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REAUTHORIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

ACT 

Title II (College Libraries); Title VI (International 
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sities) 

Volume 8 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

ooT.^®«®"t^°"^^^^^® pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Membera present: Representatives Ford, Coleman, Penny, Owens. 
Bruce, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Birdie Kyle, legislative associate; Kristin Gilbert, 
legislative associate and clerk; Rose DiNapoli, Republican lemsla- 
nve associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to call to order this hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education. We are continuing our 
hearings on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

This is our 18th hearing in Washington on specific facets of the 
Higher Education Act. We have also thus far had 10 field hearings. 
We have spent more than 90 hours in these combined hearings. We 
have four more Washington hearings and two field hearings sched- 
uled. 

Today's hearing will include testimony on two titles of the 
Higher Education Act: Title II, college library programs, and title 
VI, mternational education. Neither of these programs have fared 
well under the administration's budget proposals and, if not for 
strong bipartisan support for them within the Congress, both would 
have been zeroed out of the budget more than 4 years ago. 

With respect to title TI, the college library programs, while all of 
us can cite many accomplishments under the act over the years, 
the Congress still seeks mutually acceptable criteria for providing 
libra^ assistance based on need, particularly under part A. Under 
part B, we need to answer the question: Is there a continuing need 
to provide traineeships and fellowships to train professional and 

(1) 
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paraprofessional librarians, or could this money be reprogrammed 
into other library related programs? And finally, we will consider a 
new part D addressing college library needs in the age of informa- 
tion and high technology. 

Witnesses here today for title VI, international education pro- 
grams, will discuss their recommendations for improving and 
strengthening foreign language and area studies as well as the 
business and international education programs that promote link- 
ages between institutions of higher education and the American 
business community engaged in international economic activity, 
with the goal of improvimg the competitive position of these firms. 

We will also hear testimony on Congressman Matsui's proposal 
to require the public disclosure of gifts from foreign sources to 
American higher education institutions in excess of $100,000 per 
year. Congressman Matsui will be here later this morning to ampli- 
fy on his proposal. 

I'he first panel U D/*; Ilobert O'Neil, president of the University 
of Virginia; Mr. OlSlnrfes Churchwell, dean of library services, 
Washington Universitjr* Nancy C. Kranich, director. Public and Ad- 
ministrative Services, N^w York Universitv Libraries, accompanied 
by Mr. Harold B. Shill, head librarian. West Virginia University; 
and Nancy Rubers, vice chair. Board of Trustees, Catonsville Com- 
munity College, accompanied by Phillip C. English, director. Tele- 
productions and Media Services. 

Mr. Coleman. 

Mr. Coleman. I would like to welcome all of the witnesses on the 
first panel and extend a special welcome to Dr. Charles Church- 
well, who is the dean of library services at my alma mater, Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. He came to Washington University 
in 1978 after serving in a variety of administrative as well as 
teaching capacities at Brown University, Miami University and the 
University of Houston, the University of Illinois and the New York 
PuJjlic Library. 

I apologize to all of the witnesses on the first panel, I must leave 
at 10 o'clock for a meeting with the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee and then I will return. If I am not present for your tes- 
timony I will review it in written form. Thank you for your time 
and effort on the subcommittee's behalf. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

We want to get over there to take care of the bankruptey in the 
Farm Credit Corporation. We haven't gotten that much money for 
a bailout. 

Dr. O'Neil, I am informed, has a schedule problem this morning 
so we will ask you to testify first. Doctor, then take questions 
before we go on with the panel, and I should say at the outset that, 
without objection, the prepared remarks of each of the people on 
the panel will be inserted in the record immediately preceding 
your comments today. 

Dr. O'Neil. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT O'NEIL, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

VIRGINIA 

Mr. O'Neil. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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What I would like to offer this morning is a brief summary of a 
somewhat longer statement which has been filed. Smce I am just 
this morning completing my first week as president of the Univer- 
sity of VirgGiia, you can appreciate, that not all of my background 
on this subject comes from that institution. In other roles, however, 
I have come over the years particularly to appreciate the role that 
this subcommittee has played in understanding and sj^PPort/o^. ^ 
variety of needs of higher education, although it is to the needs for 
research libraries that I welcome the chance to speak this morning. 

I am here on behalf of both the Association of American Univer- 
sities and the National Association of State Umversities an^^^ 
Grant Colleges. I am currently Chairman of the AAU Committee 
on Research Libraries, and also service on a Presidential Adv^ory 
Committee of OCLC and Preservation and Access Committee of the 
CouncU on Library Resources, as well as chairmg the Financial Re- 
source Develop C^)mmittee of the Center for Research Libraries. 
But among all roles, the ones in which I have the keenest apprecia- 
tion of the needs of research libraries are those of univereity ad- 
ministrators and university professors, recognizing m those roles 
Se absolutely central position in the life of a research university 
which its library plays and the importance of both the vitality of 
and access to those collections. . , ,„ „„„ro/.io 

All of us in the higher education community are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the support which Congress has given to research libraries 
through title 2(c) of the Higher Education Act .and I think we 
would be nearly unanimous in urging its reauthorization. Maybe m 
fact I should not even say nearly. I doubt there would be any dissi- 
dent on the importance of continumg title n(c) in its present form. 

But we would also strongly support a request of which you will 
hear more from my colleague. Dr. Churchwell m ? moment, to add 
the proposed title t[(d), which would specifically aid the acqu^ition 
by libr^es of new information technologies and would dBO very 
specificiUy encourage libraries to work more closely together. This 
ffiction among UBraries isn't only desirable, it is absolutely es- 
sential. We have come increasingly in recent vears to realize that 
even the largest library collection can't possibly provide all the re- 
sources neceisary for scholarships. Complementary collection is e^ 
sential and essential along with it are new technologic^ ImlM 
Lnong libraries which such Federal support would make possible 
Ironically it is the largest and most complex collections that 
most urgently need such support for technological adaptation m a 
variety of ways about which you will hear more shortly 

S) we wouW strongly endorse the joint ALA-i^L proposal for a 
new title or part to be added to the existing title Hfc) which has 
been beneifical to the research Ubrary community. ^ 

Let me mention one other area of critical concern both to our or- 
ganizations and to the scholars and libraries which comprise them, 
lecent surveys of several large libraries, mcluding our own at Vir- 
^ia, have sfeown that one-third or more of current collections are 
to brittie that they will crumble on repeated use or even at the 
touch The cause of the problem is simply the use smce the turn ot 
the century of paper with high acid content. 

The solutions are far more complex. Both the Library of Con- 
gress and the National Endowment for Humanities have recently 



embarked on major retrospective preservation programs and the 
Committee of the Council on Library Resources on which I serve 
has recently prepared an interim report on prospective preserva- 
tion prospects. Obviously the role of technology in preservation of 
both sorts is critical and Federal support is vital as a number of 
title 11(c) grants and LC-NEH programs have already recognized 
the question is occasionally raised whether title 11(c) emphasis on 
preservation is still appropriate. Though it has been a relatively 
minor part of the title 11(c) program, I think we would recognize 
the continuing value of some title 11(c) preservation related activi- 
ties. 

There is much more that I could, and if time allowed, would like 
to say, but m deference to others and the subcommittee's own 
schedule, let me conclude here. I would be happy to answer anv 
questions now or following the testimony of my colleagues. My 
time commitment isn't that tight, so I can certainly await anv 
questions until the rest of the panel has finished, or if there are 
questions now, I would be happy to address them now 

[The prepared statement of Robert M. O'Neil follows-] 
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Prepared Statement of Robert M. O'Neil, President, University of Virginia, on 
Behalf of the Association op American Universities and the National Asso- 
ciation OF State Universities and Land^jrant Colleges 



Mr. Chairaan and Meobera of the Subcoamittee, ay naae Is 
Robert M. O'Neil, Preaident (as of Septeaber 1) of the University 
of Virginia. Prior to ooaing to Virginia, I served for five 
years as Prasident of the University of Wisconsin Systen. As one 
who has spant bis entire career in higher education, I am keenly 
aware of and deeply grateful for the role this oomoittee has 
played in the support of higher education. Changes have ooourred 
in the coBBittee since the Higher Education Act was last 
reautboriied in 1980; but you are fortunate to have the saae 
Cbairnan, and the thorough and methodical reauthorization process 
now underway testifies to your ooaaitacnt to and understanding of 
higher education. 

I aa grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to 
testify about research libraries behalf of the Association of 
Aaarican Universities and the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land->Qrant Colleges. . I have been involved with 
issues affecting research libraries for a nuaber of years in 
several different roles. I aa Chairaan of the AAU Coaaittee on 
fiesearob Libraries, and a aeaber of the Preservation and Aooass 
Coaaittae of the Council on Library Besourcea, and of the Higher 
Education Advisory Panel of OCLC, Ino. I have served on the 
Board of Directors of the Center for Research Libraries, and 
currently obair the Center's Financial Resotirces Developaent 
Coaaittee. 

Perhaps ay aost vital link to reaearcb libraries, however, 
is as the president of a aajor research university. In this 
capacity, I share with ay fellow university chief executive 
officers the recognition of the central role of the library to 
the operation of a research university: the business of universi- 
ties is the discovery, organization, and disseaination of 
knowledge, and the library is the facility in which accumulated 
and accumulating knowledge is catalogued, stored, retrieved, and 
shared. In aost diaoiplines» library collections are the primary 
scholarly tool for both students and scholars. 

Many people, while they understand the importance of libra- 
ries as essential repositories of inforaation, nonetheless view 
them as rather static places, easily and quietly accoaaodating 
vast stacks of books. A university presiden.t is quickly dis- 
abused of any such notion by conteaplatitig the library budget. 
Operating expenditures for the University of Virginia library, 
which bouses over two and one-half aillion vcluaes, totaled more 
than $9.3 aillion in 19B4. Such costs have risen in recent years 
far faster than the general rates of inflation. 

Much more than costs are changing in research libraries. 
Some of the changes now underway are proaising» some very threat- 
ening. I would like to share with the Conmittee some of the 
challenges that are confronting research l;lbraries and suggest 
bow coordinated action by univeraitiea, government, and private 
foundations can transform the problems of researcli libraries into 
revolutionary advances in information manageaent. The achievable 
product of these advances — if they are Incorporated in a careful 
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and coordinated Banner into our existing network of research 
libraries-«-is a single national "library" whose coaponent collec- 
tions are those of individual libraries, interconnected with each 
other and accessible to all the nation's scholars. Let oe sug- 
gest what I believe to be the appropriate and important role of 
Title II in this infornation revolution. 

The most serious crisis confronting research libraries 
today — and it is truly a crisis for the nation, not Just a set of 
academic institutions — is the deterioration of existing printed 
material. The cause is the disintegration of acid-based paper; 
the consequence is that a third or more of the books in our 
nation's libraries are crumbling. It is not an exaggeration to 
Bay tbiit our intellectual heritage is at risk. 

At the same tine that we must act to preserve existing 
information, we must take effective steps to incorporate new 
material into the system and assure its preservation. The sheer 
volume of information — in the form of books, monographs. Journals 
and other periodicals, as well as non-printed inf ormation--is 
expanding at a seemingly exponential rate. The "mix" as well as 
the volume of information is changing. Some science libraries, 
for example. now spend up to 90) of their acquisition budgets on 
periodicals; often older Journals aust be dropped in order to 
accommodate new ones within the constraints of already 
overextended budgets. The coats of acquiring foreign-produced 
Journals essential for American scholarship has increased great- 
ly. (X should add at this point that we concur with the American 
Library Association and the Association of Research Libraries on 
the need for additional funding for the acquisition of Journals 
produced in foreign countries.) 

Uitb the rapid growth in the volume — and cost per unit--of 
new information that must be catalogued and stored, and the 
urgent need to preserve existing information, it is becoming 
clear that individual libraries can no longer aspire to be self- 
contained, complete, and comprehensive collections. In preserva- 
tion, collection development, and bibliographic control, indivi- 
dual libraries must cooperate with each other and coordinate 
their efforts so that, while no university will bouse all requi- 
site material, all ita scholars will have access to the oolleo- 
tive resources of the nation's research libraries. 

This goal will require coordinated decisions among groups of 
research libraries. Dniversity librarians, scholars, and 
administrators will have to designate to individual libraries 
primary reaponaibility for preserving existing material in speci- 
fied areas; similar designations of responsibility will have to 
be made for future collections development. 

Mutually accepted standards of bibliographic control are 
especially important. Bibliographic records of books and other 
material muat be machine-readable and must contain sufficient 
information to' describe that material adequately to permit its 
identification by an individual scholar. Such records are 
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difficult ^nd coatly to dtvelop, but they will become 
inoreiaingly iaportint as the collection et tn individual 
library becoaea tha collection for e growing nuaber of acholara 
on an expanding nuaber of caapuaea. 

What aalcea tbia level of reaource abaring necaaaary ia tbe 
iapoaaible oeat of enytbing leaa; what aelces aucb ahering 
poaalbla ia tba enoraoue potential of coaputer-bcaed edTencee in 
the teohnology of inforaaticn storage, acceaa. and diaaeaination. 
Tba deYalopaent of on-line bibliogrepbic databaaea peraita iaae- 
diata inforaation on the collective boldinga of all aeaber 
librariaa. !• tboaa boldinga arg tranaferrad to aachine-readable 
atorage and on-line retrieval ayateaa developed, they becoae 
reedily acoeaaible to anyone having aooeae to the 9yatea. Hew 
atorage aec^eniaea auob ea videodiao and optioal digital diso 
tecbnolQgies bold great proaiae for tba long-tera preaarvation of 
new aatariala. 

Tba draaatio poaaibilitiea offered by tbeae rapidly develop- 
ing inforaation teohnologiee mutt be teapered by two oonsidere- 
tiona. Firatr reaearob librariaa eziat for uee by aobolara and 
atudants; tbelr eoceae to inforaation Kuat not be ooaproaiaed in 
tbe devalopaect of new inforaation aanageaent ayataaa* Seoond, 
although over the long-tera* aubatantial aevinga ahould be 
reellted by inoreeaed abaring, eaaler acoeea, end auoh aore coat- 
effective siorege. the initial capital ooete to iapleaent auoh 
technologies will be quite high* 

Where does the Federal Oovernaent fit in all tbia? Vbat ia 
tbe national .intereat? Vbat ia the approp^-iete Federal role? 
Beaaarcb librariaa are an eaaential coaponent to ell tbe reaeercb 
and acholarship conducted in thia country* The educetion of tbe 
Btudanta in our univeraitiaa— tboaa who will go on to be tba next 
generation of teecbara. aoientiata. and acholara* end tboaa who 
will go on to oereera in, govarnaent, iaduatry, aedioina, law, end 
other profesaiona— ie dependent on reaearob librariaa. Clearly, 
the capacity of our librariaa to vanega inforaation affectively 
ia a vital national intereat* 

The Federal Oovernaent can aoat affectively aeaiat reaearob 
libreriae hj partioipkting through aeverel Federal agenciee in a 
coordinated atretegy involving univareitiea, governaent, private 
foundatione. end corpcraticne. Saverel efforte are now underway.. 
The Library of Congreae baa eaauaed e aejor role in "proepeotive 
preaarvation*— in tbe preeervation of newly erected inforaation. ' 
The Counoil on Librery Beeouroee, with funding froa private 
foundatione* hee eetabliabed e Ccaalttee on Preeervation and 
Accaea, of wbicb I as a aeaber, to addreee tbe problea of *ratro- 
apeotive praaervation*— tbe preaervation of eziating inforaation. 
The National Bndowaent for tbe Huaenitiea baa tbia yaar 
eetabliabed en Office of Preeervetlon* and ita ataff ia working 
in oloaa oooperetion with tbe CLB coaalttee* 
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The Departaent of Education, through Title Il-Part C, has 
provided valuable aBsistance to research librsriea in bibliogra- 
phic control , collections deFelopa«nt, and preservation. The 
^^pport provided b^ the Departaent, though aodest in scope, has 
;M'^^a exaaplary in its effectiveness and flexibility, TiCle II-C 
rvnds are awarded based on judgaents by academic experts of the 
■erit of coapcting proposals. Individual libraries submit propo- 
sals that reflect th*ir unique p.eeds and opportunities. Because 
of the considerable strides that have been made in resource 
sharing, grants to individual libraries benefit the scholarly 
coaaunity broadly, Preciaely this point was eaphasized recently 
>y a library director who declared that although his library had 
'Sever received a grant under the II-C program, "our students and 
faculty have nevertheless benefitted enormously from the projects 
completed by Jthfir research libraries with HEA funds." 

We concur with tho recommendation of the Association of 
Beaearch Libraries, which my colleague Charles Churchwell will 
present shortly, that Title II-C he reauthorized without major 
shanges. This program has proven itself admirably in the eight 
years it has been in operation, its only liaitation has been a 
level of funding that falla short tf aeeting the docuaented need 
in the research library comauuity. 

We do see a need for a new provision to be added to Title 
II. Because of the importance of new information technologies, 
we atrongly urge the adoption of a new program under Title II to 
assist libraries acquiring and developing such capacities. We 
believe such a program should serve two fundaaental purposes: to 
help libraries with insufficient resources to upgrade thair tech- 
nological capacltiea, and to provide grants on a coapetitive 
basis to universitiea end other nonprofit oiganixations for re- 
search and development that will jsdvance Information technology. 
We believe that the ALa/ARl recommendations for a new Part D to 
Title II would accomplish these objectives, and we urge thia 
ocmalttett to incorporate these provisions into Title II as part 
of the reauthorization of the Higher ECjication Act. 

The challenge to preserve existing information and to assl- 
allate the Anormoua Increase in new inforaatlon la greatjy 
straining the capaoities of research libraries and the universi- 
ties of which they are an essential part. i am optimistic, 
however, that with the cooperation of all interested parties in 
tha waya I have tried to sketch this morning, we can expand our 
national information base and inorease access to it In waya that 
will fctfllitate the aoquiaitlon and diassaination of knowledge. 
Put succinctly, by strengthening research libraries, we 
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Strengthen the processes of teaching and research which are so 
iaportant to the future of our nation. By reauthorizing Title 
XX-C and adding a new prograa for technological developaent, this 
coaalttee can provide the Departaent of Education with th« tools 
It needs to pertlclpete In this challenging but exciting Inforaa- 
tlon revolution. 

X thank the Coaalttee for this opportunity to appear before 
you and would be happy to answer any questions, either now or 
after others heve testified. 
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Mr. Ford. For the purposes of your testimony, how does AAU in- 
erpret a research library or define a research library? 

Mr. O'Neil. The term is not a term of art but it includes presum- 
ibly all those libraries that are members of AEL. That is, of 
ourse, more than the AAU member institutions, roughly twice the 
lumber of those that are AAU member institutions. It is roughly 
.25, 117. I think that is a rough working definition, although we 
lIso recognize as the current programs have,, that there may be im- 
)ort&nt research collections in libraries that are not technically 
HOj members, but for working purposes, I think it is basically the 
^RL membership. ^ , v 

Mr. Ford. You have defined them as a class, part of a class be- 
£LUse of their association. How do you describe a research library 
or purposes of your understanding of the title? 

Mr. O'Neu^ In a ^sense, any university or college library, and 
\ome public library collections, are research libraries, but there is 
I kind of geometric growth in the particular need of the large re- 
«arch collections and fi*om that point of view, the criteria for ARL 
nembership would I think roughly accord with our concept of what 
I research library is for these purposes. Other members of the 
janel may react differently, particularly Dr. Churchwell. 

Mr. Ford. Even counting courthouse libraries as a research u- 
jrary? 

Mr. O'Neil, Yes sir, it is a rare collection of academic or special- 
ized libraries that isn't in some way a research collection. It is only 
the smaller public libraries I guess that seldom serve research pur- 
poses, but we are concerned here and have seen title IKc) as con- 
:emed with the major university and specialized research collec- 
tions. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Coleman. ^ , 

Mr. C!oLEMAN. Thank you very much. Dr. ONeil. I hope you 
catch that plane. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Qiurchwell. 

STATEMENT OF DR- CHARLES D. CHURCHWELL, DEAN OF 
LIBRARY SERVICES, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO 

Mr. CHiracHWELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Charles Churchwell, dean of library services at Washington 
University in St. Louis. I appear before the subcommittee on behalf 
of the Association of Research Libraries which is an organization of 
about 117 of the largest research libraries in the United States and 
Canada. All members of ARL have a vital interest m the Higher 
Education Act and indeed deeply appreciate the opportunity to 
make recommendations to you regarding the reauthorization of 
this important legislation. . x. i. 

As you know, ARL and the American Library Association have 
worked together to identify the areas of greatest need for academic 
libraries. We recommend that the law be reauthorized with the fol- 
lowing modifications: , , ^ 

One, adoption of our now need base criteria for title lHa;. 

Two, elimination of special purpose grants in title 11(b). ^ ^ 

Three, we are not recommending any substantive change in title 
n(c). 
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Four, adoption of new language for title n(d). 

Five, additional language for title VI(a) to earmark funds for im- 
proving the availability of periodicals published outside the United 
States and which have research value. 

We also recommend the authorization levels of title n (a), 0)), (c) 
and (d) in the amount listed in H.R. 5210, which as you know, is a 
bill that was introduced by the chairman and Representative Cole- 
man. The level we are recommending for title VI(a) represents a 
modest initial investment for foreign periodicals with an annual in- 
crease of about 9 percent. 

Since my full testimony has been filed, I would like to spend the 
remainder of my time emphasizing the reason why we believe 
these recommendations are so important to the welfare of research 
libraries. 

Title n(a) is still essential because the cost, as you know, of li- 
brary materials have escalated dramatically during the past 
decade. Indeed, the cost of a hard covered book in the United 
States, or a domestic monograph, has increased by. more than 125 
percent. ^ . i 

We also recommended that no funds have been allocated for title 
n(a) for the past 2 years primarily because of the need for clear 
criteria of need. We are therefore recommending new criteria for 
new title 11(a) which will identify libraries with the greatest need. 

And four, we believe the new criteria are fair and simple to ad- 
minister. 

My colleagues, Nancy Kranich and Harold Shill, are here to dis- 
cuss these new criteria in detail if that is your wish. 

Under title nCb), one major change we are recommending would 
be to provide for an acutely needed financial support for academic 
research libraries to use state of the art technology to further gain 
access to research materials through our national network. 

Under n(b), yes, we would recommend that we retain the impor- 
tant library training and research grants. The library training por- 
tion of that title n(b) has been instrumental in the recruitment of 
minorities and women for specialized positions in librarianship. 

We would also recommend the retention of the research program 
because it is the only kind that is federally fimded to support re- 
search broadly in the field of library science and information. 
Under, title n(c), as . President O'Neil has indicated, we strongly 
urge reauthorization and full funding for this program, primarily 
because during its short 8 years of existence it has been a strong 
force in the area of helping research libraries build and expand 
access to their own materials, a condition which did not exist to a 
great extent before title n(c). 

We also urge reauthorization of title 11(c) because the program 
has allowed libraries to acquire and organize unique, and in some 
cases, rare materials. 

And third, as President O'Neil has also indicated, there is a 
pressing need to engage in a massive program to preserve our in- 
tellectual heritage. Title n(c) has enabled some libraries to begin 
work in that important area. We need to continue title 11(c) and 
also because we have been able to identify about 6 million biblio- 
graphic records which need to be converted to machine readable 
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form and thereby make them wore available to all members of the 
academic community. 

As mentioned, we have made some progress toward preservation. 
Reauthorizing of title n(c) would continue that process. We do not 
know, of course, how many books exactly are brittle but we do 
know from an estimate from the Library of Congress that about 25 
percent of its general reference collection and law collection have 
already reached the brittle stage. They have also indicated about 
75,000 new volumes reach the brittle stage each year from that col- 
lection alone. While the magnitude will differ, the same situation 
exists in other research libraries around the Nation. 

Finally, we ask that title IKc) be reauthorized because it will 
assist in reducing the erosion of our research collections. In spite of 
the fact that ARL libraries during the past 10 years were able to 
increase their budgets by 93 percent in the purchase of books, and 
about 155 percent in the purchase of serials, those libraries collec- 
tively have grown only by 30 percent. Title 11(c) would assist in the 
decreasing of that erosion. 

Now, to the important IKd) section, which we are also recom- 
mending. In spite of the progress which has been made providing 
greater access to research collection, there are many libraries in 
this country who are unable to take advantage of the increased ex- 
pansion primarily because they do not have the capital to buy the 
electronic and telecommunications equipment needed to access 
those materials. 

The new title n(d) would allow all academic libraries to be eligi- 
ble for at least $15,000 over a 3-year period for the purpose of plan- 
ning, development, and implementing technological progress within 
their libraries. 

We are also recomn^ending title 11(d) because it would enable 
some libraries to combine their expertise and provide services in a 
more cost effective manner. Title 11(d) would also allow those li- 
braries which have shown that they can use technology effectively 
to share that information and that expertise with other libraries. 

And fourth, title 11(d) would enable public and nonprofit organi- 
zations to improve their delivery of services to the academic re- 
search library community. 

Let me turn now very briefly to title VI(a). ARL would like to 
underscore the need for systemic acquisition of foreign periodicals 
of research value. There is no federally funded programs specifical- 
ly set aside to meet this critical need. We, therefore, urge the adop- 
tion of title VI(a) which my colleagues on the panel will discuss in 
more detail. 

Finally, I would like to say on behalf of all ARL members, we 
appreciate this -opportunity to present our recommendations to you 
for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. We are con- 
vinced that the modifications and additions we have proposed 
would focus Federal support for academic libraries on programs 
that would make significant contributions to the advancement of 
higher education. 

I will be happy to answer any questions you may have now or 
after my other colleagues have spoken. 

[The prepared statement of Charles D. Churchwell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Charles D. Churchwell, Dean of Library Services, 
Washington UNiVERsmr, St. Louis, MO, on Behalf of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries 

Introduction 

My nams is Charles D. Churchwell and I am Dean of Library Services at Washington 
University in St, Louis, Missouri. I appear Ir^fore the Subcommittee on behalf of the 
Association of Research Libraries (ARL). ARL is an organization of 117 of the largest 
research libraries in the United States and Canada. The books, journals, archival and 
other materials ir. these libraries collectively form a valuable national resource to 
support teaching, research, and scholarship. ARL members have a vital interest in the 
Higher Education Act and we appreciate the opportunity to make recommendations to 
you regarding the reauthorization of this legislation. 

ARL and the American Library Association worked together to identify ihe areas of 
grestest need for academic research libraries. The result was a report, previously 
submitted to the Subcommittee, that contains joint recommendations for modification 
and addition to the Higher Education Act. In brief, we recommend that the law be 
reauthorized with: 

t 

- adoption of our need-based criteria for Title n-A, 

- elimination of special purpose grants in TiUe n-B in favor of a technologically 
oriented grant program proposed for n-D, 

- no substantive change in Title n-C, 

- adoption of new language for Title n-D that supports application of new 
technologies in libraries, and 

- additional language in Title VI-A to earmark funds for improving the availability 
of periodicals published outside the United States that are of scholarly or 
research importance. 
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We recommend the foUowing authorization levels for TlUes n and VI of the Higher 
Education Act. 





n-A 

College 
Library 
Resources 


n-B 

Library Training, 
Research & 
Development 


n-c 

Strengthening 
Research 
Library 
Resources 


n-D 

College Library 
Technology & 
Cooperation 


VI-A 

Periodicals 
Published Outside 
the U.S. 


1987 


$ 12,500,000 


$ 5,000,000 


$ 12,500,000 


' $ 5,000,000 


$ 1,000,000 


1988 


13,750,000 


5,500,000 


13,750,000 


5,500,000 


1,100,000 


1989 


15,125,000 


6,050,000 


15,125,000 


6,050,000 


1,200,000 


1990 


16,637,500 


6,655,000 


16,637,500 


6,655,000 


1,300,000 


1991 


18,301,250 


7,320,500 


18,301,250 


7,320,500 


1,400,000 



The recommended authorization levels for TiUe n, parts A, B, C and D, foUow the 
amounts fa HR 5210, a bill introduced in 1984 by Chairnjan Ford and Representative 
Coleman. The level recommended for TiUe VI, part A, represents a modest initial 
investment for foreign periodicals. The annual increment Is based on the increase in 
amount paid for periodicals by member libraries of ARL in 1984 over 1983, an increase 
of about 9.4%. All recommended authorization levels reflect need tempered by 
realistic expectations. 

Recommendations for Title II-A 

The intent of Title n-A is to provide federal funds to academic libraries of institutions 
of higher education to acquire resource materials and to establish and maintain 
networks for sharing library resources among institutions of higher education. The need 
for such federal support continues and may be greater now than when the legislation 
was written originally. The cost of materials to serve the academic needs of students 
and faculty has escalated dramatically during the past decade. According to the 
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Library Acquisition Price Index, the average cost of a U^. hardcover book or foreign 
monograph more than doubled between 1974 and 1983, or from a base index of 100.0 in 
1974 to 221.4 in 1983. (See TTie Bowker Annual of Library and Book TVade Information, 
1985 edition, p.445.) A result of this is to place greater reliance on state, regional, and 
national networks to share library resources. Indeed, these libr&ry networks are now 
absolutely essential to maintain services in most libraries. Simultaneous with price 
increases for library materials, federal appropriations were reduced. The grants 
awarded under II-A became so small and bought so little that it was questionable if the 
results justified the federal and institutional investment to operate the program. 
Consequently, no funds have been appropriated by Congress for Title n-A since 1984, 
pending development of criteria that could target U-A grants to those libraries most in 
need of the funds* 

The criteria that ARL supports for use in awarding n-A grants were developed by a 
division of the American Library Association called the Association of College and 
Research Libraries (ACRL). The two people who conducted the research for ACRL to 
use to develop these criteria are here today, Nancy Kranich and Harold ShilL These 
two people designed and conducted a thoughtful research project that provided 
information needed to develop criteria that are both fair and simple to administer. 
ARL recommends that these criteria be incorporated as part of Title n-A so that 
federal funds may be targeted to those academic libraries in greatest need of federal 
financial assistance. 

Adoption of these criteria will benefit all libraries, even those which wiU not qualify for 
Title n-A grants. AU libraries, ■ regardless of size or primary audience, are linked 
together in formal and informal relationships. Libraries constantly share materials and 
refer users to institutions where needed materials are available. When any library, or 
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category of libraries, lags behind in building collections or contributing bibliographic 
records to networks that support sharing of material, there is a negative impact on 
others in the system. ARL supports reauthorization of Title n-A because it will 
contribute to the overall well being of all libraries linked together in the common goal 
of providing support for the higher education community. 

Recommendations for Title II-B 

The only change that ARL recommends for Title n-B is that the special purpose grants 
described in section 224 be replaced by a revised and technologically^riented program 
proposed as a new Title n-D. Application of new technology to library operations and 
services will greatly benefit users of academic libraries. The details of this 
recommendation appear later in our testimony. We recommend reauthorization of the 
Library Career TVaining and the Research and Demonstration grants but with a 
reallocation of the available funds so that two thirds are for training grants and one 
third for research and demonstration awards. The training grants provided by this 
section of the law have encouraged qualified individuals to enter the profession. 
Libraries seek to increase minority representation on professional staffs and n-B has 
been instrumental in attracting qualified minority students to enter professional library 
education programs. In fact, over 70% of the fellowships awarded under n-B were to 
minority students. 

The research program authorized under this part of Title n is the only federal 
coordinated program of research in library and information science. It allows the U.S. 
Department of Education to support modest research proposals that address 
"improvement to libraries, training In librarianship» and information technology." 
Examples of how this research money has been applied are: identiHcation of the role of 
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the ration's libraries in response to the findings and recommendations of the Kational 
Commission on Excellence In Education, a study of entry-level professional 
competenciesv and a study of the role of the book in the future and the influence that 
computer and video technologies may have on books, reading, and the printed v/opd. 

Recommendations for Title n-C 

ARL recommends that Title II, part C, Strengthening Research Library Resources, be 
reauthorized without substantive change. TTie program has contributed successfully to 
the advancement of scholarship by strengthening the collections of the nation's largest 
libraries and by facilitating the sharing of resources among those libraries and between 
them and other academic and public libraries. The only change we bslieve Is necessary 
in the legislative language is elimination of a reference to section 224 (Special Purpose 
Grants) that we propose to delete in favor of new language for Title II, part D. 

In the eight years that n-C has been funded, $46,752,264 has been allocated to fund 
projects in 96 different research libraries to buUd and expand access to significant 
collections and to facilitate the use and sharing of research resources. Eighty-three 
institutions have received one or more awards directly and an additional 13 institutions 
have partinlpated as members of joint projects. Title II-C projects build on existing 
strengths in order to assist major research libraries to make material of a unique 
nature, and other material not widely avaHable, accessible to researchers and scholars 
not connected with the parent institution of the holding library. It ensures that the 
most significant research collections are part of the national network of interlibrary 
lending and therefore extends benefits far beyond the 96 institutions that have 
participated thus far In the projects. (Attached to my testimony are several tables 
prepared by the U.S. Department of Education that provide detail about Ihe allocation 
and use of II-C funds over the eight year history of the program.) 
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Title \hC has made a major contribution to increasing the availability and accessibility 
of bibliographic records for researchers. In the eight years of the program, 71% of n-C 
appropriations, or almost $33 million, has been awarded for projects that provide 
bibliographic control of material required for academic research. This support for 
improving bibliographic information about what libraries contain is essential if 
researchers are to identify and locate cpecific materials. To illustrate the nature of 
the problem, ARL member libraries alone report combined hrMIngs of over 305 million 
volumes, 215 million microform units, and over 3 million periodical titles. In addition, 
research libraries house large collection^ of man'jL^ript materials, sheet music, maps, 
audio-visual resources, and document collections from all levels of government in the 
United States and foreign countries as well as international organizations. The amount 
of information available in research library collections in the United States is 
enormous. The challenge is to identify the material that is relevant for an individual 
researcher and determine where that material is available for use. Without- 
high-quality, standardized bibliographic records that describe the collections in some 
detail, the full potential of the resources available for research cannot be tapped. 

n-C also supports two other program . activities: preservation of research library 
materials, which received 21% of the funds (Just over $10 million), and collection 
development, which has received 8% of all funds (not quite $4 million). However, the 
federal funds appropriated for n-C (between $5 and $6 million each year) have been 
insufficient to make a significant impact in the areas of preservation or collection 
development. While the projects undertaken in these areas have been of merit and have 
made contributions to the nation's network of research resources, they have only begun 
to scratch the surface of work needed in these two areas. 
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The present annual authorization level of $15,000,000 Is a more realistic level of 
support to meet the goals of n-C in all three program areas and to fund some of the 
projects that have been proposed but not funded by the II-C program because of limited 
resources. In 1983, ARL surveypii member libraries in the United States to determine 
projects that they would try to undertake if funds were to be made available over the 
next five years. Sbcty-three respondents identified at least $45 million in needed 
projects over the next five years. This included work in all three of the general 
program areas. At present there are many more acceptable proposals than there are 
funcb to awarJ. For the FY 1985 n-C awards, of the $18 million dollars requested in 
proposals, at least $15 million qualified for the award. However, only $6 million was 
appropriated for the program in that year, and therefore many excellent projects had to 
be rejected. While we assess that there are enough worthy projects among ARL 
members alone to Justify an annual authorization of $15 million, we have recommended 
reauthorization at only $12,500,000 the first year with increments that reach 
$18,301,250 in the fifth year. We do so to be responsive to constraints imposed by the 
federal deficit and with the desire to establish authorization levels that more closely 
match eventual appropriation levels. 

To give the subcommittee an idea of the volume of remaining work that might 
appropriately be supported with H-C funds, we provide the following summary of needs 
for research library collections. 

It Is increasingly difficult for libraries to develop collections at a rate that parallels the 
pace of world publishing output. The costs of acquiring research materials rose 
dramatically in the late 1970's, peaked in 1981, and then leveled off with steady but 
more moderate increases. ARL collects statistical data from its members regularly, 
including the amount spent for the purchase of library materiaL A ten-year analysis of 
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information from 84 libraries that have been members and reported data since 1974*>75 
indicates that expenditures for books and other non'-serial materials rose by 93 «, 
expenditures for serial purchases increased by 15596, but the number of volumes held by 
these libraries increased by only 31%. Title II-C funds are needed to assist a library to 
purchase uniq!:^ material that is of value not just to the parent institution but also to 
the regicr. or nation. 

The contributions of Title U-C toward increasing the availability and accessibility of 
bibliographic records have already been noted. However, a recent ARL study projects 
that there are still at least 6 to 7 million unique bibliographic records for books that are 
of academic significance but are not yet in machine-readable form. This means that 
there are 6 to 7 million items that have limited availability to scholars. Obviously, 
while headway has been made in the past eight years, a sizable amount of work remains 
to be done in the area. ARL recommends that the U-C program continue to assume a 
major role in supporting libraries to pursue projects that result in increased access to 
library materials. 

A third area of great need in libraries is preservation of research library mater?-. 
Precise figures measuring the amount of such materials threatened by deterioraticvi 
not available. Knowledgeable estimates, however, place the problem at a seriousl} 
mark: one quarter to one half of the paper in existing research library book collectio.^i 
(depending on the age and nature of the collection) is already in such poor condition 
that further use by circulation or photocopying may result in loss of text. It is further 
estimated that all but approximately 1096 of the remainder of book collections are 
likely to reach the same endangered state eventually. To fllustrate, the Library of 
Congress estimates thai 2596 of the books in its general and law collections are already 
britUe with approximately 77,000 additional books reaching the brittle state* each year. 
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Hie potential loss to scholarship is staggering. Hie National Endowment for the 
Humanitits has recently established an Offlce of Preservation that promises to focus 
program objectives in this important area* However, the predicted loss of such large 
segments of the nation's research resources is a catastrophe of such significance that 
no single solution is sufficient. Hie $5 million requested, but not yet appropriated, for 
the new NEK Office is enough to make an impact but in no way signals fulfillment of 
the federal commitment to support preservation of our intellectual heritage. By agency 
definition, the NEH funds will be made available for preservation of materials 
supporting the study of the humanities. Deteriorating paper stops at no discipline: 
social science, science and technology, legal end other professional literature is equally 
threatened. Title D-C funds should continue to be made available to contribute to the 
presentation for research materials. 

To illustrate the use to which E-C funds have been used, let me provide several 



Hie State Historical Society of Wisconsin in Madison was awarded 
$125,460 to catalog and preserve a collection of 40,000 pamphlets, 
emphasizing social and cultural history, that have been collected by the 
library from 1864 to 1966. Less than half of the titles in this collection are 
presently described in any nationally available bibliographic database. 

Hie University of Montana in Missoula received $115,403 to improve 
access to material in the Northwest Collection of the Maureen and Mike 
Mansfield Library. Hie Northwest Collection contains materials on the fur 
trade, early exploration of the west, Montana Indians, and local history. 
Eight hundred unique oral history tape recordings on women's history, fur 
trade, smokejumping, and on Senator Mansfield's career in Congress will also 
be described and their availability noted in an online database. 

Hie Massachusetts Institute of Technology was awared $217,517 to 
provide national access to '.e MIT Libraries* collection ,of scientific and 
technological publications ii^ued by the Institute from 1851 through 1974. 
Hie project win also organize major c: • 'ections that document the divorse 
nature of research activities conducted &> MIT in the po^t World War n era. 



examples. 
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The University of Michigan received 5166,510 to strengthen, preserve, 
and increase access to its preeminent mathematics collections. This will 
include fEming of periodical titles and purchase of books published between 
1940 and the present that have not been issued by commercial publishers. 
Emphasis win be on foreign publications, especially Russian books and French 
seminar materials. 

The University of Missouri in Columbia received $202,757 to improve 
access to pre-1800 research material in its coUecUon. Appropriate titles 
wiU be reported to the Eighteenth Century Short TiUe Catalogue project 
center where holdings win be entered into an international database, or to 
the StillweU/Goff incunabula census. Material needing preservation will be 
treated or microfilmed. 

New York PubUc Library was awarded $212,583 to preserve resources in 
the Library»s collection of World War I material that consists of periodicals, 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, scrapbooks, maps, and manuscripts, much of it 
gathered during and immediately after the war years. The coUection 
contains material in over 10 languages published in more than 20 countries. 

•:he benefits of H-C have been significant and serve the nation's scholars now and into 
the future. In order to guarantee that projects supported with H-C funds continue to be 
carried out effecUvelVp and the results shared widely with the public, ARL asks that the 
committee c<sns.i(ie? including two points in the report that accompanies your 
legislationt (1) the need for D-C proposals to specify adherence to national standards 
and/or -sidely-accepted guidelines, and (2) the provision of effecUve bibUographic 
access to material acquired or preserved as part of a H-C project. Proposals for federal 
funds for preservation of the content of research materials by microfilming should be 
reviewed to ensure that preservation microfilming standartfe and guidelines wlU be 
observed insofar as they apply. Sources of preservation mlcromming standards and 
guidelines include the American National Standards Institute, t5ie Library of Congress, 
the Research Libraries Group, and the Society of American Archivists. Also, an 
effective means for providing access to material acquired or preserved with federal 
funds should be addressed in the proposaL The most effective means of providing 
access is usuaUy the preparation of machine-readable bibliographic records with 
provision for these records to be available to any library or shared-cataloging daUbase 
that wishes to obtain them. Such Unguage in your report will continue to ensure that 
future appropriations will be used to the broadest possible benefit. 
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EnUrely new language is recommended for TiUe n, part D, which would replace the 
never-funded national periodical system with a CoUege Library Technology and 
CooperaUon Grants program. The purpose of the proposed program is to assist 
academic libraries with appUcaUon of new information ^d telecommunicaUon 
technologies to improve user access to coUections, increase sharing of resources among 
libraries, streamline the acquisiUon and organization of materials, and respond to the 
use of such technologies in information products. ARL recommends fihat the program 
make minimum awards of $15,000 (which could be expended over a three year period) to 
four different kinds of recipients. 



Ttsr^ c8?2gory of eligible recipients are InstituUons of higher education that can 
deftx.ir.>^ato a need for ^cial assistance for the planning, development, acquisition, 
ins?2URt;f?;v maintenance, or replacing of technological equipment <.^ncluding computer 
hardware and software) that is necessary for that institution to participate in networks 
for the sharing of library resources. Many academic libraries have not been able to 
allocate funds from their operating budgets sufficient to take advantage of network 
participaUon. The capital costs have posed a significant barrier. This program would 
help these institutions acquire the equipment necessary to join a network for sharing 
library materials or, if already a member, to signlficanUy upgrade their capabUities for 
full participation. 



A second category of eligible recipients are combinations of higher education 
institutions that demonstrate a need for special assistance to establish and strengthen 
Joint-use library facUities, resources, or equipment. This would encourage several 
institutions to work together to share facilities, resources, or equipment for 

n 
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technological applications. It would, for example, permit one library that has already 
applied technology to some library operations, to expand its own computer capabilities 
by offering to share facilities, resources or equipment with one or more libraries that 
may not have been able to acquire equipment on their own. 

A third category of beneficiaries of this program are other public or private non-profit 
organizations that provide library and information services to institutions of higher 
education on a formal, cooperative basis for the purpose of establishing, developing, or 
expanding programs or projects that improve their services to institutions of higher 
education. Encouragement and financial support for not-for-profit organizations that 
provide library and information services to institutions of higher education is an 
investment that will benefit the education community many times over. Federal funds 
invested to improve or expand the services of such organizations will help ensure that 
current and effective technological applications are widely adopted In academic 
libraries. 

The fourth category of institutions eligible to receive grants under this proposal for II-D 
are institutions of higher education conducting research or demonstration projects to 
meet national or regional needs in utilizing technology to enhance library or 
information services. These grants would encourage institutions of higher education 
that have pioneered in developing applications of new technologies to pursue research 
and demonstration projects to develop exemplary uses of new technologies that have 
application in many libraries. As with the funds for non-profit organizations providing 
services to institutions of higher education, federal support for such advanced research 
and development projects in institutions of higher education would be a wise investment 
for the future. 
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A minimum award o? ^S? 5,000 is recommended because we believe smaller amounts 
woulii have 11^:^^ impact, it would also establish a minimum commitment of $5,000 
from t^e instituticn. siaift, or a jv;«jv*;t* source since the proposal requires that funds 
matching at least one third of the federal award be spent for the same purpose. 
Allowing up to thre* jny^-s for a library to spend an award is a practical 
recommendation becau:*^ the nature of projects supported by the program may require 
this much time to be planned, developed, and fully implemented. 

The rate of change in technology development requires that this program be 
administeP3d cl the federal level by a person who is demonstrably an expert in 
state-of-the-art library technology. We ask that the committee co5isicer this 
recommendation to ensure that the program is carried out efficienUy and effectively. 

The CoUege Library Technology and Cooperation Grants program (n-D) is significanUy 
different from the Strengthening Research Library Resources program (n-C) and ARL 
recommends that institutions not be prohibited from receiving funds from both in the 
same year. The purpose of the H-C program is to build, describe, and preserve the 
collections of major research libraries. The focus is, and should remain, on the 
resources. The focus of the proposed n-D program is application of new technology to 
library operations to make library resources more accessible and available. It is less 
concerned with the nature of the resources in the coUection than it is with the 
management and transmission of information about the collection to users. Both 
aspects need to be emphasized, but not at the expense of one another, in order to 
provide quality library support to the academic community of this country. 

An additional reason for allowing an institution to compete for awarcb from both 
programs stems from the cooperative nature of the n-D awards. Requiring a library 
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that is eligible. to apply for a H-C award to make a choice between it and a n-D 
appUcaUon could result in undesirable restricUons on participation in cooperative n-D 
projects and elimination of significant participation. 

Recommendations for Title Vl-A 

The purpose of TiUe VI of the Higher EducaUon Act b to "assbt in the development of 
resources and trained personnel for international study, international research, and 
foreign language study and to coordinate programs of the Federal Government in the 
areas of intemaUonal study and research and foreign language study." Part A of Titie 
VI establishes grants for institutions of higher education to estabUsh, strengthen, and 
operate graduate and undergraduate centers and programs, to serve as national 
resources for the pursuit of the overall purpose of Titie VI. The current law specifies 
that grants to such centers having important library coUections may be used for the 
maintenance of such coUections, and in fact the U.S. Department of Education has 
encouraged Titie VI center applicants to use some of their funding for this purpose. 
However, over the years there has been a decline in the percent of Titie VI funds that 
have been aUocated for the purpose of maintaining or strengthening library collections. 
The percent of total Title VI grants used for library resources declined from 21.2% in 
1973-74 to 15.9% in 1981-82 (the last year the Department of Education prepared such 
a calculation). This decline has paralleled an increase in the cost of maintaining a 
library collection. The result is a serious threat to research requiring material 
published outside the United States where delayed acquisition may mean that material 
is unavailable because of small print runs. The proposed amendment addresses the 
category of material published outside the United States that is most vulnerable to 
curtailed or erratic availability of funds: periodicals. 
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ARIi is therefore proposing that a new section t>e added to Title VI, part A, that would 
earmark funds for the specific purpose of acquiring periodicals published outside the 
United States that are of scholarly or research importance. Significant improvement 
in the nation's collections of periodicals from foreign countries depends upon reasonable 
assurance that funding will be available to continue acquiring the titles once they have 
been selecteiS. Otherwise the original acquisition may prove to be too fragmentary to 
be of significance. 

We recommend Title VI be amended to establish a separate program for the acquisition 
and sharing of periodicals published outside the United States for four reasons. Our 
first reason for recommending this change stems from the decline of VI-A funds made 
available to libraries. WhQe these funds have been helpful as far as they have reached, 
the decline of the amounts made available from year to year limits the impact they 
make. Secondly, reliable and consistent funding is necessary to avoid serious gaps In 
the holdings of this country's collections of periodicals published outside our borders. A 
third point is that while other sections of the Higher Education Act might be applied 
toward this purpose, the competition for funds Is great and adoption of this amendment 
would assure that a modest annual appropriation Is earmarked for this particular 
purpose. Finally, and most importantly, the nr-^lorial Is essential for the successful 
accomplishment of the purpose of Title VI. Our students and scholars cannot gain an 
understanding of foreign language and International studies relying only upon material 
published within this country and foreign periodical literature provides current and 
relevant articles. 
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Conclusion 

On behalf of aU the members of ARL, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to 
present our recommendations for reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. We are 
convinced that the modifications or additions we have proposed would focus federal 
support for academic libraries on programs that would result in significant 
achievements and contribute to the advancement of higher education. I will be happy 
to answer your questions. 
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The following charts were prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Education 
to document the allocation and use of funds for 
Title n-C, Strengthening Research Library Resources, 
over the eight year history of the program. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Nancy Kranich. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY C. KRANICH, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD B. SKILL, HEAD LIBRARIAN, WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Kranich. Thank you. Chairman Ford. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Nancy Kranich. I am from 
New York University Library and I am here on behalf of the 
American Library Association- I am not going to mention all the 
programs we have talked about previously but I am going to focus 
most of my attention on title n(a) coUeage library resources pro- 
gram. 

As you know, that program was originally intended to assist in 
the maintenance and improvement of library collections in academ- 
ic libraries, and over the many libraries and over the years many 
libraries did indeed benefit from that program. It has been estimat- 
ed that at least half of our college libraries in this country do not 
even meet the minimum standards set by the American Library 
Association for colleges, so indeed many libraries, if not all librar- 
ies, are probably needy in the areas of collection development. We 
feel strongly that a revitalized IKa) program, based on need, could 
indeed benefit many of these libraries and help to bring them up to 
standard. 

I don't think it is any secret, my colleagues have talked to you 
about the escalating cost of materials. Since 1967, books have cost 
3 y2 times more and periodicals, farm periodicals and other kinds of 
periodicals, cost five times more than we were paying in 1967. 

Furthermore, the explosion of information in many different 
kinds of formats have forced libraries to have to buy lots of materi- 
als they never had to buy before with budgets that are indeed not 
significant enough to even begin to buy the amount that they were 
buying in 1967. 

As you mentioned. Chairman Ford, the Congress has been reluc- 
tant to continue to fund the 11(a) program until we came up with 
some new criteria. To do that though, we had to come up with a 
working definition of what need meant. There have been attempts 
for about the last 10 years to begin to define what a so-called needy 
library was and indeed, you, with Congressman Coleman, came up 
with a bill last year and there was another bill submitted to this 
committee that did indeed try to define need. 

While those criteria were very useful, they were not totally satis- 
factory to the profession, so you came back to us and asked us to 
try to work up some new criteria we felt confortable with. What we 
did was we went to the ARL legislation committee, which I am cur- 
rently chair of, and thanks to our committee, we had some data to 
work from from the National Center for Education Statistics, and 
we began to list that data and work with the profession to identify 
new criteria that would be workable and fairly simple to adminis- 
ter. 

We began by surveying the profession. We surveyed all the State 
libraries, all the Association of College and Research Library Com- 
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mittecs, representatives of all the State chapters, and we did many 
articles in the literature to try to encourage people to input into 
what they tiiought would be reasonable and workable new criteria. 

We then took the criteria that they suggested. We analyzed the 
criteria by running them against the profiles of the more than 
3,000 academic libraries in the country to come up vrith what we 
thou^t were statistically valid criteria. 

While the results of our study were not totally conclusive, we did 
find two criteria we thought were more descriptive than others. 
They were volumes for full time equivalence student and materials 
expenditures for full time equivalent students. These two criteria, I 
ndght add, were most conmionly suggested by the library commu- 
nity. . / 

They were also very similar to the committee s recommendations 
that were put forth last year. They were measurable and they were 
pretty consistently measured through every library in the country. 

They also related strongly to the program's original intent and 
that is to build college library resources. 

They also reflect two important aspects of a library's collection- 
its depth and its currency. 

What we are asking the Department of Education to do if the 
program is put into effect is to compare libraries hy type of institu- 
tion and index them for size in order to come up with a range score 
to determine which are below the norm. Those that would be below 
the norm would be the ones that would then be funded. 

The funding ranges would be from $2,000 to $10,000, as suggested 
in your bill last year, and it would be deemed by the full time en- 
rollment range of each of these institutions. 

Those libraries receiving title n(c) funds would be eligible for 
title 11(a) funds. . 

In addition, we are recommending that libraries identify just 
how they intend to spend the funds so we have some working idea 
of how these moneys are used in the future. 

The library community has widely endorsed our proposal. We 
have a resolution that is attached to my written testimony that 
was passed by the American Library Association last year. We 
have talked about the proposal widely in the literature and I think 
that there is not only endorsement but a great deal of enthusiasm 
about getting this program going again with these particular crite- 
ria. 

I might add that this is the only federally funded program tar- 
geted for college libraries exclusively, and because so many college 
libraries are indeed needed, that we hope that you will recognize 
the value of this program and amend this part of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act to include the criteria we are suggesting. 

Let me say a few more words about title 11(b) training, research 
and development. We are very concerned about the training part of 
this program. As Dr. CJhurchwell mentioned, this program has been 
very effective in attracting minorities and women to the field of li- 
braryship. In addition to attracting them, it has also provided lots 
of support for post-masters and doctoral type of research. 

There has been a study recently of the impact of this program 
and what it found is that many of the people who have gotteia fel* 
lowships under this program have become leaders in the n^M* 
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Many of them are teachers in library schools today or middle-or 
high-level administrators in libaries. It is critical that we have this 
kind of training and it is critical that we attract more minorities to 
the field. Believe it or not, in this fieJd that we would not believe 
this could ever happen 5 years ago, w?.- are now facing many short- 
ages in the field of librarianship. 

We are having great difficulty recruiting in certain specialized 
areas right now. There is a dearth of children librarians. We are 
having trouble finding trained preservation specialists, with par- 
ticularly with expansion of preservation programs throughout the 
country. We cannot find enough people trained in various areas of 
technological developments and generally speaking, we are having 
trouble just recruiting across the board. 

For the first time this eyar, there are more jobs lasted with 
American Library Association Placement Center than i'nere were 
applicants. The expansion of the advertisement for jote in journals 
in the field and as well, the exi:;ention of job searches is another 
indicator of all of a sudden the tables are turned and there is now 
a shortage of trained people in this field. 

I think that one of the reasons there is the shortage is because it 
is not a high paying field. It is difficult to get people to go into, the 
field, particularly if they don't have funding to go to library school, 
they will not be able to repay loans. It is very critical that we have 
funding to attract good, qualified people that may not have the 
funds to go to library school. 

We also need that money to help train people for once they are 
finished witiv library school, either in a post-masters program or 
some kind continuing education program. Our field is changing 
so quickly It jis very difficult to keep people up with the state of the 
art, particularly with technology changing as quickly as it is. So we 
strongly urge you to maintain and hopefully expand that training 
program so that we do have the kind of human resources we need 
to run the technologically advanced libraries that we also need. 

That program also provides for research and development pro- 
grams that have not been substantial over the years but they have 
been very helpful in demonstrating to the library profession and 
doing research in the library profession to lead the way in new 
areas. We have had tremendous accomplishments with very little 
funding in that program in the past and we certainly hope that 
you will continue to give us some research money. Again, it is the 
only program that is funded by the Federal Government that is 
specifically for library information science. 

As far as title 11(c) goes, I think there is widespread endorsement 
for that program. We strongly urge you to continue that program 
and hopefully expand the amount of funding available so more of 
the libraries in need of the program can be funded. 

Title n(d), we are also quite interested in seeing funded and au- 
thorized. The current title n(d) is for a national periodicals pro- 
gram. We would urge that you replace that program with a pro- 
gram targeted for technological clevelopment in libraries. Last year, 
the Ford-Coleman bill included — the bill number 5210 — included a 
part (d) that we are recommending be funded this year and that 
program was to authorize grants up to .$15,000 to be used over a 
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period of 3 years for technological development. Either individual 
libraries or in libraries working in combination with each other. 

There is also a portion of that bill that would provide for demon- 
stration grants in the technological area. We strongly need that 
area as well to develop because we do not have the kind of capitali- 
zation and investments that say industry would have in demon- 
strating the value of a new kind of technology. 

Certainly if you authorize that program it will help small librar- 
ies underwrite the capitalization cost of investing in technology, 
which is often a barrier to get them involved in resource sharing 
programs, and further, it will share our efforts to develop a nation- 
wide effort of libraries. 

I wiJl close by adding we are endorsing the title VI(a) program 
that has been proposed to earmark funds for foreign periodicEils. 
The collection of foreign periodicals is not extensive enough in our 
academic libraries, particularly in the area of technology, and we 
hope that you will recognize the value of earmarking funds for that 
program so we will be assured that appropriate technical foreign 
periodicals ar«2 collected somewhere in this country. 

In closing, I would like to thank the entire committee, and you. 
Chairman Ford, for your staunch support over the years for librar- 
ies. We greatly appreciate your enthusiasm as well as authority. 

In addition, we would like to express our appreciation for your 
introduction of the House Joint Resolution 244, calling for a second 
White House conference, which would be established sometime 
before 1989. -ALA this summer at their conference, passed a resolu- 
tion thanking you for that, and we want to strongly encourage the 
Congress generally to enact enabling legislation for the new White 
House conference as early as possible. 

On behalf of the American Library Association, I would like to 
thank you for letting me submit this testimony today and we would 
be happy to answer any questions, either you might have here or 
to submit additional information at another time. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy C. Kranich and Harold B. 
Shill follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Nancy C. Kranich. New York University Libraries, on 
Behalf of the American Library Association 

Chairman Ford# distinguished nembers of the Post secondary Education 

Subccnmittee, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My name is Nancy Kranich and I am Director of Public and 
Administrative Services at New York University Libraries- I am 
representing the American Library Association today in testimony on 
the Higher Education Act, Title II- Over the past few years # I have 
focused a considerable amount of attention on these federal programs 
as Chair of the Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL) 
Legislation Conmittee. Of particular concern to my committee 
recently has been the College Library Resources Program (Title II-A), 
which has not received funds for three years. I will discuss this 
program in greater detail and then present the Association's concerns 
on Parts B and C, which we generally si5>port as currently authorized. 
I will also propose a new Part D for technology, which would replace 
the Part D program for a national periodicals center added to the act 
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when it was last reauthorized but never funded. Finally, I will 
mention another reconiiended program: Title VI for foreign periodicals 



HEA II-A- The original purpose of Title II-A was to provide grants 
to academic libraries to assist in the maintenance and improvement of 
their library collections, and to enable them to share resources and 
participate in library networks. While the program allotted only 
$890 per institution in ETf 19B3 — its last year of funding — it was 
authorized to expend ip to $10,000 per applicant. Between its 
inception in 1966 and 19B3, over 45,000 awards were granted, with an 
annual participation of 2,500 academic libraries, resulting in a 
cianulative contribution exceeding $196 million for acquisitions. 

Many libraries have benefited greatly from this program. Those not 
currently meeting even the minimal standards for ac^jquacy of library 
resources (estimated at half of all four-year college libraries in a 
recent analysis) could make significafjt progress toward upgrading 
their resources if funds were available ciice again. As book prices 
have increased, college and university libraries have found it more 
difficult to purchase all the materials they need. According to 
Halstead's 1983 Inflation Measures for Schools and Colleges , U.S. 
hard cover books are 3 1/2 times more expensive, and U.S. 
periodicals and foreign books about 5 times more ejqpensive than they 
were in 1967i. 

HEA II-A funding is desperately needed by many academic libraries to 
increase their resources and meet their students' needs. A renewed 
HEA II-A progreun could also provide the necessary inpetus for 



acquisition/ processing, preservation and dissemination. 
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institutions to raise their support for canpus libraries/ 
particularly those 10% that failed to iTRet the maintenance -of -effort 
requirement when applying for HEA IX-A monies during the last funding 
cycle. 

Reluctance to continue to fund HEA ll-A has stemmed from a belief 
that the program must be "need" based rather than an entitlement - 
Yet, no good working definition of need was forthcoming. After a 
discussion of need criteria at the 1979 HEA reauthorization hearings, 
numerous proposals emerged recommending criteria that could be 
applied to academic libraries competing for assistance. But until 
last year, no proposals \rere widely endorsed by the profession. 

In 1984, two bills were introduced into Congress that suggested need 
criteria for Title II-A. Because none of these sets of criteria was 
totally satisfactory to academic librarians, the Congress asked the 
library cccwnunity to propose appropriate measures of need. 

With an extensive historical picture of previous HEA II-A proposals 
and guidance from the Post secondary Education Subconfnittee , the ACRL 
Legislation Cornnittee set forth to develop a set of need criteria 
that would be credible/ reflective of the program's objectives, and 
widely supported by the profession. In addition, the cocimittee 
carefully considered what would be a reasonable role for the Federal 
government to play in aiding college libraries. Ihe subsequent 
quantitative analysis followed extensive cocwnunications with the 
profession. 

Last sunrer, state librarians, ACRL section heads, and ACRL chapter 
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heads viere sent letters requesting them to suggest criteria and a 
working definition of need. Several other key library leaders were 
asked to submit confidentially a list of academic libreuries in their 
states that they considered "needy" with an explanation as to why- 
Then all the so-called needy libraries were analyzed in relation to 
all other similar libraries by each criterion suggested. A type of 
discriminate analysis was used to see if any factors consistently 
described needy libraries. 

While the results were not conclusive/ the criteria chosen (volunes 
per capita and netorials expenditures per capita) appeared to be more 
descriptive than others. These criteria were also the ones roost 
coniTonly suggested by those who responded to the ccnmittee's request. 
In addition/ they were very similar to (though more easily neasured 
than) others suggested by the subcommittee last year/ and they were 
related to the program's intent. FurtlieniDre# they reflected two 
iirportant aspects of an institution's collection — its depth and its 
currency. Indexed for size and compared by type of institution/ like 
libraries would be scored relative to each other for depth of 
collection and current effort. Although no single factor has been 
demonstrated to be a perfect measure/ the library profession 
generally finds these criteria agreeable given the parameters 
previously mentioned. 

The results of the analysis and recommendations for program 
amendments were reviewed by the profession last winter and widely 
endorsed. They were submitted to the House Postsecondary Subcocimit- 
tee by the American Library Association in April. 
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The proposed need criteria emd changes to the II-A program were 
presented as follows: 



Funding should be available to those libraries which rank below 
the norm when scored for both "materials expenditures/FTE 
student" and "volumes held/FTE student." Libraries would be 
compared to like institutions according to the classification 
designated by HEGIS — 2 year/ 4 year/ university/ etc* 

The maintenance of effort provision in relation to materials 
expenditures must be assured in current law/ but amended sightly 
to allow applicants to provide assurance based on expenditures/ 
reducing the incidence of waiver requests "after-the-fact." 
Applicants would also supply information based on the 
institutional fiscal year rather than the federal fiscal year. 

A graduated amount between $2/000 and $10/000 would be awarded 
to needy libraries annually/ based on an institution's PTE 
enrollment range. For instance/ grants might be awarded in 
amounts of $2/000/ $4/000/ $8/000/ and $10/000/ based on five 
enrollment ranges. Insufficient appropriations would result/ 
not in smaller grants/ but in fewer grants to the most needy 
institutions. 

Definitions of itaterials expenditures/ volumes/ institutions/ 
and enrollment would be based on those used by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics for HBGIS reportr*^ in order to 
avoid additional paperwork for applicants. 

Libraries would be expected to designate how they pi^ ''y use 
the funds on the grant application forms and to rep';i»"-f -^vi ^^ir 
use after the grant period in conjunction with theii' 'i V'vv.V 
financial reports. 

Research libraries receiving support from the HEA ll-C program 
would be ineligible for II-A funds in that fiscal year/ as under 
law. 

An appropriate organization would evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program after two years. 



While the criteria suggested ray not satisfy everyone's definition of 
a needy library/ they are relevant to the purpose of the program 
(expanding college library resources) and they constitute 
statistically valid tests of need. The library community has rallied 
behind the proposal and is cocnnitted to re-establishing the HEA ll-A 
program and getting it funded in the future. Because it is the only 
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federal program that assists college libraries exclusively and 
because so many college libraries are truly needy* it is crucial that 
Congress recognize the value of supporting reauthorization and 
amendront of Title II-A along with all other programs included in the 
Higher Education Act. 

HEA II-B . The Title II-B program, which is designated for training 
and for research and development projects/ has played a major role in 
attracting minorities to the profession of librariesnship and in 
stimulating innovation/ particularly in the adaptation of new 
technologies* 

The training component increases opportunities for members of 
underrepresented groups to enter the library profession and to 
advance professionally. In the last decade/ over 1/500 persons/ 
including many women and minorities # have been recipients of HEA ll-B 
fellowships. 

An historical survey of these II-B fellowships has just been 
completed by Dr. Mildred Lowe for the Department of Education. The 
study concentrated on the records of doctoral and post-master's 
recipients/ and shows a strong record of achievement. Large numbers 
of these recipients are deans and senior faculty in graduate library 
schools or hold middle to i^per level administrative positions in 
libraries/ and have published and have been active in prC/Iessional 
organizations. 

The training component section of Title II-B also prepares librarians 
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to work more responsively with the underserved and develop viable 
alternatives to traditional library service patterns. Ten years ago, 
when many trained librarians were unable to locate jobs, $2.8 million 
was apprc3priated for this component alone. Today, when more jobs 
than applicants are registered with AUV's Placement Services, only 
$600, OCX) is allotted for training purposes. 

Since the early 1970 e the II-B training program has concentrated on 
recruitment of minorities to librarianship- Of the 1,468 fellowships 
funded during FY 1973-84, 1,032 or over 70 percent were awarded to 
minorities. The need is still great since a recent survey showed 
that professional staffing in libraries is only 5.8 percent Black, 4 
percent Asian, 1.8 percent Hispanic, and 0.2 percent Native American. 

Several characteristics of librarianship make it difficult to recruit 
minority students. Sources of financial assistance typical of other 
fields — such as large-scale research projects or undergraduate labs 
or classes led by teaching assistants— are rare in library science. 
The pay level in librarianship is relatively low compared to other 
professions which have comparable educational requirements. 
The National Commission on Student Financial Assistance recent report 
on graduate* education recommended that the "Library Career Training 
program should be extended to support advanced study in modem 
information technology such as computers, library networking, and the 
preservation of older library materials." The Comnission also 
reconmended a substantied increase in funds. 

The only coordinated program of research in library and information 
science is also funded by HEA i:>B. This program has made an inpact 
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in two important areas: the cSevelopcnent of innovative nethods used in 
extending service to unc3erserved groups/ and the adaptation of newer 
information and ccnmunications technologies to library operations. 
R&D in these areas remains critical — because of the rapid 
convergence between library science and conputer and information 
science/ and the need to iraintain and improve the library as a 
self-help institution. Like the training of ypung people for a 
profession/ funding for research in library and information science 
is an investment in the future of the library and in its ability to 
use technology to improve service to our information society- 

HEA II-C . The HEA II-C program has been highly successful in 
strengthening the resources of research libraries. While the program 
is well directed/ its funds have not been sufficient to award grants 
to more than a third of the qualified applicants. In a report on 
graduate educationr Signs of Trouble and Erosioii/ directed by NYU's 
President and your former colleague John Brademas/ the National 
Conmission on Student Financial Assistance concliaded: 

Independent scholarship at the graduate level is impossible 
without first-rate/ up-to-date library collections. Equally 
iirportant/ many of these collections are unique and 
irreplaceable. . . 

But like everything else/ the cost of books and library s^lCvkces 
has been going up in recent years, 'it^jaries are hard prea.^/-^ 
to provide the public and scholars <.cc.-^t( -a to their colilectj:r*%!3 
and/ in the face of an explosion of 'p^^lished knowle<3g^> 
rtaintain current collections. 

Some of the pressures with which university research collectiohis iiuut 
contend include the following: 

o Although expenditures for library materials rose 
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by 91 percent in the 1970S/ enormous cost increases 
forced a reduction of 20 percent in growth of new 
volumes* 

o Elxpenditures for salaries and wages more than 
doubled in the same period/ although staff size 
increased only 11 percent. 

o Far from preserving these collections for future 
generations, we ar^ permitting them to deteriorate 
on the shelves* Acids used in paper since about 
1850 are literally destroying irreplaceable 
collections. 

A recent review and evaluation prepared for the Department of 
Education noted that II-C "has given the nation tens of thousands of 
unique titles acquired for scholarly investigation/ thousands of 
fragile and irreplaceable volumes preserved for long terra use/ and 
hundreds of thousands of bibliographic records linked through online 
data files/ in a format which will enable individual research 
scholars to locate items not held at the local research library*" 

HEA II-D . ALA is reconmending the replacement of the current Part D, 
National Periodical System/ which was never funded, with a new Part D 
for College Jabrary Technology and Cooperation Grants, This proposal 
follows the Part D program proposed last year in HR 5210 by 
Representatives Ford and Coleman/ and was baaed on a recarmendation 
by the American Council on Education. This program would provide 
competitive grants of at least $15/000 for up to three years/ which 
would have a one-third matching requirement/ and ib«?uld be made to; 



(1) Institutions of higher education which demonstrate a 
need for special assistance for the planning/ development/ 
acquisition/ installation/ maintenance, or replacement 

of technological equipment (including conputer terdware 
aiid software) necessary to participate in networks for 
fl!)aring of library resources* 

(2) Coctoinations of higher education iiistitutions which 
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denonstrate a need for special assistance in establishing 
and strengthening joint-use library facilities/ resoiarces 
or equipment. 

(3) Other public and private non-profit organizations which 
provide library and information services to higher 
education institutions on a fomalr cooperative 

basis for the purpose of establishing/ developing/ or 
expanding prograns or projects that inprove their 
ficcvices to higher education institutions. 

(4) Institutions of higher education conducting research or 
demonstration projects to meet ^cial natiotral or 
regional needs in utilizing technology to enhance 
library or inronnation sciences- 

The recotnifindation recognizes that capitalization costr have posed a 

significant barrier to the fiUl utilization of technological 

developments by academic libraries. This program will further the 

goal of developing a nationwide network of information resources in 

support of scholarship. 



The difficulties academic libraries face in becoming technologically 
up-to-date/ and the reason MA reconmends adding planning and 
development to HR 5210* s eligible uses of funds / are highlighted by 
two brief excerpts from 19B4 ASHE-ERIC higher Education Research 
Report from the Association for the Study of Higher Education/ 
Academic Libraries; The Changing Knowled^? Centers of Colleges and 
Universities/ by Barbara B, Horan: 



Oto date/ the nunber of libreiries that are in the process of 
building an "information age" library is still small* Most have 
not yet ta3ten the initial steps/ and many have not yet even 
begun the hard task of planning for change. But long-range 
planning/ especially planning to meet the costs of technological 
change/ is essential if technology is to be successfully 
integrated into the library- Libraries and their supporting 
institutions must make plans for an expensive transformation at 
a time when funds are already limited and when many other 
demands are competing for them, (p.27) 

Some libraries, especieaiy those in email liberal arts colleges/ 
may not have the chance to see what automation might be able to 
do for their operating costs because they are not likely to have 
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the money to invest in full-scale library automation. Th^ 
libraries at such institutions will shoulder a disproportionate 
share of the budget cuts because expenditures for library 
materials are easier to cut than people. The relative 
unavailability of capital funds neans that many institutions 
will not be able to adopt labor-saving library technology. The 
best chance for smaller libraries to automate will cone through 
tne use of affordable microcociputers. (p.39} 

iffiAja:-;A. We are reconmending an amendment to Title VI, Internation- 
al Education Programs; to create a separate program for the acquisi- 
tion and sharing of periodicals published outside the United States. 
This program would si5>port the purpose of TiUe VI by strengthening 
library resources in foreign languages. Although this function has 
been permitted under the existing law, the percent of total grants 
used for this purpose has declined frcm 21.2% in 1973-74 to 13.9% in 
1981-fi2. As funds have fallen, the cost of maintaining library 
periodical collections has risen. Furthermore/ this decline 
threatens research and technological deve.lopront that depends heavily 
on for^^ign materials, because delayed acquisition of these materials 
is cr::en inpossible due to small print runs. As an exanple of the 
critical importance of foreign journals, consider the problem of the 
dearth of timely technical materials from such countries as Japan, at 
a time when our conputer scientists need nore information on the 
state of conputer science and technology there. Very few of our 
libraries collr-t materials in Japanese outside of the humanities, so 
that even the major computer science journal p-Jblisbed in Japan is 
collected only by the Library of Congress. 

The limited funds available previously through the Title VI program 
have not been sufficient to irnprove significantly the accjuisition of 
foreign periodicals. While other sections of HEA might be applied 
toward this purpose, the can?)etition for funds, is great. A special 
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program would eissure the nodest amount of funds necessary to acquire 
nany of the key publications printed outside this country. A 
reliable and consistent funding saurce is needed if libraries are to 
avoid serious omissions in the holdings of their roost essential 
foreign periodical collections. 

In dosing/ I would like to thank Chairman Ford and the Subcomnittee 
mentors for your staunch support and encouragement during a period of 
austerity. You have not only been a friend of libraries/ but also a 
stalwart chairpion of the important mission libraries play in the 
learning and research processes. The contributioas the federal 
government has made to academic libraries over the years have been 
relatively small in terms of dollars. But the inpact upon the 
development/ availability/ and preservation of essential inforroaticn 
resources has been substantial. Without the partnership of our 
institutions of higher education and the govcTTurent ? :.:uld not 
have offered such widespread benefits as the Tiia'."' '- •'f ia 

nationwide network of libreiries that are free and ape/* i.o a71 the 
citizens of this country. We greatly appreciate your role in 
assuring these services to the public Bud look forward to working 
with you in improving national library programs that have developed 
over the pati 20 years and that will continue to serve the 
ever-increasing needs of an information society. 

I would also like to express ALA's deep appreciation to Oiairman Ford 
for introducing H.J. Res. 244/ calling for a second White House 
Conference on Lib'rary and Information Services no later than 1989. 
ALA passed a resolution July 10 thanking RepresentatiTO Ford for his 
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leadership. ALA believes the White House Conference is necessary to 
build public awareness of the precarious state of American library 
service today and to facilitate informed, grassroots policymaking 
concerning the future of all types of libraries. We strongly 
recorarend enactnent of enabling legislation at the earliest possible 
date. 

On behalf of the American Library Association/ I would like to thank 
you for this opportunity to appear before the Subcaimittee today and 
urge you to extend the Higher Education Act, with the modificaticns 
discussed in this testimony. 
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RESOLUTION ON HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION 



WHEREAS, The Higher Education Act Is due for reauthorization in the 99th 
Congress; and 

WHEREAS, In "A Nation at RisV," libraries, including college and research 

libraries, are essential to the attalmnent of excellence in education 
and a learning society; and 

WHEREAS, The American Library Association has had a long standing commltnent 
to attaining excellence in education by supporting f-ideral programs 
such as the Higher Education Act, particularly tltU 11 which funds 
programs for college and research libraries and for training and 
research; and 

WHEREAS, The Higher Education Act has benefitted libraries substantially by 
supporting acquisitions, training, research and demonstration pro- 
grams, preservation activity, resource sharing, strengthening unique 
collections, bibliographic control, and technological development; 
and 

WHEREAS, College and research libraries continue to face increased pressures 
to serve all citizens and to provide more information resources in 
both traditional and new formats which cost far more than their 
budgets can afford; and 

WHEREAS, In order to provide collections suitable to support the curriculum 
and research programs in higher education, many academic libraries 
should be targeted for supplemental federal funds on the basis of 
need criteria being developed and recommended by the library pro- 
fession; and 

WHEREAS, New ter'.mologies require continuous training for librarians, 

minority recruitment is crucial, and research and demonstration 
projects can have a significant Impact on library productivity and 
resource sharing; and 

WHEREAS, Unique resources must continue to be strengthened, preserved, and 
made available for national and international research; and 

WHEREAS, Academic libraries must adapt new technologies in order to assure 

users access to textual and bibliographic databases sad must cooperate 
' promote access to information through resource ahariJig, but are 
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often unable to afford startup costs; and 



WHEREAS, 



Other programs included in the Higher Education Act can benefit from 
and contribute to strong library programs and services; now, therefore, 
be it 
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RESOLVED, That Congress strengthen academic libraries which are integral to the 
Information Inf rrr.rructure of our nation's educational and research 
programs by -t*-- .^nd amending the Higher Education Act; and, be 



FURTHER RESOLVED, 7hat Co•o>rd^.r<^ fui^d all Higher Education Act title II programi 
at the au.thorlzed levels so that libraries can provide the materials 
and i»ervlc«s needed to support an Information society. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
Aacrlcan Library Association 
Vasbington, P,C. 
January 9, 1985 
(Council Document #28.2) 
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Prepared Statement of Harold B. Shill, Ph.D., West Virginia University 
Libraries on Behalf of the American Library Association 

My name is Harold Shill* X am Head Librarian at the Evansdale Library^ West 
Virginia University in Morgantown. X am representing the iWnerican Library 
Association today in testimony on Title II of the Higher laucation Act* 

During recent years I have vgorked extensively on the develc^ment of "need 
criteria" for Title II-A as a manber of the Legislation Oormittee of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries. X have also devoted nuch attention to the en- 
tire range of Federal programs and regulations affecting acadanic, public and 
school libraries as Federal Relations Cooniinator for the West Virginia Library 
Association. 

testijTony vdll focus on changes in the acadanic library enviroment since 
the Higher Education Act was enacted in 1965, the ijiportanoe of Federal programs to 
those develc^znents, problans and opportunities facing acadanic libraries as we move 
rapidly into the "infomation age, " and the ijiportance of the revised versions of 
Titles IX-A and II-D for the continued vitality of academic libraries in an era of 
constant change. I support the Anerican Library Association position on Titles 
II-B, II-C and VI-A, bat iny statement will concentrate on II-A and Ii-D. 
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Background and Federal tole 

Higher education, scholarly publication and acadatiic libraries were very 
different enterprises when the Higher Education Act was first auttoizeJ a«a furded 
in 1965, Student bodies were injch snaller, far fewer books and periodicals were 
jxjblished, the cost of books anA jo^amals was roach lower, the print format was the 
unchallenged modium of scholariV oatmunication, 4x6 inJex cards were still used 
heavily ty researchers, the card catalog ard the periodical index were the primary 
tools for identifying relevant Fwblications, microfilm was the most significant new 
storage technology, and libraries were expected to be reasonably self-sufficiaat 
repositories of knowledge for their users. The vgdrld War II research partnership 
betfci^en the Federal goverment and the universities was accepted as a permanent, 
knowledge-generating investinent in the national interest. Acadanic libraries were 
perceived as an essential support for that partnership ani for the national effort 
to provide a college education to all who qualified, mere was little hint, 
hcjwever, of the technological and publication explosions which have so fundanentally 
transformed academic libraries since that tine. 

Few sectors of American life have not been inf.luer^ by the twin revolutions 
in corputers and teleccmminications, and the effect upon academic libraries has 
been profound. Starting in the early 1970s, libraries began storir^ arrf retrieving 
cataloging data fron the Online Corputer Library Center (OCIC) in Columbus, Ohio, 
and several other large "bibliographic utilities, Participating libraries would 
call up the full catalog card reoord for a newly-received book on a CRT terminal, 
make any modifications needed for local use, transnit an instant "print" request 
over dedicated telephone lines to the OCIC mainfrane ooiputer, aixi receive the 
ootpleted catalog cards in the mail a few days later. At West Virginia University 
we now receive 98 percent of our catalogii^ f ran OOC, This systan has eliminated 
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processing backlogs of 6 months or ncre, thereby enahXing lihriiries to get hooks 
on the shelf alitost iimaiiately after receipt and giving researchers rapid access 
to the latest publications, 

The OCDC database, vrtiich now contains approximately 12 m il l i on separate 
bibliographic records, also enables libraries to identify another library whirfi 
has a bobk not available locally and transnit an instant, electronic request to 
borrow that book. As a result, researchers have ready access to most of mankind's 
reoordaa knowledge airf are increasingly taking full ad\?antage of this capability 
through interlibrary loan and document delivery services, 

A second developnent which has revolutionized serxuce in academic libraries 
is the introduction of online databases. Several major vendors, including the 
Naticruil Library of Medicine, provide access to more than 2,400 bibliographic, 
niraric, full-text airf ready reference databases. Some of the databases duplicate 
publications available in printed format. Others, such as the twsiness databases 
ABI/INPCXW ard hRNAGEMEUT OCNIH^IS, are available in electronic form only. Academic 
libraries began providing access to these databases, xisually on a oost-reoovery 
basis, in the mid-1970s, aid demand has increased geometrically since that time. 
At tl>e University of Tennessee, for exanple, the number of database searches 
oo«aucted by library staff increased from 88 in 1975 to 524 in 1979 to 1,696 in 
1983. Cost and staffing limitations are the only factors holding database 
searching voluie to this level in most institutions. 

• A third major developnent since 1965 has been the online public aooass 
catalog. Oiline catalogs expedite access to newly-received materials by elimi- 
nating the tire needed for filing 3 to 8 cards per title manually in a conventional 
card catalog. They also permit faculty roembers and students at terminals elsewhere 
oil canpus to determine the library's holdings, see whether a needed itan is in 
circulationt anS transnit a request for that itan to the library. In addition. 
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researchers can perform sophisticated searches not possible in a card catalog aid 
have the citations they retrieve printed for later use. Ttough only about 200 of 
the nation's 3,300 acadanic libraries have an online card catalog at present, most 
are now converting their holdings records into machine-readable form to facilitate 
creation of an online catalog in the near future, Ohe online catalog provides 
enormous economies of effort for researchers and library staff alite. Ihe major 
obstacle to iirplanentation is cost. 

In addition to these technological changes, acadeivic libraries have xindergone 
a substantial change in philosophy and service structure since 1965, One major 
expression of that change has been the spread of bibliographic instruction, or 
user education* programs, V«Jhile libraries have always given tours, frequently in 
conjunction with freshnan English classes, the concept that students should develop 
information-retrieval ocxipetencies relevzmt to their professional interests has 
gained wide acceptance in the past decade. During the 1984-85 acadanic year, li- 
brarians in the Evansdale Library provided in-depth instrvjction for all f reslman 
aigineering and scpliaiore Curriculim & Instruction students at Vtest Virginia 
University, It is our belief that this type of instruction will produce nore 
coipetent engineers and contribute to excellence in education, since the instruction 
is designed to be useful in roe's career 2is well as in college, Research on the 
long-terfa effects of bibliogr£iphic instruction confirms that it does indeed provide 
lasting benefits to the recipient. 

Many college and university libraries have accepted a social responsibility 
extending beyond the ojunediate needs of their students and faculty manbers. 
Central Michigan University and the 'West Virginia College of Graduate Studies 
deliver library materials to students taking extension courses at renote sites, 
thereby providing the benefits of a college library to students wha are unable to 
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ocne to the canpus. Most ac^emic libraries permit access to their resources by 
local ci^izen5« businesses and goverrenent officials. Any citizen of West Virginia 
can have fiall access to state-supported acadatdc libraries by presenting i State- 
wide Borrower's Card, available under a program established by the West Virginia 
Library Oonnission, Some college and university libraries have negotiated arrange- 
nents with local inSustries to help meet their technical infomiation requirements. 
Mar^ university libraries provide iinnodiate patient care infomation to doctors 
treating patients with unusual synptonis. 

Finally, nost academic libraries have recognized that they are points of access 
to the larger body of human knowledge, rejecting the old concept that a library is 
essentially a "warehouse. " Documents not available in the local library can be 
secured in 3-5 days through odnnercial delivery services. Books and articles re- 
quested frcni other libraries through the OCIC Interlibrary loan Sub-Systan do not 
take much longer. The ability to identify and deliver rapidly materials not found 
in the local Xit&Qxy has been a great enhancement for scholarship and research. 
Libraries £ure Imsrpasingiy allocating scarce resources to document delivery 
servicsfs, reoogr^zing that oorputer netv-orks have nade possible a fundamental 
alteration in the breacSth of iicoess libraries can provide. 

A siqjjjortive .?:ederal government has been essential to both the technalogical 
and role changes e}^)erienced by academic libraries in the past 20 years. Itte 
Machine-Readablf ^tdh^ing (MARC) project at the Library of Congress, begun in 
1965» has t/ir«"Vf??"V »■ \:?jor portion of the cataloging records included in the data- 
base** of OCLC i.yi& K^' jT bibliographic utilities. The national library of Medicine 
d'iveloped xTtS snSxCiuT^ language used for its own databases, which have profoundly 
affected medical education and health care delivery in the United States. Searching 
language developed by NIM and NASA have served a** . jototypes for the online industry. 
Ttje National Agricultural Library mounts two major databases, AGRICX3IA and CRIS 
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(Current Research Information Service) , Miich are essential to all agricultural 
research in the United States today. All three "national" libraries er^age in re- 
search and develc^rent projects, including laser disk and optical character 
recognition technology, which pranise enormous benefits for librarieSj private 
vendors, resevchers and others engaged in the developnent and dissemination of 
knowledge. 

OVro very significant pieces of legislation. Title III of the Library Services 
and Construction Act, and the postal revenue forgone subsidy, have greatly enhanced 
access to knowledge through libraries. The Library Services and Cbnstruction Act 
has provided funding for the developnent of resource-sharing networks, thereby 
••jnabling libraries to provide regional and nationwide access without diverting ironies 
from loccil collection development or services. The postal revenue forgone subsidy 
penuits the exchange of materials between libraries or their mailing directly to 
disabled, aged, blind and other patrons without cutting into the book budget ex- 
cessively. 

Shared cataloging through bibliograp^iic utilities, database searching, an3 
interlibrary loan services in turn are affected profoundly by teleocmiunications 
rates. Requests for ssharply increased private line tariffs following the AT&T 
divestiture have been opposed vigorously by the library oonnunity, since higher 
rates would jeopardize the new linkages between ooiputers owned by libraries, 
bibliographic utilities and database vendors. The Federal Cannunications Can- 
mission did sharply reduce the private line rate increase approved for AT&T earlier 
this year as a result of library protests. 

Although other Federal actions also have a significant inpact upon academic 
libraries, the Higher Education Act is the only national legislation which specifi- 
cally addresses their needs. In order to fully appreciate the need for reauthariza- 
tion of the library programs in the Higher Education Act, it is necessary to consider 
briefly the technological and eoonomic dt2vel6pTents which will influence the evolu- 
tion of academic libraries in the next few years. 
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Acadanic Libraries; the Near Future 
Libraries are part of a larger environment including higher edunation» the 
publishing industry, information technology, and politics. The future of academic 
libraries depends heavily on the direction of developnents in these sectors. 

Higher education heis responded to the demograf^c decline of the conventional 
college-age group by curricular adjustment and recruitment of non- traditional 
students. It tas responded to reductions in governnental support for research 
by forging partnerships with private industry. It has continued to provide direct 
service to society through agricultural and engineering extension prcgrams, business 
research institutes, applied research, and coiisultation, Siinultaneously, institu- 
tions vdth adequate funding have sought to enhance the cortnunication ca p abi li ties 
of their faculty aid students by "wiring" the canpus and creating work stations 
with access to the oonputer center, outside ccufjuting facilities, rxd other faculty 
ranbers aid students within the institution. New programs in such areas as com- 
puter engineering, biotechnology, CAD/CRM, robotics, artificial intelligence, 
gerontology, aid enviromental sciences are also being created to meet societal 
needs. 

Ihe term "information explosion" is often used to describe the vast increase 
in publishing output and fonrat in recent years. TVse number of books published 
annually has increased 48 percent since 1970. Ihe nunber of periodicals has in- 
creased ccnparably over the same time period. Ohe cost of the average hardoover 
bobk has risen fron $8.77 to $31.19 between 1969 and 1983, while the average 
subscription cost for a periodical rose fron $9.31 to $50.23 over the sane inter- 
val. Very few academic libraries were able to keep up with these respsctuvti 355 
percent aid 440 percent increases, and the number of titles aoguired declirisd 
approxinQtfily 20 percent while the volume of publication increased. As a resiilt, 
acadanic libraries acquired a steadily shrinking portiixi V'f the relevant literature 
during the 1970s and early 1980s. 
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At the sane tin^, publicatixans have apt^xed incr easingly in imcxarxventional 
fontats. Mar.y l-iorories have dev^ioperi large oolloctions of educational dcxnments 
and technical zeparts, many of thesr. the result of Federal programs, in microfiche. 
Microfiche readers and reader-*Fr±nters have been acquired to permit use of these 
documents. Many indexes, reference books,, encycl Jpedias and journals are now 
published in both print and nachine-readable formaits, including the HARVARD 
KJcINESS REVIEW and the 16 journals published by the American Chemical Society. 
Scrte bibliographic databases, the or-mne equivalent of periodical indexes, have 
been published in electronic form or^y and never will appear in print. Wilfrid 
I^ncaster, one of the leading students of the technological revolution in li- 
braries, estimates that 25 percent of out current reference books will be available 
in electronic form only by 1990, and 50 percent of existing periodical irdexes and 
abstracting services will be accessible only via ccxtixiter tenninal by 2000. He 
also predicts that 50 pci-cent of adl new technical reports will be available only 
in electronic form by 1995. 

Libraries have taken advantage of 'the advances in information technology to 
offer a broad range of new services, Xn nany libraL'ics, patrons have been taught 
to do their CTvtj "end-user" setarches of online databases with microoonputers located 
inside the library, in oUierSr faculty research interest profiles have been loaded 
into Lxjijjuters and sixe run against new loadings of a database each month, thereby 
exposing scbolaKS to relevant articles in hundreds of jcximals with each update and 
increasing their literature searching efficiency o^xanentially. Gone libraries, 
cuc^ as Old Dcsninion University, have purchased tapes of certain high-damnfl data- 
bases and use thaa to create custonized databases for faculty iicmbers. Still other 
libraries are working closely with university administrations to develop institu- 
tion-wide information databases, Scne libraries, such as the University of Delaware, 
use ooT^ter-^Bsisted instruction to give basic library skills orientation to £lL1 
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inoaning freshien, with the reference liicrarians concentrating on more specialized 
instruction to students in their acadanic irajor arefis. Ctaine card catalogs can be 
?preg^" fran otxputer terminals in other states as well as on caiifxis, 

The acadanic litaary environnent has changed radically in the past 20 years, 
an3 will change even core in the near future. New technologies have pemitted an 
array of services vMch would have seemed inoonceivahle when the Higher Education 
Act was enacted. A new philosophy of librarianship has stressed ocrputerized 
literature access and information skills training in addition to collection 
de-zelc^rent, The n»jor obstacles to continued acceleration of this development ca-:.* 
eooraiic — rising postal and teleoamunications costs, increased costs for 
library materials, declining institutional revenues, and capital costs for hardware 
and software — rather than technological. 

Higher Education Act; Title II-A 

Few libraries have been able to keep paoe with the increasing oost of library 

materials, not to mention the increasing numbers of books and journals ixiblishad 

each year. At my own institution, Vtest Virginia University, the book hidget rose 

218 percent between 1959 ard 1983, while book and periodical prices escalated 

255 percent and 440 percent, respectively. During the same period, the propcartion 

of the materials budget spent on periodicals has risen fran less than 50 percent 

to aOnost 80 percent. Ohe oonsequences for higher education of these trends have 

been noted in the report of the National Enquiry on Scholarly Catmunication: 

Although libreuries have been grwing at ejqxanential rates 
in recent decades, the rapid growth in oost and volume of publi- 
cations means tJ>at each library is beocming Increasingly less 
able to satinty the research and educational needs of its users. 

( Scholarly CtTC^^Kiication: The Report of the National Enquiry , 

p. 20.) 
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Ihis loss of tcyijig power adversely affects institutions of all sizes. Ftor 
oatmnity colleges, it nay recJuce their ability to develop programs supportir^ new 
ooUection neecis, such as literature in electronics technology. In four-year in- 
ctitutions, reductions in collection breadth vill affect the quality of education 
provided for undergraduates. In uni*;ersities, an inadequate ooUections budget 
will both penalize students and faculty in traditional areas of inquiry and inhibit 
development of strong collections in new areas of curricular and research atphases. 

Ihe nation has an interest in high-quality research and education, both 
graduate and undergraduate, frcm its colleges and universities. Without strong 
library collections, research, instruction and service will suffer. Title II-A 
offers a vehicle through which the neediest institutioxis can address collection de- 
ficiencies, thereby ijtproving the overall qu£aity of instruction and research, 
while avoiding too heavy a reliance on the resources of other institutions. Needy 
institutions generally have little opportunity to build stmng collections even 
for undergraduate instruction, ^iven declining enrollments, risir^ materials costs 
and the "information ©plosion." Further assistance is needed if students at these 
institutions are to get a sound preparation for life after graduation. 

I have been very much involved in the developient of need criteria for 
Title II-A during the past years. I became particularly ooncemed that cne 
proposed need criterion, that libraries receiving less than 2.8 percent of the 
educational and general budget of the institution be defined as "needy," would be 
insensitive to real need. This concern began when I discovered that none of tte 
15 state-supported institutions in West Virginia, a state with the highest unarplpy- 
ment rate in the country and a recent history of cutbacks in higher education, 
vould qualify as "needy" using this definition of need. Oonparison with several 
other states indicated that this criterion would be biased in favor of larger, jtoze 
ooTplex institutions where library expendinires might be adequate but would oan- 
prise a analler percentage of overall expenlitures. 
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Following this discoVvli,'.,/, I. undertook a coiprehensive ou«jr.j/v5tion of academic 
lihrary expenditures in five States — West Virginia, Mississij-Vi' Connecticut, 
Arizona and North Carolina — to see uiiether a more sensitive criterion could be 
fouid. I finally determined that three variables — library expend! t«;r.:^i Tcr 
student, voltsnes per student, and period i cal subscript inns per student — 
successfully distinguish "needy" from less-neaedy institutions. Assigning scale 
scores for various rankings on these variables, I found that these criteria did 
indeed exclude institutions known to be affluent and include those known to be 
needy. 7)iese criteria appeared to reflect need regardless of size. It also avoided 
the problan of "loaiing'* too heavily on one variable, since volumes per student is 
a measure of long-term development while expenditures per student is a measure of 
current effort. Sane ocrobination of past and present measures appeared desirable 
for developing . truly ik^nsitive indicator of need. 

TSiis reoczTTiendation was presented to the ACRL Legislation Ccninittee at the 
1984 Annual Conference of the American Library Association in Dallas, Ttixas. Vlhile 
it was agreed that a volumes/expenditures criterion sppGared viable, it v«as felt by 
the oamittee that broad, systematic input froni the academic library ooanimity 
should be x.eoeivQd. Sucdi input was received through a letter to library leaders 
across the country fran Nancy Kranich, Chciir of the PCSL Legislation Ccimiittee. 
VEGL\ tapes containing library data from most higher education institutions in the 
country were then run at New York University to determine which criteria, among 
many proposed, would most accurately identify a needy library. Analysis of the 
results ijgaicated that a oanbtnation of volimes per student and expenditures per 
student vrould best identify a needy lihrary. The third variable in my proposal, 
subscriptions per student, was dropped as a result of this statistical analysis. 

I am convinced that the input received fran the library oonrunity, the 
statistical analysis of HBGIS dat£ and my analysis of the iiipact of different 
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variables provide a sound basis for the identification of appropriate need criteria, 
and I believe such criteria are presented in the ALA/ARL proposal. 

Higher Education Act: Title U-^ 

While adequate oollections renain essential far sucorissful education and 

research, acaderic libraries most also make significant investments in oorputer 

technology to participate fully in the information age. As the National Enquiry on 

Scholarly Ocnrrunication has noted: 

Ihe next decade will usher in many changes in the services 
available fron libraries and in the methods of librsuri' use, itost 
of these changes vdll accelerate the trend away fron each library 
being a self-contained unit^ toward a systsn in which the library 
will be a service center, capable of linking users to national 
bibliographic files cind distant collections, ( Scholarly Connuni- 
cation; Ihe Report of the National Enquiry, p, 159,) 

There is a real danger that many institutions will not be able to afford the 
start-up costs necessary to participate in OOJC and other library networks, provide 
searches of online databases, develop an online catalog, or make other vital in- 
vestjnents in infocnration technology. Institutions unable to make such ocmnitnents 
will find their 3tJsdents deprived of access to national databases, access to 
materials available in electronic form only, and experiences essential to success 
in a learning soziety. Researchers at such institutions will operate at an in- 
surmountable disadvantage in conparison to colleagues whj utilize the new infoniB- 
tion technologies, and effective teachers will ic rjiven an incentive to move to 
institutions vihere they can give state-of-thje-art ir;struction to their stixients. 

New technologies are costly, Institutioas unable to invest in them will finS 
themselves slipping inexorably into a lower tichelon where the quality of instruction 
and research will decline continually. Higher eduaiticn will beoome dranatically 
segregated into "information-rich" and "ij^fonration poor" iriStitutions. 
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Uie nation has an interest in high-quality instruction and research in 
institutions of higher education. Title IM, as modified in the ALA/ARL proposal, 
would provide a means for institutions to expose their students and faculty manbers 
to the opportunities provided by new information technologies. In order to pre- 
serve the diversity in quality educational opportunity which exists, it is 
essential that funding be made available to enable acadanic libraries to advance 
into the "information age." Failure to do so will create a t3.o-tiered system of 
higher education, Uiereby placing graduates of lo«r-echelon institutions at a real 
oonpetitive disadvantage with their peers from better-funded institutions. 

conclusion 

Acadanic libraries today are both repositories of kncMledge and nodes prerviding 
access to virtually all recorded hunan knowledge. Ihey are essential support 
services for institutions which educate cur leaders, perform pure and applied re- 
search for the benefit of society, anrt deliver many services to our citizens. 
Effective acadanic libraries, utilising the new information technologies available, 
can help produce a more infoniation-aaipetent graduate, greatly expedite the re- 
search process, and aid in the delivery of services to the general public. 

Ihe nation's acadanic libraries have provided, and will continue to provide, 
essential informational services for higher education and the general oamiunity. 
With adequate funding, they will continue to provide both strong collections re- 
sponsive to changing ^ociet^d needs and access to the larger vrarld of human 
kuDwledge through corputer technology. Titles II-A and II-D with the proposed 
revisions provide nteans for ensuring that both of these functions will continue to 
te performed. I hope that you will include the AIA and ARL reoonnendations in a 
reautharirod Higher Education Act. 

lhank ycxi. 
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Mr. Ford. Nancy Hubers. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY HTJBERS, VICE CBAIE, mAM^ OF TRUST- 
EES, CATONSVILLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, ACCOMFAMSD BY 
PHILLIP a ENGLISH, DIRECTOR, TELEFROPUCTIOKS AND 
MEDIA SERVICES 

Ms. Hubers. Mr. Chairman, members of the si^facommittee, my 
name is Nancy Hubers, cmd I am vice chair of the Board of Tus- 
trees of Catonsville Community College, Dundalk Community Col- 
lege and Essex Community College. With me today is Phillip C. 
English, director of Teleproduction and Media Services at Catons- 
ville Community College. We are here today on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Community College Trustees and the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to testify on reauthoriza- 
tion of title n of the Higher Education Act. Title II provides au- 
thorization for money for college research library assistance and li- 
brary training and research. 

We recommend the reauthorization of part (a), college library re- 
source development grants. 

Part (b), college library training research and development. 

And part (c), strengthening or research library resources. 

We recommend replacing pB^r'> (d)— the periodical system, has 
never been funded— with the ^..ew part (d) entitled, "college learn- 
ing technology and cooperation grants." 

Community Colleges are deeply concerned about title 11 of the 
Hi^J^er Educatit^n Act because access and opportunity are the back- 
of the community college philosophy. Community college li- 
braries have traditionally been one of the main resources for access 
to knowledge and they must continue in that role in the future. 

Modern libraries house not only books but also video tapes, tele- 
vision production equipment, computer software packages, that 
provide services to students, professors, business and industry and 
the local community. 

The three community colleges in Baltimore County, MD, are typ- 
ical of community colleges nationally. They serve a diverse popula- 
tion with a wide variety of learning needs. As an example, at Ca- 
tonsville Community College, the average age of our students is 
over 27. Eight percent of these students are employed while attend- 
ing college and 63 percent are women. Sixty percent of graduates 
continue their education bey<5nd the associate degree. These stu- 
dents are learning new skills and upgrading old ones. 

Besides the main campus, the students can attend college at 
branch campuses, at extension centers, at the workplace, and at 
home via the television. Special facilities are available for visually 
handicapped and hearing impaired people. Our learning resources 
center is called the library media and television center. Learning 
technologies are an essential part of the efforts in that center. The 
center has been innovative and resourceful in acquiring and using 
technologies, but needs to be able to do more. 

As an example, the print part of the center subscribes to a data 
base utility called Dialogue, Dialogue provides access to over 200 
data bases, including many of the most commonly used indexes for 
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academic research. This resource allows the center to provide tradi- 
tional library services to many students effectively and efficiently. 

With the additional equipment like modems, disc drives, comput- 
er terminals, and appropriate software packages, the center could 
exponentially expand the knowledge and information available to 
our clientele. 

In the media services section of the center, the college uses cable 
television to deliver instructional material, including complete 
courses, for students at home. Last year over 6,000 students in 
Maryland took college credits via television. Our colleges are 
among the leaders in the use of this new technology. The colleges 
have also applied for instructional television fixed service systems 
and computers which will allow delivery of courses to learning cen- 
ters that are not now currently served. 

We need to be able to acquire this type of technology expand 
our information delivery net\yoi*k. One example of a new arning 
technology is the video disc. This, coupled with microcomputers, 
can store an enormous capacity of printed, verbal, and audio infor- 
mation. As an example, the entire cyclopedia can be stored on a 
single video disc and any of the information can be retrieved in 2 
seconds or less. 

We have a strong relationship at our colleges with military and 
industrial users, training their personnel. Video discs is an impor- 
tant tool in this training and we need to be able to make full use of 
this technology to meet the needs of this important segment of our 
constituency. 

The suggested new part D, college learning technology and coop- 
eration grants will be of great assistance to community colleges na- 
tionally. These institutioris would utilize the grants to develop or 
expand programs or projects to serve the communities in which the 
institutions are located and the constituencies which they serve. 

Libraries are important to the future of postsecondary education, 
but Baltimore County community colleges, like most community 
colleges in the Nation, are unable to keep up with the rapidly 
changing technology. The majority of the existing budgets are 
aimed at maintaining current systems and even that is difficult at 
times. The need for colleges to move into the new technologies in 
library and media services is very, very crucial. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the commu- 
nity colleges. I have with me Mr. English, and we can answer some 
questions if you might like. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy Rubers follows:] 
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Pi^ARED Statement of Nancy Hubers. Vice Chair of the Board of Trustees, 
Catonsville CoMMUNiry College. Baltimore, MD, on Behalf of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees 

Mr* Oialnaan, Members of the Subcoomlttee, oy name Is Nancy Hubers, and I 
am Vice Chair of the Board of Trustees of Catonsville Community College, Dundalk 
Comnunlty College and Essex Community College. With me today Is PhUllp C, English, 
Director of Teleproductlon and Media Services at Catonsville Conanunlty College. 
We are here today on behalf of the Association of Community College Trustees and 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 



It Is a pleasure having the opportunity to testify on* the reauthorization 
of Title II of the Higher Education Act. Title II provides authorization for 
federal money for "College and Research Library Assist a?:ce and Library Training 
and Research," We recommend reauthorization for Part A, College Library Resource 
Development Grants; Part B, College Library Training, Research and Development! 
and Part C, Strengthening Research Library Resources, We recommend replacing 
Part D, the National Periodical System, which has never been funded, with a 
new Part D entitled ColleRe Learning Technology and Cooperation Grants . 

Community colleges are deeply concerned about Title II of the Hig.her 
Education Act because "Access to Opportunity" and "Opportunity with Excellence " 
are our credos and represent the backbone of our philosophy- Neither "Access 
•to Opportunity" nor "Opportunity with Excellence" can exist without "Access 
to Knowledge" and that Is what libraries have been traditionally all about 
and that Is what they will be In the future. 

Modem college libraries arc leamiag resource centers which house books and 
magazines but also spawn a ayriad of highly sophisticated microcomputers, videodiscs, 
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vldeotapes, television production equipment and software packages, making 
accessible to students, professors, business and industry and the local community 
information '^o vhich they would be otherwise denied access. 

One might ask why does it matter to the United States what community colleges 
think about any federal legislation concerning librari*»s. Let me backtrack a 
moment and tell you something about us and our students. There are 1,221 com- 
munity. Junior and technical colleges serving more than 90 percent of the Nation's 
Congressional districts. Community colleges enroll five million students in 
credit programs. According to NCES, two-thirds of the students who received 
associate deg**»>s in 1980-81 graduated from occupational and technical programs. 
Twenty-four percent of the students enrolled in credit courses transfer to four- 
year institutions. An additional three and a half miilicn scttdents are enrolled 
in non-credit programs. Of all freshmen now starting postsecondary education, 
53ii percent are enrolled in community colleges. 

Community colleges pride themselves on being able to offer an opportunity 
for quality education to people who would not otherwise be able to attend college. 
We are accessible institutions. Our tuition costs are low; in 198A the national 
average cost for public two-year colleges was $560 for tuition and fees. And 
because we have a commitment to providing special services for students who need 
them, we give many students an opportunity for educational success that they 
could not find elsewhere. 

Community colleges enroll half of the minority undergraduates in this 
country. Forty-three percent of Black undergraduates, fifty-four percent of 
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the handicapped Americans in postsecondary education attend their local cooaaunity 
college. 

Community colleges are committed to the concept of "Opportunity with Excellence." 
Nearly any person, no matter his/her record in high school or his/her performance 
on national tests, no matter his or her age, race, sex or physical handicap is 
invited by our institutions to try for a college education. We are firmly committed 
to keeping our doors open to all students who want to learn. We do not penalize 
adults because they do not have a high school diploma or because they do not have 
financial means. Ue provide our graduates with marketable skills Co help them 
overcoms their lack of education and training and to help them gain access to the 
workforce of the nation. 

Catonsville Community College in particular is^one of three comprehensive 
Community Colleges serving over 650,000 residents of Baltimore County. These three 
Colleges are typical of Community Colleges nationally in that they serve a diverse 
population with a wide variety of learning needs. These Colleges are unique in 
chat they have developed in response to the unique needs of the communities of 
which they are a part. At Catonsville the average age of our students is over 
27. Eighty percent of students are employed while attending college a-nd fifty 
three percent are women. Sixty percent of our graduates continue their educstion 
bevond the Associated degree, while 7 percent already have a Bachelor's Degree 
when they enroll. Students attend Catonsville Community College st branch campuses, 
in extension centers, in the workplace, at hotoe via television, as well as st the 
main campus. Our doors are open to students with handicaps and special facilities 
are available for the visually and hearing impaired. 
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In other words» our students represent a broad cross section of the 
general public and consequently have a variety of Information and learning needs. 
Ve attempt to meet these needs through an Integrated approach to access and 
delivery of Information and service. Our center Is called the Library* Media 
and Teleproductlon Center* and operates on the philosophy of providing the most 
appropriate learning resources to meet the learning needs of this widely varied 
clientele. Learning technologies are an essential part of our efforts In meeting 
these needs. Ve have been Innovative and resourceful In acquiring and using 
technologies* but ve need to be able to do more. For example* ve subscribe to 
a data base utility called "Dialog*** vhich provides access to over 2Q0 data bases 
Including many of the most commonly used Indexes for academic research. This 
resource allovs us to provide traditional library services to many of our students 
and faculty efficiently and effectively. With additional equipment such as modems, 
disc drives, computer terminals and appropriate softvare packages ve could expand 
exponentially the knovledge and Information base available to our clientele. 

In our Media Services departoent ve dmploy cable television to deliver In- 
structlonal xoaterlals Including complete courses to students at home. Last year 
over 6*000 students earned college credit via television and the Baltimore County 
Community Colleges hpve been among the leaders in using this technology. Through 
the addition of eUdltlantol learning technologies such as Instructional Television 
Fixed Service Systems (ITFS) and computers, our ability to serve the needs of the 
distance learner vould be greatly enhanced. Telecommunication technologies have 
proven their value In accessing and delivering the huge amounts of complex Infor' 
matlon necessary for survival In today's vorld * and Comiaunltv Colleges like 
Catonsvllle are committed to use these technologies for it«,AChing and learning. 
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Another example of the type of learning technology thai: vlli be of great 
Importance to higher education in the coming years ig the video UlbC. L'CL-r.ed 
with a micro-computer this technology combines an enormous capacity to store and 
retrieve printed, visual and eudlo Information. The entire Encyclopedia 
flritannica can be stored on a single video disc and any of the information can 
be retrieved in two seconds. The military and industry are successfully using 
this technology, and it's obvious power as an information and instructional 
resource should be capitalized on by higher education. 



Our new Part D , College Learning Technology and Cooperation Grants would 
provide institutions with the capacity to acquire, install, maintain or replace 
learning support equipment. Including computer hardware and software necessary 
to participate In national, regional and local electronic networks for sharing 
learning resources. Part D could also provide for grants to consortia if the 
group of institutions identified demonstrates a need for special assistance in 
improving joint learning resource facilities, materials or equipment. Public and 
private non-profit organizations that provide learning and information services to 
postsecondary Institutions could participate. Institutions could utilize the grants 
to develop or expand programs or projects that will service the communities in which 
the Institutions are located or use them to develop programs that meet special 
national or regional needs for instruction or Information. 

Libraries that function as comprehensive learning resource centers are the 
future and the backbone of the postsecondary community. Most cotonunity. Junior 
and technical colleges are not able to keaip up with the rapidly 'rhsnf.lng technology 
associated with learning systems. They have great difficulty maintaCning the 
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quallty of their learning resource centers and collections In the face of scaring 
costs of equlpn:i:ni» software, books and periodicals. 

Our reconanencstijn for the r.ew Part D la similar to that of H.R. 5210, 
Introduced by Chairman Ford and Representative Coleman, In 198A. The main 
difference Is that we feel r.o strongly about the Importance of the new Part D 
that we would lll-s to see 50 percent of all Title U funds utilized for Part D. 

Thank you for providing us the opportunity to testify. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

You suggested that we drop part D and replace it with what? De- 
scribe th^t to me again. 

Mr. English. Change the periodicals, national periodicals system 
with a new part D which would be technological grants. I believe 
that is the legislation that you have rewritten, new legislation that 
you suggested. 

Ms. HuBERs. College learning technology' and cooperation gi-ants. 

Mr. Ford. But you would do that instead of 

Mr. Engush. The national periodical system. 
Mr. Ford. What would be the reason for subscribing that kind of 
priority? 

Mr. Engush. The national periodical system has never been 
funded, as we understand it 

Mr. Ford. We have got a lot of programs that are brilliant ideas 
of mine that haven't been fUnded. Sooner or later we find a way to 
fund them. Is there something wrong with it other than the fact 
that we haven't been able to get money from the Congress 

Mr. Engush, No, there is nothing wrong with that, 

Mr. Ford. You do understand that what you have to deal with 
here is the American chauvinistic idea that anything worthwhile 
that is written or produced is produced in this country. Foreigners 
really don't have anything that we can benefit from reading. Every 
Russian student over there is reading every periodical that is pub- 
lished in this country and they know more about what is going on 
in our development of technology than our kids do. It enrages me 
but it Bounds un-American when you suggest that you can learn 
anything from foreigners. 

I am inisrcsted in what you would do with money for technology 
development, what do you want to do with thatV 

Mr. Engush. We would use in our particular system, Mr. Chair- 
man, we would begin by adding — in Maryland particularly, the 
State Library Association there— is in the process of planning a dis- 
tribution system, a system using computers, to access the catalogs 
of all of the colleges in the State so that we would be able to in- 
stantly know which libraries have which material and could find 
that instantly through the computer system. That would be the 
first thing we would propose to do. 

Additionally, we would propose to use some of that material to 
upgrade our services for sight impaired students that we service, 
particularly in the area of reading devices and so forth. 

Mr. Ford. Well, part of the problem with part V> is probably 
there we used it as a hostage and said you can^t fund it until you 
fund A, B and C at the 1979 levels. We haven't been able to do 
much of anything since 1979 with libraries. 

Nancy Kranich, you talked about the needs formula. I am satis- 
fied that unless we can come up with an understandable needs for- 
mula we are not going to get any money for that program. The last 
time we distributed money under the program, it was $800 per 
school, which is really an insult. It costs the government more than 
that to process 800 some dollars. It really got to look like it was a 
pretty silly sort of expenditure of money because nobody believed 
that you were going to get anything for it. Are you satisfied that— I 
know how difficult it was for you, the people in your organization, 
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to agree on what needs analysis is, everybody views need through 
their own eyes, of course — that the needs analysis that you have 
outlined for us will be supported by the community? 

Ms. Kranich. Yes, I think that the community is quite suppor- 
tive of it. It has been \videly distributed to the community and all 
the input that we have gotten thus far, which has been quite exten- 
sive, has been highly supportive. 

Mr. FoED. You would end up with the minimum grants of $2,000 
and a maximum of $10,000. Have you made any attempt to deter- 
mine how mira institutions would then be excluded at that cur- 
rent Tovel of funding? 

y KirJVNiCH. It would depend on how many of those institutions 
arts how zhe range of those institutions fall. In other words, we are 
rec irnp •Tiding that the institutions be funded according to their 
FTL viu'oilment, so if there is a lot of needy institutions that are 
small, more in5?titutions might be funded, and vice versa. If a lot of 
institutions are quite large, they might get larger grants, like the 
$10,000 grant so money will not grow sparse. We recognize that it 
is more important to give a grant that is substantial enough to do 
something with than to fund everybody. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask a question of all of you who addressed 
yourselves to title 11. How much time and attention are you devot- 
ing to the current battle over the revenue foregone appropriations? 
I see nothing but blank stares. 

Mr. Shiix. If I may address that. A great deal of time is being 
devoted to this. Several of the witnesses have indicated that librar- 
ies really provide points of access to the largest system of scholarly 
communications, which includes both the 12 million data base and 
other national bibliography utility, which shoes the holdings of dif- 
ferent libraries, what is held and where you can find it, and also to 
the Dialogue data base, which Ms. Huber mentioned. 

There are about 2,400 data bases right now, too, and there are 
some — these are the equivalent of periodical indexes in electronic 
form, and many of them exist only in electronic form and not also 
in printed form. We are using those to identify published literature 
on subjects, much of which will not be available at our own institu- 
tions and the cost to subsidy is very, very important, because when 
we request them from another institution using the ACLC capabil- 
ity, that is 12 million records. They will mail them to us and if the 
postal charges are incorrect substantially, th'jit will force us to 
divert money from the book budget or from personnel, or other 
areas that are needed to support this. 

It is a very frustrating thing at times because the electronic data 
base identifies things which are not available locally and increases 
the demand, so postal revenue for subsidy is very important to 
many legs of the legislation that are linked. 

Mr. Ford. Wearing my other hat, I spend a lot of time working 
on that, especially since I put in the law a number of years ago the 
special library rate, then subsequently changed it so books could go 
both ways. Not only from public libraries to other libraries becaus^j 
of the cost of that transportation is home by the library, but from 
the library to the users, from the users back to the library. 

Thiii year the total revenue forgone, including the educational 
use, is about $900 some million. For 5 years in a row the adminis- 
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tration has proposed zero. Thanks tc the fact that the Americ;-^ 
ixeart Fund and Crippled Children and the churches and otht.rs 
f^ave been alert, we have been able to save it, but I haven't seen a 
-varaed thing come out of you people in the library business, and I 
v/ani to point out to you that your subsidy this year in postage 
costii is probably five times as much as all of the money th^?t is in 
titl^ n and you spent all this time working on title II, aiid we 
haven't seen you yet. 

I don't want to pick on any of you because you are only here as 
representatives of the associations. You haven't been marching 
with the other people who have been in here for 5 consecutive 
years saving your library fund for you, because it is the only way 
they can save theirs. I won't let them save theirs and let you out, 
so they have to save you to save themselves. You are not the big- 
gest part of it. You even got little county newspapers hustling for 
you. 

I don't see any numbers that I can use in arguments in a confer- 
ence on what happens to a library when we are talking about 
giving it 800 bucks under title 11(a). The last tirv^ ">i^e gave you 
money— 3 years ago— and I don't see anything about how you 
make up the difference if we increase your postage by 75 percent, 
both what you get and what you move around. 

I would ,uist like to suggest to you that if you haven't done it yet, 
you betr*;- get your association awake and get some numbers, be- 
cause what is going to happen in reconciliation is this: The budget 
is only giving us $725 million, the cost this year is $900 million. 
Nov/, they are not going to t^ke it away from the Crippled Chil- 
drens Fund, and they are not going to take it away from the 
United Catholic Charities, it is not going to be taken away from 
the little incounty newspapers with the election coming up next 
year. I have got to go to the Senate pretty soon for reconciliation. I 
have got to figure out how to get it to squeeze the big foot into the 
little shoe, and $725 million is probably what we are going to get. 

What is going to happen, I am going to get suggestions why don't 
you dump this library rate, you have got programs that take care 
of libraries anyhow, the Federal Government is doing thus and so. 
I need some information from your people about what the direct 
impact would be on them and how that compares with other Feder- 
al funds they get to support their libraries, and my hunch is that 
they, with very few exceptions, when you get to research libraries, 
the postal subsidy is going to exceed the cumulative total of every- 
thing you get from the other programs directly labeled as library 
money. 

I need that quickly— yesterday— -and I hope you will communi- 
cate to your associations that we need it very badly, and even then 
we won't be able to save you. What we will be able to do is keep 
you at a priority level with these other very worthy causes so that 
the reductions will be pro rata and not picking off the weak ones, 
because you in the classroom publications have the ffmallest con- 
stituency in this Congress. Very few people outside of this commit- 
tee even know you exist. When it comes to who do you take money 
away from, believe me, politically, the people I am going io meet in 
the Senate would rather have you mad at them than the editors of 
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all those little incounty newspapers all over their State who Avrite 
editorials in elections years. 

So we could lose the whole thing in order to save those people 
who have a little bit more political clout. We have hitchhiked suc- 
cessfully on them for a number of years, but don't think for a 
minute that they won't throw us overboard to lighten the boat if it 
looks like they are going to take on any water, and when you tell 
Time and Newsweek and the Wall Street Journal that they are 
going to have a little increase in their postage to take care of the 
libraries, their altruism is no place to be found. 1 have talked to 
those publishers and believe me, they are not in an altruistic busi- 
ness, and they are not about to make contribution of their assets 
to help you. 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Bruce. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. I just have one. I think that this is in line with the 
chairman's remarks. Americans in general and Congressmen par- 
ticularly, assume that we are always ahead in any endeavor and 
certainly in the area of education, higher education, and libraries 
which serve higher educational institutions. The assumption is 
made that we have the best, we have the state of the art for the 
whole world and I wonder if you had any statistics or any docu- 
mentation to show how we begin to measure ourselves against 
other people, anything which measures us against the higher edu- 
cational institutional libraries in Japan, or what they are doing in 
the Soviet Union? 

We know there is a direct relationship betvi^een the long term de- 
fense capability of a nation and its educational apparatus and the 
number of people producing and the quality of information sys- 
tems. I think these issues have to be raised, and I wondere/^ if you 
had done any comparisons of what is happening in the libz^iJries in 
these other m^'or countries — Japan being a commercial com^wtitor 
and the Soviet Union, I need not say? 

Ms. Kkanich. I could speak a little bit abomt not so much how 
we compare about what we are doing as far bh getting information 
from some of these countries. There has been a gtudy done recently 
of the amount of technological publications that we are importing 
into this country that are in Japanese, and right now, ths o^aly one 
library, the Library of Congress, gets the m^tjor journal in Japanese 
computer sciences and there are just htmdreds of ether kirids of 
publications in Japan that are not received by ais,'^/ United States 
libraries that are in Japanese. 

We do not have the trained personn^^l that know technology as 
well as Japanese to obtain these materials this is one of the 
reasons why we so desperately need a prograrr* to encourage the ac- 
quisition. 

Mr. Ford. Would you yield? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. I would like to ask any of you if the science professor 
walked in and said what can you direct me to that would inform 
my graduate students about the current state of development of 
electrical generation using atomic power in the Soviet Union. 
Where would you send them? 
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Mr. Skill. Chairman Ford, what we would do is search one of 
the major data bases. Vihat you have i?rovided is a very excellent 
example of the type of information question which can be resolved 
using electronic data base where you really have three, two or 
three different concepts of electronic technology in the Soviet 
Union. There are several data bases that we could access possibly. 
The National Technical Information Service data is one of them 
which could be accessed. Another one is Compendex and Enginf;er- 
ing Itx^en Data Base. There are several others whicb we cruld try 
as well. 

Mr. Ford. Well, .t)r. O'Neill, one of your schools is Johns Hop- 
Idns, a great researcli institution. Would they have direct access to 
that kind of information* just a guess, at Johns Hopkins. 

Mr. O'Neill. I wouldn't be able to guess whether it would be in 
that library, but I would im25rine somewhere in the Greater Wash- 
ington area it could be locj^ihd ihjxly quick and thnt is, of 4;ourse, 
one of the great values of thest^ bibliographic access systems. At 
least one can find out within a matter of seconds where it is. One 
may not be able to assure oneself that that particular issue or 
volume is currently on the shelves at that institution, but at least 
you know vidthin a matter of seconds where it is and then begins 
the next phase of actually locating it. 

Mr. Ford. On something that is relatively mundane in today's 
considerations we are going crazy in this country tr3dng to figure 
out how to apply atomic energy to the generation of electricity, we 
haven't developed a practical way to go beyond where we are. That 
seems to me not to be a very esoteric area for research. That seems 
like something that ought to be occupying almost as many people 
as how to get more miles per gallon out of an automobile. There 
are all kinds of places in my State where you could find out how to 
get more miles per gallon from an automobile but not whether any- 
body in the world is successfully applying atomic energy to produce 
electricity and that is what bothers me. 

I am convinced that we have a national interest in supporting in 
every possible way the development of people who can do the 
searching for you and the development of equipment that you can 
use to do the research and then the development of the gathering 
of materials that will be available for the researcher to find, and 
when you look a^: ^h^ ridiculous amounts of money that we are able 
to get out of th ' ■ jjigress here it suggests to me that maybe we 
ought to do but;L^: i/5 with the Armed Services Committer*, 

I am sure that the CIA library can teU you, but you can't get 
into the CIA library, nor can I, but the Defense Department might 
be able to tell you. The Library of Congress might be able to tell 
you that the CIA and Defense Department knows that and the 
Atomic Energy Commission knows things, but trying to get it for 
research at the college and university level would be extremely dif. 
ficult. It would take 5 years just to clear all your professors with 
FBI checks. 

Mr. Churchwell. To follow up on what was said about accessii^g 
and locating the citation for the kind of information listed, it is 
also important to keep in mind that to supply that actual article, 
the Center for Research Libraries, which is supported by major re- 
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search libraries, does have an acquisitions program which does 
focus on scientiS?^ literature from the Soviet Union. 

As you have i?-5iTectly said, we don't have people always actively 
engaging in research which will require that literature and that is 
one of the burdens of the research library. We still have to acquire 
it and have it available whenever somebody begins to want to do 
research in that way and that is why the Center for Research Li- 
brary is so important. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Just to summarize again, I am sure that it would re- 
quire a special effort to find the material but I am concerned about 
the answer to the question, ''What advantages do the library aud 
information-gathering communities of the Soviet Union and Japan, 
give to their scholars and students and scientists that we are not 
able to give because we are not properly funded?" 

Can we have some ammunition, some evidence of the kinds of 
things that are being done in those countries to give the averager 
scholar, scientist, student, the tools that they need to work with so 
that they produce and will ultimately outstrip us if we don't under- 
stand that undergirding Si^ay system of research or technological de- 
velopment has to be the kind of support that your libraries can 
give if we get out of the Neanderthal approach to funding for li- 
brary resources and give them the opportunity. That is a question 1 
would like for you to help us answer in getting convincing support 
for this program. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. 1 am trying to find comparisons with a Communist — if 
you can find anything in Nicaragua, it would be very helpful. 
Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Bruce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much for your help. I am sorry to 
vent my frustration on you. I know you are just as frustrated as we 
are. 

Title VI didn't get much discussion this morning. Mr. Brademas 
and I worked on that in the late sixties because of his background 
at Notre Dame and mine at the University of Denver, both of 
which had been pioneers in this fieJd devoting resources to it and 
we thought it was a great idea. We have never been able to get 
much funding for one reason because the minute you say interna- 
tional education, everybody thinks you are talkinf; f^ks-^A ^i^>:^ Hays- 
Fulbright scholarships and there is a bitter tasU- 'Ui-l ^i^rm those. 

They didn't do what Americans expected them ?v a lot 

of people who would go out and proselytize thev-: about 
how wonderful America was. We trained people. ^;t?Lr.i tv?rf;a Amer- 
ica theoretically to go back and be leaders in tte*: v^mntry and 
having experienced living in this society, make frir:<cvi- for us and 
instead th^y go back to their country and represent General 
Motors (St- *-i;:neral Electric or somebody else and probably nobody 
believes tb^^i after that. 

And the other half ask Congre€?amen to introduce bills so they 
can become citizens of this country and not go back at all. That 
gets confused and we have to find some way to inform people about 
what you are talking about in international education. 
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We are probably tka least functionally literate developed country 
in the world with respect to what is going on in other countries. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I would s&m^ like to ask Ms. Rubers 
for an invitation to visit the Intelecommunications Center. I would 
like to s^e it. 

Ms. HuBERS. I will have Mr. English give you the proper address 
and we would love to have you at any time. 
Mr. Ford. 15iank you very much. 
Now we have Congressman Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Mr. Chairman, I would have no objection if Mr. 
Julian Spirer testifies with me. It is on the same bill. 

Mr. Ford. All right, Mr. Spirer, would you come up? 

Mr. Matsui. We are going to touch upon different issues, but 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Spirer, you have found a rare commodity here, a 
generous Member of Congress and not taking advantage of his 
preogative. 

Without objection, the prepared statements of the panelists will 
be included in full in the record immediately preceding the point at 
which they make their comments. 

Mr. Matsui. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT T. MATSUI, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Matsui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the fact that my statement is submitted for the record, 
I will be brief. 

First I would like to thank you and the members of the subcom- 
mittee for holding a hearing on H.R. 3190, the Higher Education 
Disclosure Act. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when many of our industries in the 
United States are faltering becaiJise of the trade imbalance, our 
university system has remained unsurpassed in the world as cen- 
tc^rs for the development of emerging technologies. As the Chair 
knows, coming from Michigan, our marketing and manufacturing 
base in the United States has been severely impacted by foreign 
competitors. 

We are unsurpassed in the area of research and development 
and high technology. That is because the Congress and the Ameri- 
can public have invested in basic research, cojiducted at our uni- 
versities and our major colleges. 

Hcwover, al tJilg time, Mr. Chairman, many foreign companies 
have found that they are able to invest in university research, con- 
ducted at American schools, universities and colleges, and are 
thereby able to obtain the exclusive use of the results of subse- 
quent discoveries. 

There are examples of companies from foreign nations utilizing 
our university system by entering into conditional contracts that 
provide patents and exclusive use of the research. 

Without the disclosure of foreign investments in our universities 
and colleges, we could find that we have sold the rights to the 
major technologies developed by our university researchers. To a 
large extent, we are subsidizing foreign research. Many of our col- 
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leges and universities are funded through student loan programs 
and other government and private subsidies. The result is that do- 
nations made by American corporations and American individuals 
subsidize foreign research and development 

H.R. 3190, the Higher Education Disclosure Act, will merely re- 
quire the public disclosure of gifts from foreign sources to Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in excess of $100,000 in any 12-month 
period and require disclosure of any conditions placed upon the ac- 
ceptance of such gifts. 

The bill doesn't preclude universities from entering into such ar- 
rangements, it merely requires universities that receive Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to disclose arrangements made with foreign 
sources. SimUar statutes have been enacted in New York, Illinois, 
and Florida, and it is currently under consideration in Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Texas. 

A foreign investment oversight function is performed by more 
than a dozen Federal agencies. To date there has been no oversig[ht 
done by the Department of Education, mainly because foreign in- 
vestment in our major colleges and universities is a relatively nevsr 
phenomenon. 

There is an excellent New York Times article, which I could pro- 
vide to the committee, that details some of the kinds of conditions 
placed upon many of our colleges and universities by foreign inves- 
tors. 

I thank you and the members of the subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on this bill, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford. Thank you. We will have questions in a moment. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Robert T. Matsui follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert T. Matsue, a Representative in Congress 
From the State op Caufornia 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to come before your committee this 
morning. ■ 

I am extremely pleased that you have chosen to include discussion of my bill, H.R. 
3190, "The Higher Education Disclosure Act" in today's hearings on the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. 

Foreign investment in the United States is not a new phenomenon. Since the Rev- 
olutionary War years of 1777-1783, when the Continental Congress relied upon 
French, Dutch and Spanish investment to support our fledgling democracy in its 
iight for Independence, we have welcomed and sometimes relied upon foreign 
sources of capital. 

While it is apparent that certain foreign investments are beneficial to the health 
of our nation, it is equally true that some investments have the potential of being 
detrimental. 

An e?abo?iite federal system has evolved which serves to protect United States in- 
terests and to assist foreign interests in their investments here. This system in- 
cludes oversight by federal agencies and disclosure requirements mandated by Fed* 
eral Statutes and Executive Orders. 

Currently, the foreign investment oversight function is performed by more than a 
dozen fedeml agencies. For example, six separate offices of the Commerce Depart- 
ment collect and analyze date about foreign direct investment, foreign businesses 
and potential foreign investors. Th^ Committee on For^:ign Investment in the U.S. 
(CFIUS), an interagency committee, has pnoary responsibility for: (1) Federal moni- 
toring and aiialyzing all types of foreign investment; (2) reviewing foreign invest- 
ments havli2;j major implications for U.S. national interests; and (3) assessing and 
implementing U.S. foreign investment policy. The Agriculture Foreign Investment 
Disclosure Act of 1978 established a national system for monitoring foreign direct 
investment in U.S. farmland; The Department of Energy Organization Act requires 
compilation of a summary of the activities of foreign-owned energy firms and the 
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monitoring of foreign investment in the energy sector; and the Domestic and For- 
f^^""^ ^Tfi'^r^ Disclosure Act of 1977 requires expanded di«:Io^ure to 
s^k ^" Exchange Commission of foreign beneficial ownerehip of U.S. 

I am here today because I believe that it is in the best interest of the United 
States to have as a matter of public record information pertaining to major gifts 
from foreign sources to our institutions of higher education 

My bill, H R 3190, The Higher Education Disclosure Act, will require the nublic 
disclosure of gifts from foreign sources to American colleges and unTvereitfes /n 

^" ^^"'"""'^ P^"-'^^- ^" '^""^^ the discS of any 
conditions placed upon the acceptance of such a gift. 

The United States foreign trade deficit for calendar year 1984 was S123.3 billion 
l^e trade deficit for June of this year was $13.4 billion and the January thru June 
fhe Unrt^d^^fL'*^^'^ works out to $141.4 billion. While so many jobs are leaving 
the United States, one area where we as a nation remain unsurpassed is the ability 
of our scholars, scientists and researchers to develop and improve today's technof- 
ogles. Ihis se^ent of the production line has remained here largely due to the su- 
penor research faci ities available at our institutions of higher education. But we 
are now being threatened by the export of that technology 

Foreign companies have found that they are able to invest in university research 
?^"«tf I?'" exclusive use of the results of the discoveries. A 

f p'^''^^'' v'^^ ^^"l?^^^ ^'"^ Nicholas D Kristof entitled ^'Foreign Fund- 
^"'L^^f^^'^n h^hhghts some of the arrangements made between forei^ inves- 
tore and the U.S. universities they have enlisted to conduct research. A West 
German compajiy, Hoechst A.G., contributed $70 million to Harvard University to 
finance research in molecular biology. As a part cf agreement for the gift, the com- 
fnrZ P""^" "^^^ .'"i^"^^^ '•^^^^^^ ^"^"es. This practici h^s iLome 
^Z ^Hnh r°f^?^?°"' especially hereon American schools and Japanese compa- 
nies. Much of this research is subsidized by American citizens, either through tax 
money which supports state schools or donations given to private schools. These ar- 
rangements also impact upon our trade deficit and the export of American jobs. 
Once the research results are known, the foreign investors are under no obligation 
to keep the technology in this country. They can use it to build products in their 
own country and then export the finished products to the United States 

We cannot allow our greatest natural resource, the abilities of our university 
scholars, scientists and researchers to be exported without our knowledge. We do 
not want to awaken one day soon to find that the technologies develoiwl by our 
universities, wmch would have enabled our industries to move forward into the 21st 
century, have been token from us without our knowledge. 

MY legislation would not preclude univerr^ties from entering into such arrange- 
?^ * .would be contrary to academic iVeedom end would unreasonably stifle 

foreign contributions to U.S. educational institutions. This bill would merely require 
that universities which receive federal financial assistant to disclose such arrange- 
merits made with foreign sources. The act would promote academic freedom by en- 
suring that university communities and the public have full knowledge of the 
sources of all foreign grants or contracts and any conditions restrictions. 

We should not be reliant upon the diligence of the media to inform us about these 
types of arrangements. 

Similar higher education disclosure stetutes have been enacted in New York. IIH- 
nois, Missouri, Texas, Virginia and Florida. This admirable activity around the 
country underscores the value of a uniform, national statute. 
Again, I would like to thank you Mr. Chairman for holding these hearings 
1 believe tWH this legislation promotes academic freedom and the public's right to 
know. Academi^r freedom is a basic principle which furthers liberty and justice in 
this country. Academic freedom is a nert-ssary prerequisite to education, which in 
turn IS vital -o the development of an informed citizenry and the functioning of our 
democratic institutions. We must strive to protect tJie freedoms which have enabled 
our nation to develop its greatness. We must continue to ensure that our nation's 
place ^f ideas'*^'"^^^ ^ unencumber^jd operation of the free market- 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Spirer. 
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STATEMENT OF JULIAN SPIRER, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILL 
MASLOW, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
AND EDITOR OF BOYCOTT REPORT 

Mr. Spirer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. . 

I am Julian Spirer, an attorney in private practice m Washing- 
ton and national vice president of the American Jevrish Congress. I 
am pleased to offer testimony on H.R. 3190, the proposed Higher 
Education Disclosure Act, introduced by Congressman Matsui, who 
is to be commended for the work he has done in this area. 

Accompanying me is Will Maslow, the general counsel of the 
American Jewish Congress and editor of the newsletter "Boycott 
Report." 

This bill mandates disclosure by our Nation s colleges and uni- 
versities of gifts from and contracts with certain foreign ^sources, 
including foreign governments, of $100,000 or more in any 12- 
month period. These gifts and contracts, as we have seen, have pro- 
liferated in recent years, principally as a result of the increased 
fortunes of certain foreign countries which have looked perhaps 
with envy and h>:;ve certainly recognized the reputation for high 
quality and impartiality that our universities and colleges in this 
country enjoy. , . , xi_ 

The intention of the bill is to preserve academic freedom and the 
integreity of these colleges and univsrsities by eliminating any 
question as to role th?se gifts aiXv^ controls may play in the 
nature and quaiic;.^ of what in fact ends up being taught. 

It has to be emphasized that this bill would not prohibit any for- 
eign grants or contracts, but it would rather simply require that 
these be disclosed so that the academic community and tho greater 
public at large might be made aware of the fact that these grants 
and contracts have been made and, as importantly, any conditions 
which may be attached to them. 

Far from burdening our colleges and universities, this bill would 
have the advantage of protecting our academic institutions not 
only from the subtle and occasionally not so subtle biases which 
might accompany a sizable foreign gift or contract, but equally im- 
portant, from any insinuation of bias which such gift or contract 
might otherwise arouse. 

If anyone might feel that there is only a limited need for this 
kind of disclosure, I can cite a number of examples of gifts and con- 
tracts which have embroiled some very distinguished universities 
in unconform situatior^s, . 

Close to home, I mis&A cite the example of Georgetown Uni^^ersi- 
ty which, in 1975, sollcivjd money from a K'-^mber of Middle East- 
ern countries for e^^fiMiahment of a center for contemporary Arab 
studies. Georgetown already had a highly successful Arabic depart- 
ment functioning as part of the university. This center was estab- 
lished with granb from a number of Middle Eastern countries and 
was remarkab}^^ In being relatively autonomous and haivng Km ex- 
ecutive committee of seven persons, three of whom were high offi- 
cials of Arab governments and one was a lobbyist. 
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After 2 years, the center did in fact establish a wide range of aca- 
demic offerings, but it also became the magnet for what we might 
consider somewhat less savory activity and we had the spectre of a 
visiting lecturer at the center who was also the spokesman for the 
Arab League issuing a condemnation of Israel on the occasion of an 
Israeli response to a terrorist attack, and having that condemna- 
tion be issued by Georgetown University as an official press re- 
lease. 

The same year, in 1978, Father Timothy Healy, the distinguished 
president of the university, found himself having to return a 
$50,000 donation to Iraq when there were quesitons raised as to the 
association between Georgetown and that university. Subsequently, 
in 1981, he returned over $600,000 to Libya and announced 
"Libya's continued accent on violence ♦ * ♦ has made it increasing- 
ly impossible for Georgetown to feel comfortable having its name 
associated with the Libyan Government." 

This bill doesn't take a stand against these contributions and 
contracts. Rather, it says that the public at large and our academic 
integrity requires that Icnowledge about these grants and certainly 
any conditins that might be attached to them become a subject of 
information to the academic community and to the greater public. 

These kinds of embarrasements that Georgetown suffered are 
replicated throughout the country. Duke University begati a simi- 
lar center with a $400,000 grant from Saudi Arabia. There was tre- 
mendous internecine conflict within the university community 
itself, prompting the CJiairman of Duke's East Asian Studies Com- 
mittee to remark that this center "is less a university activity than 
an activity in which certain members of the university serve as a 
go-between for Arab interests and major corporations." 

A no-less distinguished university than Harvard also found itself 
embroiled in a similar controversy. 

I am reminded of a comment which the president of Harvard 
made a number of years ago to the effect that, "He who enters a 
university walks on hallowed ground," and yet, the New York 
Times, in June 1982, reported that an undisclosed Saudi Arabian 
businessman had given Harvard University $1 million to fund re- 
search on Arab studies. That in and of itself isn't remarkable. One 
can argue it is somewhat laudable, but what war remarkable about 
the grant and what caused such disquiet among che Harvard com- 
munity was the fact that that money was linked to research by a 
particular named individual who happened to be a sympathizer of 
the PLO and who then was subsequently appointed to be the Direc- 
tor of Research at the Harvard Center for Middle Eastern Studies. 

These questionable practices are not related simply to grants 
from the Middle East. Unfortunately, we just don't know the 
extent of the linkages between foreign sources and American uni- 
versities and colleges. We know, for example, that there is a South 
African foundation which has been very active in spending money 
on behalf of promoting South African interests in the United 
States. We don't know the extent to which there may have bean 
grants made by South Africa to particular universities. 

A lot of these grants might be quite innocent. The Smithsonian 
Institution we owe to the disinterested generosity of a British ad- 
mirer of the United States, but it seems to me that, and happily to 
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Mr. Matsui and to others, that we should be apprised of these 
grants and contracts so that we can take into consideration what 
the results of those grants and contracts might be on the particular 
educational processes in our universities. 

Motivated by just such concerns for academic freedom, six States 
have in fact passed legislation very similar to that which the Con- 
gressman has proposed and this issue of intellectual integrity is not 
a local or regional concern. It is a national concern. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in his masterful work on mid-l9th century 
America, wrote, "It cannot be doubted that in the United States 
the instruction of the people powerfully contributes to the support 
of the democratic republic.*' We cannot afford to have the charac- 
ter of that educational process sullied by any improprieties, wheth- 
er actual or only surmised. 

There are ample precedents for legislation such as this and the 
Congressman cited them. The Foreign Agents Registration Act, the 
SEC requires disclosure of beneficial ownership by foreign nation- 
als of U.S. corporations. It should be emphasized that t^'3 bill 
would not prohibit any grants or contracts, but simply wouid re- 
quire that the terms of those grants or contracts when $100,000 or 
more in any 12-month period be disclosed. 

I have attached excerpts from a book recently published written 
by a former staffer of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee doc- 
umenting in considerable detail some of these linkages and I com- 
mend it to you for your review. 

On behalf ox the American Jewish Congress, I urge your favor- 
able consideration of this important legislation, either independent- 
ly or hopefully in the context of reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Julian Spirer follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Juuan Spirer on Behalf of the American Jewish 

Congress 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Subcommittee. 
My name is Julian Spirer. I am an attorney in private practice 
in Washinifton. D.C. and a Vice President of the American Jewish 
Confess. On behalf of the American Jewish Congress, I am pleased 
to offer testimony in support of H.R. 3190, the proposed "Higher 
Education Disclosure Act.*' This bill was introduced on August 1. 
1985, by Congressman Robert T. Matsui, who is to be commended 
for the great leadership he has shown on this vital issue. Accompa- 
nying me is Will Maslow, General Counsel of the American Jewish 
Congress and editor of the newsletter Boycott Report . 

H.R. 3190 would mandate the disclosure by our nation's colleges 
and universities of gifts from and contracts with foreign sources 
exceeding $100,000 in value in any twelve-month period. Such gifts 
and contracts have proliferated in recent yaars as a result of the 
enhanced fortunes of certain foreign states rjid their nationals and 
the recognition in these and other quarters of the reputations for 
strong and impartirl scholarship of U.S. institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The intention of the biU, quite simply, is to preserve academic 
freedom and the integrity of our colleges and universities by eUmi- 
nating any question as to the role all such gifts and contracts may 
have on the nature and quality of what is being taught. 

It must be emphasized that this bill would not prohibit gifts from 
or contracts with foreign govcmmj^'^iits or other sources — even those 
gifts or contracts which, in beinfe: Unked to troublesome restrictions, 
might arguably be destructive of academic freedom or integrity. It 
would simply require disclosure of all such gifts and contracts, and 
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all conditions which might be attached, bo that the academic com- 
munity itself and the greater public ndght be made aware of the pulls 
or pressures, if any, under which our institutions of higher educa- 
tion might be laboring. Far from burdening our colleges and uni- 
versities, this bill would thus ^ave the advantage of protecting our 
academic institutions, not only from the aubtle and, occasionally > 
not-so-subtle biases which might accompany a sizable foreign gift or 
contract but, equally importantly, from any insinuation of bias whjnh 
siich gift or contl-act might otherwise arouse. 

Lest anyone feel that there is only a limited need for the Jdnds 
of protections this bill would afford, let me cite a small number of 
examples of foreign gifts and contracts which have embroiled some 
distinguished universities in highly uncomfortable situations. Since it 
is so close to home, I will begin by mentioning the series of diffi- 
culties which Georgetown University has encountered in becoming a 
special target for foreign funds. 

In the spring 1975, several Georgetown University officials 
visited a number of Arab states seeking support for a proposal to 
orgarir^e a Center for Contemporary Arab Studies. Georgetown 
already had a successful Arabic department which functioned as part 
of the college. The proposed Center, however, was to operate au- 
tonomously. After meeting with the Sultan of On;^ !, the head of 
Georgetown's School of Foreign Service received $100,000 in Seed 
money fo^r the Center. Additional foreign gifts promptly followed — 
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from Saudi Arabia ($200,000), United Arab Emiratea ($350,000), 
Jordan ($15,000), and Arab ambaasadors in Waahington ($55,000) — a 
total of more than $3*3 million by 1982. The Center waa establiahed 
with an executive committee of aeven peraona, three of whom were 
high ofHciala of Arab Governmenta; a fourth was a regiatered lobbyist 
for the United Arab Emiratea, 

After two years, the Georgetown Center waa able to expand 
substantially, offering a full range of couraes in Arab hlatory, poli- 
tica, language, and religion. It also, however* became a magnet for 
less savory activity. When the Israelis entered southern Lebanon in 
1978 following a PLO terrorist attack on a Tel Aviv bua, the chief 
spokesman for the Arab League, who waa a visiting lecturer at the 
Center, bitterly condemned the laraeli attack in a briefing for Wash- 
ington reporters. His remarks were published in an official uni- 
versity preaa release prompting Art Buchwald to *;^rite in the Wash- 
ington Post t "I don't see why the FLO has to have a PR organization 
when Georgetown ia doing all their work for them,** 

That same year. Father Timothy Healy, the University's Presi- 
dent, opted to return a $50,000 donation to Iraq — reportedly given 
to fund research in Islamic ethlca — after a public outcry over any 
linkage between that country and the University. And three years 
later, in February 1981, Father Healy found himself returning 
$642,721 to the Libyan Government tvith the announcement, **Libya*s 
continued accent on violence... has made it increasingly imposaible for 
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Georgetown to feel comfortable having its name associated with the 
Libyan Government." That money was to be part of a total donation 
of $750,000 which Libya had contracted to make for the endowment of 
a Chair of Arab Culture at the University. 

This same embarrassment and conflict accompanied the estab- 
lishment of a Program in Islamic and Arabian Development Studies at 
Duke University with $400,000 from the Government of Saudi Arabia. 
According to an annual Duke University report, the program. una- 
bashedly has served, through conferences and visiting lecture pro- 
grams at other campuses, as "a clearinghouse of information or Islam, 
the Arab world, and Saudi Arabia in particular." Not surprisingly, 
the nature of Duke*s relationship with Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
states has engendered deep concern on that campus and elsewhere 
including the following comment from the Chairman of Duke*s East 
Asian Studies Committee, "It is less a university activity than an 
activity in which certain members of the university serve as a go- 
between for Arab interests and major corporations." 

Even if we restrict our focois to gifts from Middle East sources, 
these few examples are hardly isolated. A consortium of Midwestern 
universities cancelled an agreement to aid the University of 'Riyadh 
after Saudi Arabia refused to give a visa to a Jewish professor from 
Michigan State University. Similarly, a proposed $1.5 million contract 
offered to MIT to perform services for Saudi Arabia was cancelled by 
that country when MIT ask.5d for assurances that there would be no 
discrimination against Jewish factilty members. 
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Even as internationally esteemed a body as Harvard University 
has been affected. James Pryant Conant, the revered President of 
that institution, once said, "He who enters a university walks on 
hallcsved ground." Yet, the New York Times in June 1982 reported 
that Harvard had accepted a gift of $1 million from an unidentified 
Saudi Arabian businessman to enhance the University's work in Arab 
studies. The troubling feature of the grant to Harvard faculty was 
its extraordinary linkage to the funding of research for a parUcuIar 
individual, in this case Walid Khalldi whom the Times described as a 
sympathizer of the PLO. Khalldi, then a political science professor at 
the American University of Beirut, was in fact appointed to the 
position of director of research at the Harvard Centre for Middle 
Eastern Studies. 

Nor are these instances of questionable practices related solely 
to funding from Middle Eastern sources. The same allure of a highly 
respected academic establishment has attracted funds to our colleges 
and universities from numerous parts of the globe. Many of these 
gifts or contracts may be motivated by little more than disinterested 
generosity. After i^l, we owe our famed Smithsonian Institution to 
the selfless bequest of a distant British admirer. But without enact- 
ment of the legislation before you, we simply do not and cannot know 
what conditions, if any, these gifts or contracts might contain or 
even whether or not a gift or contract was made. Unfortunately, 
until this bill is passed, the disquieting concerns and innuendos will 
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inevitably continue to linger and call into question the very impar- 
tiality of our educational institutions which has traditionally been 
their greatest strength. 

Motivated by just such concerns for academic freedom, six 
states, Florida, Illinois, Missouri, New York, Texas and Virginia, 
have in the last two yesrs enacted university disclosure bills similar 
to the one before you. But the issue of academic ii:tegrity is prop- 
erly one of national, not local or regional, concern- Alejdsde. 
TocqueviUe, in his masterful work on inid-19th century America, 
wrote, "It cannot be doubted that in the United States the instruction 
of the people powerfully contributes to the support of the democratic 
republic.** We cannot afford to have the character of that educational 
process sullied by any improprieties, whether actual or only sur- 
mised/ 0 



There are ample prececents for making foreign gifts or contracts 
subject to disclosure, among them the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, the International Investment Survey Act, and the rules requiring 
disclosure to the SEC of foreigpi beneficial ownership. The risks to 
our colleges and universities from the silent flow of foreign dollars 
should prompt a similar disclosure regime in this instance. 

Again it must be emphasized that the bill before you would not 
forbid anything. A college or university can continue to accept gifts 
cr contracts from any source and with any conditions attached. But 
the disclosure this bill would mandate would assure that the entire 
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academic community and the public at large will be fully apprised of 
all of the relevant details. In so doing, this legislation would deter 
the most flagrant intrusions upon academic freedom and insure the 
integrity of our educational process. 

Attached hereto are excerpts from a recently-published book by 
Steven Emerson » a former staff member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, describing some of the many Unkages which foreign 
governments have sought to establish with American institutions of 
higher learning. Also attached is a section-by-section analysis of 
H.R. 3190. 

As Congressman Matsui has ably written, "This bill is an impor- 
tant step toward increasing public awareness of any conditions, 
implidt or explidt, attached to ipajor gifts from foreign governments 
and other foreign sources to our institutions of higher educa- 
tion.... [It] is intended to promote academic freedom and avoid dis- 
tortion of the educational process...." On behalf of the American 
Jewish Congress, I urge your favorable consideration of this impor- 
tant legislation. fp\ 
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I PR organiution when Geofgelown 
is doing all their wori for iIke 
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Tway between Columbus iind 
Cincinnati sits the jnull Ohio town of Wiimington, where an 
ISoo-iludcnt Quaker school is located. In laie 19II2, Wilmington 
College ofliciaK liistributed one-page dyers on campus an- 
nouncing a forthcoming "Convocations on the Middle East " 
Ten outside speakers would deliver lectures on subjects ranging 
from Islamic ait lo contemporary Middle East politics, The se- 
ries was described on the flyer as part of the scN's "contin- 
uing effort to provide increased understanding of international 
issues." What students did not know when they read the circu- 
lar was that the entine lecture series had been organized and funded 
by the American Educational Trust (AET), a Washington-based 
"educational" organization headed by former ambassador (0 Qatar 
AiKlrcw Killgore and funded substantially by American busi- 
nesses and Arab donon. The petrodollar conoettion had come 
lo Wilmington. 

Esublished in 1982, AET began its lirsi year, accordiiig to 
IRS lecords, with $t,072.]37 on hand-an unusually large 
anvxint for a new organization. 
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T])e prapecliij of ABT sliieJ tlui il i$ V of nuny i^^ 
m'tulioni Ktkini lo imke Arabs tnd Americins iwire of the 
iwltiiliiy of Anb ml Aitwjcm intetsii." Bui the principil wiy 
in which Ihc orstnizition hu found to protnote this "mutuilily 

of Arab iixl Ainericifl inteitsu" his been to foctis oil the evils 
or"Zionisni*'indthetlileoritnel.' 

At Wilmington, i |raup of ficulty-iwirc of the nol-Ioo- 
toribly lecttt putisin niiuic of Ihc AET-frolcsied the ib- 
Jcnce of iny mention of the otimuUm on Ihc cimpus circu- 
[if. A new bnxhiitt wu loon disseminiled by Ihc college Ihit 
Idenlified the AET IS the sponsor of the kctuir series. But the 
collegc'i (lescriplioft-"the Ameiicin Eduotionil Tnjsl |ts| one 
of miny insiihiiions sdut^ to nuke Anbs ind Aniencins iwaie 
of the nutuility of Anb ind Americin inteicsis"-hid been lifted 
tinight fnxn the orginiution's ptospectus, 

Between Jinuiiy ind Mmh 1983, ten "experts;' hind- 
picked ind piid by the AET, wett flown to Wihninglon. When 
I gnop of Wilmington pnfesson suggested Ihit in iddilional 
tpukcf be incotponted to balance the views of a piilicular lec- 
lanner government official known for his ardent em- 
bncf of the Atib point of view-thc faculty members were told 
by the college ollicial in chiige of Ihc program that AET would 
no! allow tampering with the fotmit. Ik request w« denied. 

Wilmington wu not the only beneficivy of AET's issis- 
\m. Tlie gnxip routinely provides speakers at no chaije-likc 
Killgod's pitsentition to the Univeniiy of Indiani-to scores 
of colleges and univenities. And another Washington organiu- 
lion devoted lo *'icinforc|ingl the mutually beneficial ties be- 
tween the United Suies and the Anb nations" also dispatches 
political speakers lo colleges: Hk American Anb Affain Coun- 
cil is funded, according to a council souite, by large donations 
from American mullinalionats snd wealthy "individuals and 
businessmen in the Persian Gulf." Among (he firms that have 
contributed to the Coundl or subsidized its publications (ihra^^ 
advertisements) ire Fluor, Nonhtop, Hughes Aircraft, and the 
Boeing Commercial Aiiplane Cotnpany. Hie American Anb 



Affairs Council was founded in 1981 by former Americin for- 
eign service officers who served in Anb countries. Tlie coun- 
cil's current president is George A. Naifeh, who had previously 
worited for (he United Sliies Information Agency in the United 
Anb Emirates. Oman, Jordan, Libya, Algeria, and H^m. Ik 
secretary and treasurer is Roderick M. Hills, 1 pitlner in the liw 
limi of Lathim Waikins and Hills, Hills had once been a presi- 
dential counsel in the Ford administnlion and was ilso a chair- 
man of Scan Roebuck and Company. Ik Americin Anb Af- 
fain Council's diplomaiic advisoiY committee consists of eleven 
former American ambassadors; liucius D, Battle, Egypt; Her- 
man F. Eilts, Saudi Arabia and Egypt; Parker Hart, Saudi Ara- 
bia; Andrew Killgore. Qatar, Wilbetl J. LcMelle, Kenya and 
Seychelles; E. Allan Lighiner, Jr., Libya; Donald F, McHenry, 
U.S. Representative to United Nations; TakntI Seelye, Syria and 
Tunisia; Michael Sterner, United Anb Emintes; Williim A. ^ 
Stoltzfus, Kuwait; and Marshall W. Wiley, Oman, ^ 

TTic council's most successful "outrcich" activity has been 
its special conferences revolving around a cleverly fused theme; 
the iniedocking of American economic and political interests in 
iheAnbworid, 

Presentations on exporting lo the Anb worid and the di- 
mensions of Anb investment are nautinely mixed with speeches 
denouncing Isnel and the Jewish lobby by leading Arab offi- 
cials and fomicr U.S. officials, most of whom are members of 
the petrocorponte diss. Occisionilly, 1 de facto competition of 
sorts hu erupted among the speaken to see who can portny the 
Jewish lobby in the most sinister manner, Ironically, the Anb 
officials have been consistently less intemperate in tfieir speeches 
than their American counterparts,' 

Bui whit is most unusual is that the American Anb Af- 
fairs Council has succeeded in getting the official sponsorship 
and financial support of major cotpontions and universities for 
these highly political conferences. A( one conference, for ex- 
ample, held in St. Louis, Missouri, in September 1983, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corponlion and General Dynamics Corpora- 



tion, boih Iwge dte ntawfim 
sponson, ikxig with Si. Louis Univcntty and (he World AfTitrs 
Council of Si. Lods.^ For i conrertnce it the Univeniiy of 
Wimin i Milwaikee in November 1983, Allis-Chilmeff ind 
the Fim Wiicoiuin Nitioiul Buik c\ Milwiukee provided fi* 
ninciil tupixxl. 

Hie Kiivitb of IhcK Wishingion-bucd KiQU|n lit ovef' 
ihidowed, however, by the proliremion of diitcl "uringMi- 
Udied*' gtMis by Anb govcnM to na^ 
(he United StKes. Hie Saudis, who led the wiy. nude (heir 
coflifibutions to ciierully selected tecipienis who guinntecd 1 
good Mofl their investment. 

In fid, by I9]8, over nidy Americin colleges ind uni> 
vtffitb hid tried to obuin diiwt Saudi lid * (X the ninety M 
(hit sought such aid, only three were initially succeuful in their 
quest: the University of Southern Cilifomii, Duke Univeisity in 
Nodh Carolina, and Geoigetown Univeisily in Washington, D.C. 
The three wen stntegicilly located in different pans of the 
countiy, 

Of these three, (he dm ircipien: wis (he University of 
Southem Ctlifomii (USC). In 1976, it ivzcived 1 Siudi grant 
of $1 million to estiblish the King Faisal Chair of Islimic and 
Arab Studies. Tliough the endowment of chain in Americin 
universities is hardly tare, USC granted the Saudi government 
in extnordinaiy privilege: (he righ( (0 approve the sclectiofl of 
the chair's occupint and panicipitc in the selection of all of its 
future occupants, Professor Willud A. Beling, 1 professor of 
intenulional relations who had previously wotted for Anmco, 
was appointed to the chair less thin five weeks alter 1 letter wis 
sent on Mireh 26 fiom a Siudi government official to USC 
F^ident John Hubbard stating: "l( is our undeniiiiding . . . 
jthail the first incumbent of the Chair sNI be Professor Willard 
A. Beling." 

Saudi Arabia*! choice of USC as the Urst Americin uni> 
venity to receive such financiil lirgesse wis not mere hippen* 
stince. USC hid long been a fivorite of nuny Saudi officiils. 
An Old Boy Network had sprung up, due to the scores of illus* 



trious Siudi gnduales, including Dr. Gait Algosiibi, the Siodi 
minister of industry ind electricity; Dr. Solimin Suliim, the 
minister of commerce; Hishim Nuer, minister of plmning; 
founeen deputy ministen; two hundred Siudi businessmen, ici- 
demiciins, and other government officials,* 

In 1977, in ilumni chapter of the university had even been 
stilted in Saudi Arabia at 1 dinner party ittended by USC Pre^ 
ident John Hubbsd. Hubbaid had become 1 believer in the USC- 
Siudi connection. Intetviewed in 1978, Hubbant-whose office 
WIS adorned with a picture of him and Saudi King Khilid-siid, 
"I am absolutely convinced that they've been modenle on oil 
policy in OPEC because of the USC tonnection."* 

In 1978, the relationship between Siudi Arabia tri 'JSC 
took a ()uintum kap forward thanb to the actions of J. Robeit 
Fluor, the chiimiin of iiSC'i board of tnisteer.. Fluor wis the 
head of the Fluor Cotpontiofl, 1 Ciliibmia fi'm ttaited by his 
grandfather in 1912, which had emerged as one of the world's 
largest engineering and ccnstniction Urms. the loine-bistd firm 
built multibillion-dolltf megi-projecli such u oil refineries in^ 
oilKlrilling platforms throughout the world, ranging from Ciirri 
to South Africi. Saudi Arabia was Fluor'i biggest cusl'^mer, 
generating mote than $] billion in contracu from the construc- 
tion of the Siudi gis-githering system. Ik lifty-iia-year-old 
Fluor, a former U.S. Air Foree pilol who raced thoroughbred 
horses, had become an early Saudi supporter among the Amer- 
ican business community. In 1973 his fimi produced fivonble 
documentuy-style films on the kingdom for showing through- 
out the United Sutes. And in March 1978, Fluor himself sent a 
letter to 40.000 of his compiny'i employees, stockholders, 
ind vendors, u well as to members of Congress, urging 
them to support the sile of F-15 air lup^nority planes to Siudi 
Arabia. 

In May t978-4e month the Senate voted on the F-15 
ule-Fluor endeivortd to prove hii Saudi loyalty on a much 
more ambitious scale. He invited forty executives from the top 
Americin multinalionals-such as Mobil, Litton Industries, ind 
ExxonHo I breakfast meeting at the Bilunore Hotel in Sinli 
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Bttbifi, Cilifomii. His (wiposc wis to nise funds for ui elib. 
ofilc IiMnilliofl Middle Eisl Ccnier designed lo cntiijicc un- 
denunding of Saudi Anbir Ik ccnlcr wis lo openle lulono- 
nously within the Univemly of Sooiheni Cilifomii "to prepaie 
l)«h undersnduiie md gnduile students for icidcniic, busi- 
IKU and govemmenul mn itliiing to the Middle East; to 
ficiliuic academic reseiich on the iiti; |ind| lo provide te- 
jeifch and iclited services concerning itie Middle Eist to the 
nonacadcmicconiniynity."' • 

TTie Middle East Center wis also to be given a voice in the 
selection of fKuliy in other depiilments of USC. Tk TkI that 
itie ptoposil still iwaiied official university approval was not 
mentioned lo the executives. Citing (he r)eed for good public it- 
lilions, (WO prominent gucsi speakers, Siudi Fbieign Minister 
Pliiw Saud il-Faisil ind Industry ind Electricity Minister Al^ 
gottibi-^hosc ipprovii;* ^ Ntv M Tm noted, "is n- 
(juirtd for iny major iiMil deil with (he Siudi govern. 
ineni"Hnade strong pitches for coniril)utions. Ik Saudi Arabian 
government, however, would not make any donations, siid Al- 
gOMibi. bcciusc that would undermine (he citdibility of (he 
center.' 

Fluor immediately followed the Saudi speakers with a di- 
wl appeal (o the businessmen's selMntcrest. "Contribute/' he 
loM them. "Md your company will be remcmbettd by Saudi 
Afibii/" As (he executives departed from the hotel, Ihey were 
handed a brochure describing (he Middle East Center plus indi- 
viduilly tailoicd requests for contribuiions ranging up to $i mil- 

liOR. 

By September of thtt year, over J7 million hid been 
ptaW. TTie money was supplied by I handful of Amerkin fimis 
whose executives had anended the brtikfast with Fluor, and from 
the East-Wesl fixindation, 1 nonprofit chiritable arm of the Fluor 
Corporation. On October 4, 1978, the injstees of the university 
voted (0 a^KOve the center despite the fw that they would not 
hive toiil contiol over the center's decisions ind prognm, such 
IS curricula and selection of fKulty. Many fxully. however, 



protested the ainngement and actively chilbged Ihe tmstec!' 
decision, In a unanimous vote, the faculty senile voted (0 dis- 
approve of the iirangements ind proccduns as academically un- 
acceptable. Yet, the tnistces would not budge from their support 
of the center, 

Al the same time Fluor was involved In another conliovef- 
sill episode. TTie East'Wcst Foundation, which claimed lo be 
independent of Fluor but in fad received 6j percent of its funds 
from Fluof and was run by a public itlaiions consuN for Fluor, 
provided I $650,000 innuilly ttnewablc grant to the Aspen !«• 
Miiiitc. an independent academic and fcscuch otgmizaiion based 
in Colondo. money was to pay for ui "Islamic-Middle East" 
progtim that would, among other things, "focus international 
aJtention on region&l developments ind problems." It soon be- 
came cb that the focus of this new prognm would be thrtwgh 
the Arab perspective. 

Chajjcteriied by icadetnic integrity, the Aspen Instiwtc h^ 
tfcvelopcd an international reputation for its well-balanced pub- 
lic policy conferences drawing experts from all over the world. 
So, in prepintion for a seminar on "The Shaping of the Anb 
World" fKilitated by the East-West Fbundition gtim, m 1$. 
faeli scholifs wetc invited by Aspen olliciils along with Anb 
and Europein scholars. Suddenly, only weeks before the sched- 
uled start of the July 1979 seminar, the Israelis wcit lold by As- 
pen officials (hat their pttsencc wouW be unwelcome. When asked 
about this episode, Ihe president of the Aspen Institute, Joseph 
Slaior. saki, "jWeJ are not the United Nations. We didn't feel 
Ihe need for an Israeli quota/"" 

The demands imposed on Aspen by the Rwr-juppotied 
East-West Rxmdaiwn were unprecedented for a contiibuw, Oiher 
Aspen officials told the Ntvi M Tm that in East-West 
Foundation official, Christopher Beim, who wis ilso 1 consul- 
taiit for Ruof, repeatedly threatened to lemiinate all conlribu. 
lions to Aspen unless Israelis weie bined fiont pitticipiting in 
several conferences and unless a specific prognm was moved 
from the venue of Aspen's choice, Jenisalem." When lie con- 



tiDveny exploded in the medii Aspen ofliciils beil i hisiy re- 
Irejl ind decided lo stop wepiing funds from (he Easi-Wcst 
Foundi(ion, 

A similir file occuticd lo the Fluor-iupportcd USC Middle 
Eisl Ccnlcr. After i lengihy dcbiie, which received cxicnsive 
ind nwily criiicil news coverage, the USC tiuslces voied unan- 
imously in June 1979 to ttverse their ofigiiul decision ind nu|. 
lify plins for the proposed Middle Eist Center. 

Twcniy<ight hundred miles to the Eisi, in Oufhwi, North 
Cwolini, mother jointly sponjored Siudi-AmericM corporate 
progfim futd much better. This time efforts had been taken to 
ensure Ihit the prognm did not become too overtly politicized. 
11 leisl in the beginning, Since its inception in 1977, the 
gnm in Islamic ind Anbiati Development Studies at Dul: has 
flourished is the only icidemic ccnicr in the United States of. 
licially devoted to the study of the "Arabian ftninsula"Hn other 
words, Saudi Arabia. Yet, in spile of the absence of shrill rhet- 
oric that has characterized other Arab studies programs, the pro- 
gram at Duke has emerged less along the lines of a typical ac- 
adenic program and more tike 1 dc facto southern branch of the 
Saudi embassy. 

According lo an internal Duke nemorandum, the founden 
of the program-ind the Saudi benefKtorwxpeclcd the pro- 
gnm to provide for the •'diffusion of infonnation" throughout 
(he "csslem part of the United States," speciUcilIy to create a 
regional balance to the USC program." 
^ Two hundred thousind dollatt in seed money was pro- 
vided by the Saudi govemmcm in 1977, (hanks to the "vigorous 
support." the Duke memorafldum slitcd» of three Saudi minis- 
ters: Algosaibi, Soliman A. Suliim (both of whom had been in- 
volved earlier in the USC program), ind Mohammed Abdu Ya- 
mani, minister of infonnation. 

Biee years liter the grant wis doubled to $400,000. 

In addition to its academic offcrings-nnging from clisscs 
on Arabic literature to 1 course stressing the signilicincc of Je- 
m\m to the Islamic world-ihe program's activities include: 



hosting lavish conferences bringing together Saudi officials and 
American potentates; offering prcsligiais public relations plat- 
forms to Saudi officials during their visits to the United Stales; 
providing consulting services to American firms doing busirKss 
in the Middle East; and sending otti gucsi lecturers to numirous 
southern colleges to explain the Saudi perspective on the politics 
of the Middle East, 

TTk Arab studies program, an annual Duke report stales 
maitcr-of.facily, has become "a clearinghouse of infotmaiion on 
Islam, the Arab world, and Saudi Arabia in particular," specif- 
ically noting that requests have come in from CBS, the Depart- 
ment of State, local newspapers, and magazines across the 
country. 

On the Duke crmpus the program has drawn criticism from 
some faculty. Commented Arif Dirlik, professor of history and 
chairman of Duke's East Asian Studies Commitice, "It is less a 
university activity than an activity in which certain members of 
the university serve as a go-between for Arab interests and ma- 
jor corporations." In response, the dirccior-founder of the pro- 
gram, Ralph Braibanii, said. ^'That's not tmc. It's a scholarly 
wiviiy. We have 1 very impressive pubkaiion record that speaks 
for itself."'! 

Unlike most financiilly strapped academic programs, the 
Duke program has bid no problems raising funds. Saudi Arabia 
provides 60 percent of the progrrm's annual expenses; the re- 
maining funds come in fiom a host of multibillion-dollar cor- 
poniions and their foundations such as Bcchtel, Exxon, Mobil, 
Triangle International, Northnip, Lockheed, Standard Oil of 
California, J. A. Jones Constniction Company, Daniel Iniemi- 
tional, East-West Foundation (Ruor), and Aramco (one of its 
few publicly acknowledged contributions). Arab government or- 
ganiulions and businesses also contriNe, 

In September 1979, the program hosted a major confer- 
ence that brought together the largest number of Saudi officials 
ind scholan ever assembled for in academic conference. Or- 
ganiicd with input of Saudi Information Minister Yimani-who 
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inutjunted the confeitncc-sevenly Siudi lAd Ameticin orfi> 
ciils, businessmen, ind icideinicians, in iddiiiofl to repoiters 
from the Ntw M Tints, Wl Strttl Joviial, m) Chtiil'm 
StimMwM, converged it Duke, At the IhrcC'diy ifTiir all 
upettj of Siudi Anbli were discussed, ringing front nun> 
power prDblcnu to uchieology ind politics, 

Fouad al'Fmy, Siudi deputy minister or industry ind 
clectrkity-ifld the tint Siudi to get his Ph.D. it Duke-wu 
the lead spctker on ooe pinel devoted to foteign iffm ind se- 
curity. He spoke ibout the "eiiemil Ihreils" to Siudi Arabii 
posed by Innind the peace tieity between Egypt and Israel. 
His speech was followed by a talk given by i Siudi registered 
agent. Williun Fulbright. 

HKxigh politics was not the official (heme, the political 
undercurrents running Ihnxighout the conference, according to 
several pinicipinls, were palpable, particularly riguding Isrxl. 
Ik prevailing illilude seemed to have been summed up in the 
last paragraph of an ediloriil in the MiMt East tcomk D'h 
itst written by Joseph P, Milooe-one of the conference's par- 
ticipants and the head of a Middle East consulting iinn that pro- 
moted exports to the Arab worldHuid reprintol In the Duke 
program's annual report. Malooe expressed his appreciation to 
bod< 11.N. Ambassador Andrew Young-who had just mel illic- 
itly with the PLO itptesenutive and wis later lired as a result- 
and to Jesse Jacksoiv-who, imnxdiitely foliowtng Young's 
Rsignation, flew to the Middle East where he hugged Yasser 
Arafat, Malone said, ''Given the need for economic growth and 
for Saudi Arabia to be an oil producer for another to-8o years- 
It 8.$ million to 9,5 million barrels 1 dayH)ne must agree with 
the comment of one U.S. participant, 'We must be tbkful to 
Andrew Young and to Jesse Jacksoit for giving fieedoni of 

to so many of us.'"" 

On hand to gitet the pvticipants was Duke'i president Teny 

Sanford. a longtime southern proponent of civil rights, who ex- 
pressed his belief and hope that the "conference wis very much 
a position of Duke University's coiKeni for what we might learn 



from other parts of the world,"" Sanford became sensitized to 
the ricb illorded by the chief sponsor of his university's new 
program. Six months later, Sanfoid and Braibanti, the director- 
founder of the progranKwho wis appointed in t984 to serve 
on the policy planning stiff at the Stale Depirtment-tnveled 
to Siudi Arabia at Siudi invitation wheit they met with dozens 
of lop Saudi education and government officials. Later that year 
in October, Sanford hosted a dinner in honor of a "visitor" to 
the program, Saudi businessman Ghaith R, Pharoin. 

Ik program's greatest impact his been achieved through 
an ambitious outreach program in the southern United Slates, lie 
founden of the program intended for it to ultimately reach 
"25,000 students in three key Southern stiles" and gencraic an 
impact on "joumilists, publicists, and communicalions media 
in all eight states of the Southeastern region," In addition, "the 
ciiculalion of thiny distinguished outside lecturers" was ex- 
pected to reach "icidemic and non-academic audiences of ap- 
proximately 40,000 persons," Ikre is every bit of evidence 
that the Duke Arab studies program is well on its way toward 
rexhing its goats, 

During 1978, the prognm's first year in full-time opera- 
tb. Duke arranged to send outside lectuterv-whose expenses 
and honoraria were paid by the League of Arab SiaieHo a group 
of small liberal aru colleges In sunounding stiles. The lecturers 
ringed from Islamic art experts 10 highly partisan pro-Anb po- 
litical commentators such as John Duke Anthony and ether spe- 
cialists with pro-Siudi dispositions. 

In the years since, (he outreach prognun has substantially 
expanded. Professors from [Xike have beeti dispatched to nearby 
colleges to lecture on "contemporary events and security con- 
cerns in the Arabiin Peninsula"-and thanks to special, hefty 
grants from Texaco and (he Exxon Educations! Foundation, ad- 
ditional speaken hive been brought in, without cost, to 1 dozen 
local colleges. 

tn late 1981 Exxon began to provtJ^ funds My to the 
affiliated colleges to expand or create miniiture Islamic ind 



Anbiaa ituucs pnipatf i b Quit. AAer 
sttiAmer wodshop u Duke for visiting pnifci^ in 1981, ofii- 
ciib of the Exxon EthKitiooil Rwi^^ 
piesideiA of tiK tvdve toutheni colleges thit y beeo 
tested at the ununerpngnm. Ik twelve ndpiaus wtic the 
College of CbvieitQo, Bony College. Belnofli Abbey College. 
Appilidiiia Stile, Gobr Cbilege, Cbnvene College, Dividson 
Coiiege. Uvioptone Cbltege. Piubytenan Cbilege. Salem Col- 
lege, Jobmon C Snitfa llDivmiiy, and St. Andiewi Prtsbyter* 
iu College. Eodoted wu a Sioocheck for "pboning and post- 
age'' u (hM ibe faatliy inenter wiio ttaided tie 
aiDukccouldiLee;>io(oudi will) Duke officials, and something 
iinrc tuiiliziiig: a ptonise of an inunediaie Si,ooo to help set 
up iKw coiines and lediirei on Anbiao a«i Islamic st^ 
the campus aad co(nflwi»iy II large. All iwdve of the colleges 
icspooded aflinnaiively to the olfer. They hive since cieaicd 
piognntf aad scheduled ipeakeis, all of which have been spe- 
cifically approved and funded by Emoo Educational Foundation 
officials in New Yod. 

At Convene College, 1 stnill women's college located in 
Spananbuig, South Carolina, for example, the Exxon grant fa- 
cilitated the acquisilioo of tpcciil filnn, books, and lectures de- 
signed "10 cspiiid knowledge of Anfa culture" for students and 
lownfolk. llieexpinjon of "culture** on Cooveix's campus has 
taken a heavily pto-Saudi coloring ai evidenced by the speakers 
brought in fnim Washington; John Duke Andmy and Joseph. P. 
Makne. 

IVwgh Exxra offidils whon I iniemewed denied that the 
program has any political bias, Joe Dunn, professor of history 
and politics, who adntinisten the Exxon grant at Convene Col- 
lege slated odierwiie: "Clearly the purpose of the whole Exxon 
prognm is to have an Arab point of view. In addiiion, I feel 
personally that the Isneli point of view has bad moit than fair 
play." He freely acknowledged that he Rceived $1,000 to set 
up a prognm to "espand knowledge about the Middle East from 
the Arab perspective."'^ 



In the nation's capiial, another tlabonie ptognni was a- 
tabtished with Saudi mcwy. Uniiiie ihc ofk^r two, it jtceivcd 
funds froni numerous A'jb goverotim. In tb^ iMsg of 1975, 
Georgetown University ofliciils visited a Wtii li:. AaI; oflg- 
cials seeking underwriting for Ibeir propor.' ^,^a^dm a Cen- 
ter for Contemporary Arab Studies. Altfjottgh Georgetown al- 
rtidy had a healthy Anbic depinment llial fundiofled as port of 
the college, the proposed center was to opetaie aiuonomously; 
it Wb- to serve as the country's first full-Oidpal quasi-indepen- 
dent academic institutioo focusing culusively on Arab affjiirt. 

After nxiling with Sultan Bin Said of Oman, Desn 
Peter Krogfa received a $100,000 check. Krogb, bead of 
Georgetowo't School of Foreign Service, hid taken IhR lead in 
helping to set up the new center. The Sultin tripled his com- 
mitment of $100,000 in the next four yean. During that same 
time, other Anb grants came from Egypt ($145,000). Jordan 
(S15.000), Saudi Arabia ($200,000), Qatar ($70,000}, United 
Anb Emirates ($350,000). and Arab ambasudon in Washing- 
ton ($55,000)." 5 

Afierjust two years, the center at Georgetown was able to ^ 
expand substantially. oiTering a fill! range of courses such as Anb 
history, politics, sociology. philost;,%, teguage, and religion. 
However, it wasn't long before ihe ctnter issmKf) an air of par- 
tisanship dial seemed to oveniep the bounds of academic objec- 
tiviiyandneuttility. 

After the Isnelis invaded southern Lebanon in 197S fol- 
lowing a PLO attack on aTel Aviv bus, Clovis Miksoud, 1 vi^ 
iling lecturer as well as a chief spokesman of the Arab League, 
give I briefing for Washington reponen in which he bitteriy 
condemned the Isneli attack. Though bis briefing to the Wash- 
ington joumalistt was not unusual, ihe manner in which the uni- 
versity treated his comments certainly was: Georgetown Univer- 
sity published his words in an official university press release, 
Afterwards, columnist Art Buchwald wrote in the Wnfion 
ha, "t dofl't see why the PLO has to have a PR organization 
when Georgetown is doing all iheir work for them." 
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A yar bcfoie, is May 1977. Bitdiwikt hid been chlicil 
of Ceopiown'i icccpUDce of t $750,000 doi»LSi fiom Ubyi 
for endmrnni of the Umar il-MulUw Oiir of Aiib Cultuti. 
lo I letter 10 Ite student newjptper, Bitchwiid 
tcnity witli tiking "blood money from one of the most noto- 
rious itpnet in th world io(by/' He al» islied whetto 
wivcnity ini{l)t ilio set up 1 "Bitzhnev Studies Piognm in 
Kumn Rights or an Idi Antia Qiiir in Genocide." Geotje- 
town*! facttliy at the Qnler forCoolcflponiy Anb Studies dis- 
igned with Budiwild'i criticiun. Slid Dein Krogh: "I doa'l 
know Ugindi. I've never been to Ugaodi. I don't know Idi 
Amin," Hk cenier'i dinciar, Michd Hudson, also itsponded 

10 BiKhwild: 'IIm libyins Sly they ire just IS inti-leiiorist IS 
inyonsdsc."'* 

But CcorgctowE Univcnity'j pmident, FathcrTimothy S. 
Keily, decided in Febntior 1981 thit the Libyan nuney hid to 
be retutned. Aflcr dn]|)|)ing off 1 check for $642.7]! 11 the U- 
bym embassy, he announced thu ^'Libya's contio'jed accent on 
violence as a Mrmit method of imemationil policy ind its 
growing supinrt of lernirisrn « I loot of govetnmciH has mide 

11 incftisingly impossible for Georgetown lo feel comfoiuble in 
hiving its name assodtled with the Libyan Govetnment.'* His- 
htm Shatabi, the ictivist profetsor-in unabashed supporter of 
tlie PLO and former head of the National Association of Arab 
AmericMftHt/bu had bm appointed to occupy Ite 
dijigrted; '11* Ubyins arc veiy decent, vtjy thoughtful, very 
cooiiddtc, and very concct'* in endowing the chair » 

Bit WIS not the lint time that Georgetown regretted hav- 
ing soticihfd and accepted money. In the Summer of 1978. the 
idxnl returned a Sso,0(n doMtion lo IiaiHhe money was to 
fund research in Islamic ethici4ollowing 1 public outcry. For 
a oniversity to letum funding, especially an amount of this mig- 
Ntude, is alrixfl tM of in tit pCRtnially 
of academia. Father Heily, 10 hit credit and to the ipptiutc of 
mariy editorial wiiler^'indalk) to the bitiiig criticism of S i ^ ri 
rabi who called Hcaty;''Jes(iii2i0Bi«"-itjeciedtlK Libyan j_j[y 
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and Iraqi money.^' His decisioo even rtsuhed in a surprise con- 
tribution of $100,000 to the university by the invntntent house 
of Bear Steams in appreciation of bis action. 

But somehow lost among the uproar over the Ubyan do- 
nilioo was a far more seriou fsod-taising episode that raised 
the question of whether Arab cocatries were able to directly 
purchase political goodwill. In January 1980, Ktogh, Hudson, 
Shirabi, and itlited vice-adminl Maimaduke G. Bayne-who 
formerly commanded the lj.S. Middle East Force in the Persian 
Gulf-^vcled to live Persian Gulf countries in search of addi- 
tional funds. In their sixteen days abroad, they met with mote 
than fifty government, educational, and business leaders. 

Immediately upon their return to Georgetown, the four 
embarked on a public relations offensive, speaking out stnngly 
against Americin policy in the Middle East. Hudson urged the 
United States to "support the PLC" in order to "preserve (the! 
status quo.'* Krogh, according to the //oyo, the undergraduate 
newspaper, "called for a rtconciliatioa of America with Arab 
public opinion." And ShatM deciaitd diat "the pctteivcd thre« 
!to the Arabs] is not. . .dc Soviet Uoiofl [or] conmunism. . . 
it is IstkI ajid Zionism."^ Ike the group wrote and distrib- 
uted a special report to virioui membcn of Ccogiess, the nv* 
dia, and officials at the State Department. Ihe report relayed 
"Arab views" 00 "major issues" and offered a set of policy 
"rccommendiiioos." Viituatly the entire report blasted Israeli 
policies ("a breach of intemationil law and civilized behav- 
ior"); conikmned the Israeli govemment (1 "dieocritic state"); 
wi criticized current American policy (the United States "mutt 
immediately and visibly demonstrate its cultural lespect for and 
human Inleiesi in tf£ Arab worid"). Several dayt later, on Feb* 
ruary 6. portioRS of the report were inserted into the Congm- 
j/ofui Itecord by Congisssmu N Ftndley, Republican of Il- 
linois. 

Id mid-Match, Ktogh lent letters to levenl congressmen 
itrging them to Hipport in aihettdment, a copy of which he en- 
M to cuiiid lo Isitl by $1^ million, the turn, he claimed, 



knci WIS spending on ^'Jewish tenioneois in ibe occupied ter- 
ritories/* Be anKodtneol, he idded. *Vis in keeping with the 
leconunendaiion of i lepon with which I wis issociited." 

Within (he next nine monihs. i stiggerinj $2.75 million 
in Anb jovcnunoK money flowed inio the center. TTjc do- 
niiions cime finn the Untied Anb Emirates ((750,000), Ku- 
wtii ($1,000,000), ind Onun (Si,ooo,ooo>-ili or which the 
Gcotjctown delegi^ had visited in Juiuaiy. Ik two Si-ntil- 
lion gifu icptesentcd the liipt fixcign gifu ever received by 
Georgetowfl. 

Adding to Georgetown*! newfound riches were hundreds 
of thousands of dollars contributed by scores of American busi- 
nesses with in eye lowiid pleasing Anb governments, Accord- 
ing to university records, these included: American Bioadcjut- 
iog Companies, Inc., Bechlel. Chase Manhallin Dink, Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Getty Oil, Morgio Guaranty Tnist Co.. Mobil Oil, Rock- 
well Ifltemilionil, Otis Elevator, Texaco, Uniled Technologies. 
andWhittakerCorpontion. 

As a result of the influx of millions of dollan, George- 
town's Center for Contemporai) Arab Studies has become one 
of the largest Anb studies pro^nms in the United Slates. Ik 
tnic price, though, has been 1 political one: the Anb world's 
obsession with jyiel and American identification with lyael have 
also become the obsession of the Georgetown program. Vinileni 
criticism of Israel and American support for Iswl arc ihe single 
most dominant themes of the center's cutiemely active program. 

Many of the symposia, films, leciures. publications, and 
colloquia are mote directed toward generating political sympa- 
thy and suppoit for the Arab Qm than towani creating a legit- 
imate and open academic environment,'' At the Model League 
of Arab Studies, 1 program supposedly designed to familiarize 
students with the workings of the League of Arab Slates, the 
proceedings hive replicated the real world with a frightening 
reality: various itsolutions-some written with Ihe help of the 
center's ptoressoiy-were approved at one Model League pro- 



ceeding that condemned *'Zionist" influences in government and 
media and (he "racist ideology'* of Israel. In short, the center- 
which, boasts 1 univeniiy tt^u "is used as an important me- 
dia rcsouice u the local, rjational and intemaiionil levels"' 
functions like an advocate and public relations organization nther 
than a neutral academic program. 

Elsewhere across the country Arab donon made other ef* 
forts to attach strings to their donations, At the campuses of 
Swaiihmore. Hrverford. and Bryn Mawr, three highly legarded 
liberal aits colleges in Pennsylvania, a Swanhmore administra- 
tor circulated plans for a proposed $590,000 "Arab Studies" 
program in early 1977. The aims of the program were spelled 
out in unusually frank terms: "understanding and sympathy for 
the Arab point of view** and "cncouragemeni of a favorable 
(Arab) public relations climate in this country."'' 

Despite the transparent political motives of the proposal, 
the three colleges jumped at the opportunity to piilicipiie-only 
to withdraw after they found out that the sponsor of the program 
was the foundation of Adnan Khashoggi. Khashoggi at thai time q 
WIS just emerging as t principal character in the muliinaiional Cn 
payoff scandal involving American defense manufactuieis. 

To the State University of New York at New Paltz and to 
the University of Pennsylvania, Libya offered It8o,ooo in late 
1977 for Ihe development of new high school course material on 
the Middle Etsl. Several officials and faculty of these schools 
accepted expense-paid tiips to Tripoli. New Paltz, however, soon 
. rejected the Libyw ptogram. The University of Pennsylvania 
tentatively accepted the funding. But in the wake of unsatisfac- 
torily answered questions by faculty about whether the research 
would be objective and whether Jews might suffer discrimini- 
tun, die univeisity rejected the Libyan proposal. 

In Ihe summer of 1983, secret negotiations were held be- 
tween te(xesenutives of the Sute University of New Yodi at 
Stony Brook and high-ranking Saudi officials to create an Si i- 
million Islamic studies program.'^ According to intcnul univer- 
sity documents, contacts were made with Prince Sultan bin Fahd, 
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Kin| Fibd'i kq; fonner Saudi Atnhusador Fiiul Alhegelan; 
Aninco; the Kinf Fiisil Foundation; and seven! corpotiiioRs, 
Hx docunest noitd (hat "Linoo llndustries] wi(h i U bHIioo 
Saudi cooinct would be happy to contiibute in tenmind unit 
muliipb of $100,000 (0, uy, $300,000." If the pro^ is 
atiied IS pTJpQied. it will constitute the laijest Saudi-sup- 
poited Islamic studies center in the United Stales. 

Univenities weie net the only vehicb by which Anb 
fovcniineott and their Amencan cotponte allb wen ibicio 
spread the Arab niessaje. And as deinonstnted by the efToits of 
Fuor, somliRics American companies took the lead in otches- 
tnting public relations. Bcchlel produced a series of films and 
even commissioned in author to write a book, The Ntw An- 
bim, which was distributed by Doubleday. The book glorified 
the history of the Anbian Peninsula. 

PBS bfDidcajt I thftt-piit series on Saudi Anbii in the 
guise of I "documentaiy," Saudi Arabia itself could not have 
comnanded a moie efTcctivc and fivocable means of tnnsmil- 
ling its views to millions of Americins 00 "Zionism," 
"AWAO." tiv political favon it has doit for tttt United States, 
ind even Siudi "doubu about the U.S. u an ally." 

Written, produced, and nainted by Jo Fnnklin-TrDUt, for- 
mer producer of the much*acclainied 'Ik MacNeil-Lduer Re* 
pon," the series feitutcd ptominent "eipeni" such is John West 
and James E. Akins-identified only as "former Ambissadon 
10 Saudi Mxl'' Ik lavish, expensive pmductioh, shot mostly 
on kicitioQ in Siudia Arabia, was funded by four American cor- 
pontions. none of which were oil codipanies. 

To tk aveiaje viewer, and to Ik millions of high school 
students icmss the United States who teceived specially pre- 
pared 5aides 00 the series and 00 Saudi Aiabia, tk documen- 
(iiy's credentials ntust have seemed impeccable. 

What few people knew was that tk documenta/y origi- 
nated in put from tk efforts of tk Slate Depanmenl to placate 
Saudi anger following the broadcast of Dm(A t/a PHncm in 
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19S0. From Ik very kginning, tk "documentaiy" promised 
lo k a whitewash wkn covering potiiical issues. 

Each of tk four companies kicked in $i4o,ooo-two of 
Ikm sponsoring a PBS prDgram for the first lime-for reasons 
other ihaniax write-offs. Morgan Guaranty Trust of New Yorii 
is one of tk largest repositories of Saudi funds in tk United 
States, handling billions of tk kingdom's petrodollar invest- 
ments. Tlte second donor, Texas Instruments Incorporated, owns 
a little-known but veiy impottani company, GSI. which has op- 
erated in Saudi Arabia since tk mid 1930s and was responsible 
for discovering much of Siudi oil leseives. Tk third donor, the 
Karris Coipotation, sells tens of milliofls of dollan* worth of 
lelecommunications equipment to Saudi Arabia. And tk fourth 
benefactor, Ford Motor Company, which has been on tk Aiab m 
blacklist for years, has been openly looking for ways to engen- ^ 
dcr Siiidi goodwill, In fact, in 1982, Ford suppy 80 million 
dollars* worth of technology and equipment to 1 consortium of 
twenty-one Anb governments and tk PLO that were building a 
vast silellite communications networii called Arabsat. 

Neither tk corporations, tk Stile Depanmenl, nor tk most 
important ptr^ int-tk Saudis-wete disappointed with tk 
final result. 

Neither were tk Saudis disappointed in tk decision of a 
major American culluni institution, the Smithsonian, to cancel 
an exhibition of Israeli anifacts. In January 1984 Smithsonian 
officials abruptly announced that tk bg-iwaited exhibit, Ar- 
chaeology of Israel, would not be shown. Kennedy Schmertz, 
director of the Smithsonian's Ofiice of International Activities, 
explained that Ik exhibit had been canceled because tk "own- 
ership |of it items out of a total of 3}o| was disputed."^ Those 
eleven items had come from tk Rockefeller Museum, located 
in tk Arab sector of Jerusalem, which Israel had captured in 
1967," According to Smithsonian sources, tk curators for tk 
impending skw were shocked by tk decision to ban the exhi- 
bition, on which ihey had worked for eighteen months. 



Indeed, in the spring of 1982. the Smiihsonian had no 
qualms ibout those eleven items: at that time, it gallantly agreed 
to sponsor the exhibition after the Metropolitan Museum in New 
Yoric had ttjcctcd the Israeli show.^ But something happened 
in the intervening two years. In December 1983 the Smithsonian 
announced that Saudi Arabia had agreed to donate $5 million to 
buitd a Center for Islamic Studies. The contribution was the largest 
foreign gift the Smitlisonian ever received. 

Though Saudi and Arab oil influence was generated 
throughout the United States as a result of strings-attached do- 
nations, another way in which the petiodoliar impact was clearly 
felt was through investment in the American economy. No- 
where was the effect more visible than in the extraondinary ef- 
forts of the Ford, Carter, and Reagan administrations to keep 
secret from Congress and the public vital information about Arab 
investment in the United States. 



Ik Anraco Pipelw," Mjy 19, 1981. All oOm uninnbultd quota in 
ihit (tu|«r iR Ittial 00 iimvim conduciol for ihii 

I AfwdiBi 10 ANERA publiciiiani ind in inlenicw with in ANERA 
uurce. 

I. U'ai^rMf(iit,Juuv79.i97J. 

9. Mib Vkwi. "Buildini in Anb Antricin Lobty," mnim Poii 
WfiftiL*. September u. 19I0. 

10. Mitrtttlomel, iepuathl I97i; Apnl 10, ifi4. 

II. Bom Plwm, Jitiuiiy 3. 19I4. Cakbuni. known lor hii btiin{ cnii- 
cim of ihe oiibliiluncM pm indhii cniKiun oT liiiel, m mpetidcd 
imkym for not revnlini the pint. Kcuoo left lojoui Hie to, 

11. Wartrtj(i(»i/»<ifl,Novtinben9, 1981. 
\ltioi)[oAJm.[kijatha% 19I], 
M.&»iMf*oriui,Miitlii984. 

•|l.H'lttfc)lj(MPflj(J|fllllfy9, t97j. 

16, When I wrtt iny iniiiil utick in the «<p«W(r. I inleivitwed levtril 
AMEU ofhculi ibotd toutn of fundini. E»cailive Diticlor John F, 
Mihoney ttid lie did not Wirt 10 itlew ibii infotmitioi li he (Ofli^^ 
it (ooMcMul. He i1m uid dM Annico hit coninbued "ub^ 
to eac lit no tinii|$ Ktiched. All »c do ii tend them muunubiliiy 
rcpom." AMEU'i vice-jmideni, He«j G. Fadw, who ii ilto cumor 
« Metrcpoliun Mutcum of Ait, uid Ihil Anmco hit pro- 
vided money but dm "it wun'i enoijh." In iddiiion. k uid, "AM£U 
doet not like iny fotti|g mooey." AMEU Prttideni Jick fl. Suixierlmd, 
of Ameiicin Independent Oil, uid. "I uniuT ihii Ainw'i coninbu- 
lion it to thin 50 pefte«. And if iny foreiin raiinbutiooi wit jiven, 
they woe minor |illw-ifliounttn| to ilmoil no(hin{," 

11 Tk piD-Anb bin in SAIS cm be wn fnxn in inienul document, diicd 
SetKnte il, 19781 which liiicdviioutaileiii in dKNdittni^^ 
for the field diitrtorof the Middle Eittpnfnun. One ofthe ctiterii ttucd 
d«ihe"ideilci«ididiie. . .ihouldhnticcnfdnwvcpipofTliiid 
World penpeciivet oq inlernilionil quettiont {cnenlly, ind of die pinic- 
uIk Arab vie* of dwe penpeaivej, ind be ible to miculu tho« per- 
Jfttiiwt i/npMheti'jlly, if not ncccuirily ipptDvinily, to itudenii ind 
fttilly." 

II. Interview widi Fnnk hftti, Mirch 11, 19I1, 
CHAPTER IS 

I. One of AETi "while pipen" focuiet on "Zionijt fliythofcjjy.*' Tliis 
booklet pyrpoiu to diiprove the "Zioniu cliim fur 1 lenjthy, unbroken 
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bund between Jewt ind the lind of Piletline" ind to "illitttnit Ihe be> 
{innini of 1 pnxcu tiill cooiinuiR; of lytiemiiic npultioa of one people 
fium their counuy by inoiher peiiple who covet their Ittd" The booklet 
ilw pitdich thit linel will etpel ill "non-Jcwt." Hiit "while piper" 
«tt wniicfl by the chiimun of AET, Edwud Hendenon, 1 fonw Bniikh 
imbuiniorioQitir. 

2. At the cnncluiion of one ctpeciilly tiiriolic confcitnce I it^endeil in Bir- 
min^him, I tpoke to 1 Piloiiniin ecunomiji who hid been one of the 
ipeikm. He uid 10 me, "Hiii kind of ulk jihoul Jewith conipiiKieil 
it dingcroui, You know, it hum my ciuie it well." 

y Si. Uuii firmt hive been puticulirly Hive in uportin| to Siudi Aiibii. 
Over thiny compinies hive tubitiniiil conincti with iIk kinjdimi. it. 
eluding Binquet fwii Co. tfruzen pics); Enxnon Elecliic lelecuicil ip- 
pliincet ifld liiiuni: Lincoln St. Louii jguotine tUtion equijinKfllj; Pet 

Industritt (Meiicin ind other pitpiitd fo^l; lod dK Scvcn'Up Com* 
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HIGHER EDUCATION DISCLOSURE ACT, H.R. 3190 
SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 2, Definitions 

Subsection (a) defines a "contract" as any agreement for the 
acquisition by purchase, lease, or barter of property or for the ren- 
dering of services for the direct benefit or use of either of the par- 
ties to the contract. 

Subsection (b) defines a "foreign source" as: a foreign govam- 
ment, including any agency or subdivision thereof; a legal entity, 
governmental or otherwise, created under the laws of a foreign gov- 
ernment; a corporation, foundation , or association whose principal 
place of business is not the United States; or a non-resident alien; 
and any other person or organization, foreign or not, when acting as 
an agent on behalf of a person or organization defined as a foreign 
source. Without coverage of agents, the reporting requirements of 
the Act could easily be circumvented by foreign principals who retain 
others as conduits for gifts or contract arrangements. 

Subsection (c) defines a "grant" as one or a combination of gifts 
or donations of money or property. 

Subsection (d) defines "institution" so that the requirements of 
the Act will reach all the activities of each accredited college or uni- 
versity, public or private, so long as such college or university, or 
any of its subunits, receives, directly or indirectly, financial assis- 
tance from the Federal government. 

Subsection (e) establishes thut the term "Secretary" refers to 
the Secretary of Education. 

Section 3, Reporting Requirements 

Subsection (a) establishes the circumstances under which an 
institution must file a report with the Secretary disclosing its receipt 
of grants from, or its entering into contracts with, a foreign source. 
A report must be filed when, within a twelve-month period, grants 
received from a foreign source or contracts entered into with the 
foreign source, or a combination thereof, have a value of $100,000 or 
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more. Reports must be tiled within 30 days of the receipt of any 
g^ant or entrance into any contract which precipitates the reporting 
requirement. The reporting obligation of the institution applies with 
respect to each grant or contract received or entered into within the 
relevant twelve-month period. 

Subsection (b) sets forth the information to be provided to the 
Secretary in a filed report, including the identity of the foreign 
source, the amount and date of grants and contracts with the foreign 
source, and any conditions respecting the grants or contracts. 

Subsection (c) sets forth a more limited reporting requirement 
with respect to grants from or contracts with a natural person none 
of which involve any conditions or requirements other than that the 
institution as a whole be benefited. Under such circumstances, the 
report need only contain the nationality and country of residence of 
the foreign source. 

Subsection (d) establishes that the Secretary or the Secretary's 
desigrnee must make these reports available to the public for inspec- 
tion and copying during business hours without the necessity of fol- 
lowing the procedures required by the Freedom of Information Act 
(and the reports cannot be withheld from the public under the ex- 
emptions of that Act). 

Section 4, Enforcement 

Subsection (a) permits any person to bring a civil action in fed- 
eral or local courts to enforce compliance with the Act through an 
order restraining or enjoining non-compliance. 

Subsection (b) establishes that knowing or willful failure by an 
institution to comply with the requirements of this Act shall result in 
that institution's reimbursing the United States Government for its 
full costs in obtaining compliance. 

Subsection (c) provides the Secretary with rulemaking authority 
to carry out the ministerial duties imposed on the Secretary by this 
Act. 
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Mr. Ford. You have really two very different dimensions of the 
problem with respect to each of you, but, Bob, looking at your bill, 
page 2, paragraph (c), in defining who should make — what kind of 
a gift should be disclosed, you say a corporation, a foundation or 
association whose principal place of business is not the United 
States. 

Mr. Matsui. Right. 

Mr. Ford. I don't think that means anything. Volkswagen of 
American is an American corporation. Datsun, Nissan, all the rest 
of them do not come here and operate with a Japanese corporation. 
They come in and form Datsu USA and it has— capitalization 
comes from the principal company, but the corporation operates as 
a separate and distinct entity as an American citizen, and so foun- 
dations are very commonly found, particularly in education — 
indeed through the State Department we support about 105 schools 
in 90 countries around the world whose purpose is providing an 
American-type curriculum for elementary and secondary students. 

The overwhelming majority of them are incorporated here as • 
nonprofit corporations so that American corporations can make 
gifts to them and deduct it from their taxes. So even though they 
are run by a school board of people in a foreign country, they are 
American foundations, and so I think that we have to think of a 
broader description of this to find out who the real principals are. 

I know that for many years the Taiwan Government has indi- 
rectly funded all kinds of foundations for all kinds of purposes. I 
am sure that since you have been here you have been invited to 
visit beautiful Taiwan and see their side of the story. In fact, Israel 
does the same thing and we have a lot of countries who do this. 

Members of Congress have had to learn how to be discriminating 
with a foundation who comes along and says, "We want to take 
you to see this country," because they turn out to be real propagan- 
da things. You are not trying to get at that here, but you could do 
what Mr. Spirer is talking about, the end result being at George- 
town, one of those foundations. If you are having trouble, for exam- 
ple, with protectionism, what better way to start building a long- 
term defense than to give the University of Michigan or Michigan 
State University a substantial grant to learn about international 
trade with a board running that thing that has a particular bias 
one way or another. 

So there is a lot of very direct—the idea of an American institu- 
tion accepting money from a foreign principal is repugnant to me if 
there is no disclosure. On the other hand, you want to be concerned 
that this does not become construed as any kind of impediment to 
accepting the money, but I think we ought to look at it and see if it 
can be tightened up so that when you are talking about a founda- 
tion—and I am sure that if you check that it would take 5 minutes 
for them to either use a foundation or an individual to fimd the 
Georgetown project, and it could be done very easily and very read- 
ily. 

They don't have rules like we have in other countries of the 
. world, and the whole gift of the Smithsonian turned out to work 
well for us, there were basic prejudices in the mind of the man who 
made that gift and fortunately they didn't find their way into what 
happened here. 
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Cecil Rhodes would not be a great civil libertarian by today's 
standards, yet, he is greatly revered because of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships. 

I have never heard of any instances of those being used to direct 
people at any particular educational objectives for any propaganda 
purpose, but it could very well have been done. So I don't find the 
idea of this kind of disclosure at all difficult to accept as a laudable 
goal, but I think it ought to be something that means something. 

I see the representative of the University of Michigan back there 
cringing because their disclosure form would be longer than their 
income tax form, but I don't think there is kny— you don't have 
any penalties in here. Who is putting up the money and what is it 
that they say they expect to get for it? 

Mr. Spirer. I think the chairman makes an excellent point. 

Mr. Ford. Let's define the who. I am a pessimist. I figure that if 
somebody is up to something, they are going to find a way to do it 
unless you really plug up the holes. 

Mr. Matsui. I believe the chairman raises a major point. Tight- 
ening up this legislation is certainly something to pursue. The bill 
uses the word "agent." 

Mr. Ford. You mentioned in your testimony, Mr. Spirer, that the 
Energy Department keeps track of certain kinds of gifts coming in 
here. You may remember a few years ago when a corsortium in 
South Africa tried to buy the other daily paper in Washington, DC. 
They own a paper in your State. 

Mr. Matsui. Yes, in Sacramento. 

Well, they did. 

Mr. Ford. The American partner in that arrangement, as I un- 
derstand it, is still subject to prosecution if he returns to South 
Africa, something that wouldn t happen because he has used his 
newspaper across the country quite effectively on their behalf. A 
cabinet officer who arranged to funnel the money to him— it 
became apparent that it was Government money funneled through 
ostensibly business arrangements — ^was in some way disciplined 
over there. I don't know whether he was prosecuted or what hap- 
pened, for defrauding the Government because they were embar- 
rassed at that time, but it was disclosed that the money that would 
have bought the Washington Star was really South African Gov- 
ernment money rather than free enterprise. 

I say that with some risk because he owns papers in my district. 
He doesn't agree with me often. We have reached a stage where 
people have found that these investments here are really well 
worthwhile. Now, Reverend Moon has a principal newspaper in 
Washington. What his agenda is, I have no idea, but it makes me a 
little uneasy that he could raise that much and doing good work 
for whatever they do good work for without paying taxes on it and 
then make that kind of an investment, and it is very substantial 
and produce in the capital of our country a daily newspaper that 
gives a point of view at least in virtually every article they write. 

At least at our colleges and universities we ought to make it pos- 
sible, and I would suspect that it wouldn't take much in my State 
of Michigan right now to get them to adopt the same law that Vir- 
ginia and the others have adopted because our State colleges and 
universities are going through real problems right now about the 
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question of South African divestiture, which is a big problem for 
them because they receive a lot of money from people like General 
Motors and Ford and Kellog, who are doing business over there, 
and it is a tough one. It is one where their principal really costs 
them a lot of bucks if they foUowthrough with it. 

One by one the university boards themselves have been taking 
various kinds of action, but never has anyone, so far as I know, sur- 
faced the idea that it is all well and good to talk about divestiture, 
but how much money do these same people you are worried about 
put into this State to direct the way in which you are going to 
study South Africa or the way in which you are going to study the 
Middle East or, for that matter. Central America. 

The Russians could be doing it for all we know. I am sure there 
are people in the White House who believe the Russians have 
boards on every college campus already. I am very interested. Bob, 
and we would like to have your staff work with ours and let's see 
how the rest of the committee reacts to the idea. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Did you have any questions? 

Mr. Owens. No. 

Mr. Ford. The next panel is Dr. John Ryan, president of Indiana 
University; Dr. John C. Campbell, director of East Asia National 
Resource Center, University of Michigan; Dr. Alan Farstrup, direc- 
tor of research. International Reading Association; and Ms. Carol 
Karsch, vice president, Jewish Federation of Southern Arizona. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN RYAN. PRESIDENT OF INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, my name is John Ryan, and I am 
president of Indiana University and I am here representing the 
American Council on Education National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges and the Association of American 
Universities to express — to make a statement in testimony concern- 
ing title VI in the general activity of this committee concerning re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. 

We have a prepared statement that has been filed with the com- 
mittee and with your permission I will not 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, the prepared statements of all the 
members of the panel will be included in full in the record immedi- 
at^aly preceding the point where they begin their comments. 

Mr. Ryan. With your permission, I won't read from that state- 
ment, but rather keep my testimony at this point rather brief, and 
then respond as best I can at least to any questions that you may 
have, Mr. Chairman, or any members of the committee. 

The organizations that I identified as being those that I repre- 
sent this morning are very appreciative of this time that is being 
given to us to speak to the reauthorization of title VI of the Higher 
Education Act. We believe that that title has demonstrated over 
the years what can be achieved through a combination of Federal 
funding support and individual university initiative, especially in 
this area covered by title VI, the national need, that is, for substan- 
tial capability in foreign language and area studies knowledge. 
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That need hasn't been diminished over the years. In fact, it has 
grown. And, Mr. Chairman, I took . note of your comments at the 
outset of this hearing relative to the dependence of the programs 
funded under title VI over the past 4 years or more, the depend- 
ence of those programs on actions of the Congress ensuring that 
funds were proposed for those programs in the wake of administra- 
tion actions that would have caused a zeroing out of the funds that 
we had had. 

Over these past several years the funding levels have proximated 
$32 million a year and we believe that they are of vital importance 
to these foreign language and area study prog[rams. We look to an 
increase in funding along with a reauthorization of the title itself. 

Title VI provides an arrangement under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment offers us support on the margin. It never has provided 
and is not intended to provide full cost of these language and area 
studies programs. 

Instead, title VI provides support for critical portions of instruc- 
tion in foreign language and in area studies, funding for partial as- 
sistance for language instruction, fellowship aid for students, all 
through university based centers' which enble us to have a system 
that orchestrates and sustains these high quality programs in lan- 
guage and in area centers. 

The key concept and one we think has made the program as pro- 
ductive as it is is its focus on the colleges and universities that 
themselves make large and long term investments in the libraries 
and the faculty and the programs and the materials necessary to 
the instruction in critical language and cultures. 

Building on this strong base, the title VI program supports stu- 
dents, not universities, through the centers, supports students to 
follow their long aiid their rigorous courses of study required to 
master the languages. 

Title VI has also encouraged the development of area studies ca- 
pabilities, and, again, in a partial, not a full cost provision. These 
capabilities provide the context and the knowledge about major 
world areas needed by students when they enter business or diplo- 
macy or the defense or intelligence establishments and here, too. 
Federal support provides only Qie margin of excellence and the in- 
centive to universities to achieve excellence within their programs. 

'nie language of reauthorization and the modifications recom- 
mended on behalf of these three organizations I represent this 
morning constitute our understanding of changes needed in the 
language of title VT to adapt its proven formula to the require- 
ments in a very changed world. 

We do recommend greater emphasis on teaching of spoken lan- 
guage and development of verifiable techniques for teaching 
spoken language slalls in the less commonly taught languages. We 
seek the strengthening of the ability to improve undergraduate 
education in language and in area studies and we look for ways to 
improve the stability of the funding mechanisms that support this 
long-term program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe title VI has been a tre- 
mendous success and largely because the Congress has created a 
program which offers incentives to universities and colleges which 
choose to invest heavily in the development of language and area 
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study programs that have a sustaining quality from those institu- 
tions themselves, a program that enables students to take advan- 
tage of the resources of these centers of excellence and that pre- 
vent unnecessary, undesirable duplication of effort by providing 
periodic competition through peer review. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we strongly support the reauthorization of 
title VI and I would be pleased to attempt to respond to any ques- 
tions you or the members of the committee might have. 

[The prepared statement of John W. Ryan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John W. Ryan, President, Indiana University, on 
Behalf of ACE-NASULGC-AAU 

It is a pleasure to appear before you to speak to the reauthorization of Title VI of 
the Higher Education Act. 

Title VI has demonstrated what can be achieved through the combination of Fed- 
eral support and university initiative. The national need for a substantial capability 
in foreign language and area studies knowledge, recognized in the first authoriza- 
tion of Title Vl, has not diminished. It grows in importance to our nation's dealings 
with an increasingly complex and unpredictable world. 

Title VI provides a structure of incentives and support that encourages universi- 
ties to maintain major capabilities in the less commonly taught languages. With the 
help of Title VT we in the universities sustain centers of excellence in language in- 
struction and in the study of the cultures, societies, and economies of the peoples 
who Speak those languages. 

Through Title VI the Federal government offers support on the margin, never 
providing full cost. Instead the program has supported critical portions of this in- 
struction and capability by offering partial assistance for language instruction, fund- 
ing for area studies, and fellowship aid for students, all through university-based 
centers that orchestrate and sustain high quality programs in these languages and 
area studies. 

The key concept that has made this program so I3 reductive is f rS focus on the col- 
leges and universities that make large, long terms investmenis in the libraries, fac- 
ulty, programs and materials necessaiy to the instruction in t>*- se critical languages 
and cultures. Building on this strong base, the Title VI prog -. ) supports students, 
through the centers, to follow the long and rigorous cour of study needed to 
master these lan^ages. 

Title VI has a£o encouraged the development of substan.: ^ > studies capabili- 
ties. These provide the context and knowledge about major ... ■ areas needed by 
our students when they enter business, diplomacy, or the c hns :..rJd intelligence 
establishnients. Here, too, the Federal support embodied in litJe Vl provides only 
the margin of excellence and the incentive to excellence within university.based 
programs. 

The language of reauthorization and the modifications recommended on behalf of 
the higher education community by ACE-AAU'NASULGC represent our under- 
standing of changes needed in the language of Title VI to adapt its successful for- 
mula to the requirements of a much changed world. 

We recommend a greater emphasis on the teaching of spoken language and the 
development of verifiable and testable techniques for teaching spoken language 
skills in the less commonly taught languages. 

We seek a strengthening of the ability to improve undergraduate education in 
language and area studies. And we look for ways to improve the stability of the 
funding mechanisms that support this long term program. 

In the recommendations sent to the Subcommittee on April 30, by ACE, AAU, 
NASULGC and other higher education associations were proposals for several new 
programs which would expand Title VI, in keeping with these goals. 

Imposed amendments to Title VI address the need for improved teaching meth- 
ods, standardized measurement tools, and proficiency-based achievement in forsign 
language education through two new programs: Language Resource Centers and 
Summer Institutes. Separate graduate and undergraduate eligibility criteria would 
be required for determining Language and Area Center awards, and a second tier of 
stipends is added for three to four years of additional graduate study at institutions 
of current academic residence, with awards to be based on national competition 
judged by panels of academic experts. The unfunded authority for Regional Centers 
would be abolished. 
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Title VI has been a tremendous success because the Congress has created a pro- 
gram offering incentives to universities and colleges which invest heavily in the de- 
velopment of self-sustaining language and area study capability, a program that en- 
ables students to take advantage of the resources of these centers of excellence, and 
that prevents undesirable duplication of effort by providing periodic competition 
through peer review. 

We strongly support the reauthorization of Title VI, and I would be pleased to 
speak to any questions you may have. 

Thank you. 



First, the rationale for title VI 

Title VI consists of a variety of programs joined by a common goal: the mainte- 
nance of a strong national resource base of international knowledge and under- 
standing. Congress has recognized a Federal obligation to support international edu- 
cation in cooperation with public and private institutions of higher education. The 
Federal Government supports international studies activities that fall outside the 
direct mission of colleges and universities or address specific needs of the Federal 
government in trade, diplomacy, defense, or security. Over the years, the experience 
of Federal and higher education cooperation on international education has identi- 
fied a clear distinction between activities appropriate for Federal support and those 
falling within the responsibility of coUeges and universities. 

Language: Training in foreign languages kis long been the cornerstone of interna- 
tional studies. Because the United States capability in many foreign languages re- 
mains insufficient, as documented by innumerable studies, most observers agree 
that the nation's strategic interests in commerce, intelligence, defense, and diploma- 
cy require better foreign language skills among both government and non-govern- 
ment professionals. While universal foreign language competency may not be practi- 
cal, much greater attention to foreign language skills is required. In some foreign 
languages, sufficient student interest sustains the teaching effort, and these more 
commonly taught languages such as French, German, Spanish, or Russian usually 
remain the responsibflity of colleges and universities without need for Federal sup- 
port. 

The less commonly taught languages, however, present a complex series of diffi- 
culties. These languages, precisely because they are less commonly taught, require 
external support because student enrollments do not provide an adequate base for 
instruction. To be sure, some of these languages receive partial institutional support 
because of a commitment to the development of area studies in that region of the 
world, but comprehensive, sustained programs for the less commonly teught lan- 
guages need external funding to survive. 

Support, however, rarely means complete funding. Most colleges and universities 
that have developed the capacity to teach these languages have already made sub- 
stantial inVi^stments in personnel, library, and other materials. They usually only 
need modest assistance support to sustain the critical faculty and courses to manage 
consistent, on-going programs of instruction in these less commonly taught lan- 
guages. 

Language programs succeed not only because of excellent and well supported lan- 
guage facultv but also because thev teac!?. within the context of strong programs in 
area studies including linkages with pf(^«Z8ionai schools and ties to community and 
public schools. Withou* bis context^ the study of any language loses much of it's 
impact and the impact Ox acquired lanpiage skill declines. 

During its years of existence, fir«t under the National Defense Education Act and 
then the Higher Education Act,, Title VI has provided a modest level of critical 
funding. By supporting what colleges anrf universities can not do on their own. Title 
VI has encouraged institutions to do more of what they can do on their own. While 
we may not be able to sustain continuous programs in languages enrolling two or 
three students per semester, if the Federal Government helps with the language in- 
struction and supports graduate student fellowships, we can develop major pro- 
grams in regional area studies, build excellent libranr collections, and improve our 
ability to supply experts to government, business, and the other professions; experts 
who have exact, complete, and current knowledge about a very wide range of inter- 
national locations and issues. 

The design of title VI, language and area studies centers 

Over the years, the cooperation between Federal government and educational in- 
stitutions has produced a system for achieving strong programs, well distributed 
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about the United States and responsive to the United States' domestic and interna- 
tional needs. The key to this success lies with the National Resource Caters, col- 
lege and university programs focused on international areas such as Africa, Latin 
America, Soviet and East Europe, or East Asia. These programs, selected m an open 
national competition, develop extraordinary resources for their area of study with 
responsibility for coordinating language instruction, a^-ea studies, professional edu- 
cation, and community and secondary school involvement. Each program selected as 
a National Resource Center must demonstrate its institution s commitment, its pl^ 
for the promotion of language and area studies, and its success in achie^g its ob- 
jectives Through this mechanism, the Federal Government has managed to multi- 
ply a very small amount of federal funding into a very large international resource 
base for the national strategic needs in business, diplomacy, government, and secun- 

^bf course, the programs of Title VI could be improved, expanded, and revised and 
what follows are some suggestions in that direction. However, the fundamental suc- 
cess of this Title in the Higher Education Act remains a monument to Federal fund- 
ing effectiveness and national leadership. 

Title VI Programs 

The National Resource Centers.— The key to the effectiveness of Title VI has been 
the commitment of many institutions of higher education to the long term develop- 
ment of complex international programs of language, area studies, and professional 
education. Large libraries, expert faculty, extensive overseas study opportunities, 
numerous exchange relationships, and substantial research capacity, all these re- 
sources underlie the successful applicant for a National Resource Center. Other uni- 
versities support centers in some world areas, not because they can successfully 
compete for a National Resource Center but because the existence of a broad based 
international program improves the etTectiveness of those National Resources Cen- 
Mts the university has in other world areas. 

Language instruction, the key element in the Title VI design, requires constant 
external support Funds for fellowships, attached to the long term resources for the 
teaching of language, provide incentive and opportunity for students in all fields 
and professions to acquire usable skills in some of the less commonly taught lan- 
guages as well as the more commonly taught ones. These fellowships prove most ef- 
fective when attached to the language programs of institutions who have successful- 
ly demonstrated in open national competitions their effectiveness m language m- 
struction. Because the development and maintenance of effective progiains for the 
less commonly taught languages is a long term commitment, the fellowslups for stu- 
dents must be attached to the successful programs, else we would have the anomaly 
of Federal fellowship support for learuing languages spent at institutions with less 
effective programs. . , 

Federal program assistance permits a range of innovations in curriculum, re- 
search, and community involvement that would not be possible within the con- 
straints of normal university instructional programs. 

Title VI language and area studies centers, because they are National nesource 
Centers, must also serve constituencies beyond their own acadenjic community or 
state. As national resources. Title VI centers provide seminars, language mstruc- 
tion, expert assistance, and other services to colleges and universities, comEDunities 
and business groups, and agencies of Federal and State gavemmente. ;hout Title 
VI, these services would be difficult to coordinate and deliver. With Title VI the Na- 
tional Resource Centers devote great efforts to these service functionb, providing 
very cost effective benefits to business, government, education, defense and other 
constituencies. 
Other title VI programs 

While the success of Title VI has been great, the limited funding of this portion of 
the Higher Education Act reduces the effectiveness of some of the programs. 

Clearly the National Resource Centers and their associated language ^ograms 
constitute the highest priority for Federal funding under this Title of the rihA. lo 
further Itrength^^^^^ capaW of Title VI, a6e, AAU. N.\SULGC and other 
higher education associations, have transmitted to the Subcommittee rwiommenda. 
tions for the reauthorization of Title VI. Those recommendations include proposed 
amendments to Title VI which address the need for improved teaching niethods. 
standardized measurement tools, and proficiency-based achievement m foreign lan- 
guage education through two new programs: Language Resource Centers and 
Summer Institutes. Separate graduate and undergraduate eligibility criteria would 
be required for determining Language and Area Center awards, and a second tier oi 
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stipends is added for three to four years of additional graduate study at institutions 
of current academic resideir^e, with awards to be based on national competition 
judged by panels of academic esiperts. The unfunded authority for Regional Centers 
would be abolished. 

In addition, the needs of two and four >'ear programs require some attention. We, 
at Indiana University, would like to propose two types of programs which promise 
unusually high returns on limited Federal support: overseas study for undergradu- 
ates and faculty members. 

Overseas Study for Undergraduates. — While the advanced study represented by 
the National Resource Centers and their associated fellowship programs provide the 
essential base of expertise and training required for the strategic commercial and 
diplomatic needs of the Unit^sd States, the requirements for the improvement of 
international training throughout higher education deserves concentrated attention 
and funding. 

Clearly, undergraduate programs must assume the responsibility for the curricu- 
lar design and support of their own international offerings, for if international edu- 
cation is important the faculty and institutions will develop institutional programs 
for undergraduates. However, these undergraduate programs normally become 
much more effective if they can be combined with an overseas study experience. 
Colleges and universities throughout the nation have invested much in the develop- 
ment of such programs. We know hew to do it well. But many of our students 
simply cannot afford the extra expenses associated with overseas study. The result, 
wealthy students or those who do not need to work during the school year to sup- 
port themselves can take advantage of these pro-ams while most students cannot. 
What we need is a national program to help, not with the cost of a college educa- 
tion, but with the extra cost associated with a semester or year abroad program 
linked to the acquisition of foreign language. 

These short-term fellowships would be awarded to students, not institutions, but 
the student must be eligible to participate in an established, quality overseas study 
program. A variety of review procedure would establish and maintain the list of 
approved programs, which from our experience we know would cover a very large 
number of institutions of all sizes, types, and geographic locations. 

Such a progran?. would make a big difference in language skill acquisition, espe- 
cially among undergraduates destined for careers in business, government, or the 
professions. These are the people who most need an understanding of international 
affairs and can carry the benefit from an overseas experience and the associated 
language training into their subsequent careers. 

Faculty Seminars. — While the National Resource Centers do an excellent job of 
developing curricular instruction in language and area studies, they do less well 
with programs to sustain the foreign language skills and international affairs exper* 
tise of alumni and other educated professionals, especially teachers in colleges.' Be- 
cause such individuals have completed their education, they do not fit into curricu- 
lar programs, and because the universities' mission is essentially curricular they do 
not have funds to support post^aduate training. 

What would greatly improve the currently fmd quality of international studies at 
the undergraduate level would be a program ibr regional summer seminars, perhaps 
of 4 to 6 week duration, focused on speciHc broad areas of international studies: 
Latin America, Arms Control, Population Issues, or the Pacific Rim, for example. 
Faculty whose principal responsibility is undergraduate instruction could apply to 
participate in these seminars. To qualify, they would need institutional support 
either in the form of support for course development on returning from the Summer 
seminar or financial support for attendance at the seminar. 

The seminars would serve to keep faculty knowledge current and encourage the 
development of new curriculum acUusted to changes in world affairs and interna- 
tional conditions. 



Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Dr. Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR OF EAST ASIA 
NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF MICKIGAPI 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommit- 
tee, my name is John Campbell. I teach Japanese politics at the 
University of Michigan and I am the director of our Center for Jap- 
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anese Studies and the East Asia Center, which includes Chinese 
studies. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be invited to testify about title 
VI. I was impressed with this program when I first received a na- 
tional defense foreign language fellowship in the sixties to study 
Japan, and I have been still more impressed with how well it 
works since becoming involved with it professionally. 

There have been a number of reports in recent years that have 
deplored the lack of language speaking ability and expert knowl- 
edge of foreign countries of Americans. I think I feel as strongly 
about that problem as anyone does. Certainly we are very aware 
that there must be a thousand Japanese salesmen speaking Eng- 
lish in the United States for every American even coming close to 
speaking Japanese in Tokyo. 

It is important to point out that at least in Asian studies if you 
compare the United States to Europe, we are in far better shape. 
There are more Americans who speak Asian language, we do much 
better research and many more Americans have been exposed to 
Asia through college courses and other experiences than people 
anywhere else in the Western World. 

The leadership has come mainly from the universities and par- 
ticularly from the title VI centers. The reason why the Title VI 
Program has been a success is that it makes sense. 

Center support gives the area studies faculty enough leverage on 
campus to maintain and expand their teaching programs, their li- 
brary resources and their outreach programs. As Dr. Ryan sixid. 
Federal funding is highly marginal, 10 percent at best, but it 
makes a large difference. The FLAS Program, through it is rela- 
tively small, provides essential fellowship support with the deci- 
sions on that support made in the centers where the knowledge 
about student qualifications and career possibilities is highest. 

The new Part B Program is starting to put our area studies re- 
sources to work in helping American business and industry learn 
what they need to know about Japan and about other foreign 
areas. Congress and this subcommittee in particular deserve high 
marks for having the foresight to maintain the Title VI Program. 

However, the needs are rising rapidly. My impression is that the 
conciousness of America's international vulnerabilities and oppor- 
tunities is now widespread at the top management level in Ameri- 
can business. It is true that this consciousness unfortunately has 
not yet seeped down to the personnel offices that actually higher 
people but in fact demand for area studies graduates in general is 
rising — I said sharply, but moderately might be a better phrase. 

The students have also caught on to this trend. Over the past 4 
years the enrollment in first year Japanese has gone from under 50 
to over 120. At Michigan we have three times more undergraduate 
Russian and East European concentrators. This week at Michigan 
v/e are enrolling three times more students in our Center for Japa- 
nese Studies M.A. program than we did just last year. 

My point is that the basic title VI programs work very well but 
the resources are inadequate. I have seen several of the new pro- 
posals for amendments to title VI, including second tier fellowships 
and so forth. 
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I think many of these are good ideas but I think it would be 
counterproductive if they cut into the support for the basic pro- 
In my opinion, the best use for moderately increased funds 
in titM VI v/ould be to expand the basic programs incrementally 
aad if I h&d to pick I woiUd say particularly center-administered 
FLAS felluv^^'ships is the largest need. 

I have a couple of specific comments. It is important to remem- 
ber xh^l while language training is very important, it is only one of 
thr^^* components of the training required for the people who will 
htdp the United States meet its international problems. The other 
two components are a solid knowledge of the society and culture of 
the foreign area and excellent professional or disciplinary training. 

I have one problem with the proposed idea of a national competi- 
tion for second tier FLAS fellowships. According to the language I 
say it would use scores on a national language proficiency exami- 
nation as a major criterion for selection of students. 

I am opposed to this. I think that such tests should be used in 
screening so that it should be sure that applicants have the lan- 
guage competence that they' need, but that the proper criteria for 
selection should be performance and promise in his or her chosen 
field. 

More generally, I think we do need a larger cadre of completely 
fluent language experts, but an even higher priority is to produce a 
much larger number of experts in many fields with excellent area 
studies in specialized training along with the appropriate compe- 
tence in a foreign language. 

Second, I agree that language in area training at the undergrad- 
uate level needs more attention. An effective way to do this is to 
encourage various modes of cooperation between the major gradu- 
ate centers and the undergraduate institutions, often have very 
high quality but who lack the resources for full scale international 
studies programs, which do involve substantial financing and 
human resources. 

Recently the University of Michigan got to go with the Great 
Lakes College Association and the Associated Colleges of the Mid- 
west to propose a cooperative program that covers all area studies, 
the general aim being to share resources to revitalize faculty and 
to increase opportunities for the students at all the institutions. 

We are looking for foundation support for this plan not from the 
Government, but it seems to me that any legislation under title VI 
should not preclude but should encourage these sorts of creative 
and cooperative ventures. 

I would like to conclude with an observation based on my own 
experience in Japan that might be relevant having to do with the 
way titlef VI has been implemented. In the last several years we 
have heard about many lessons from Japan. Quite recently some 
American executives have been saying that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Japanese management style is to keep things simple 
and to concentrate on the basics, of which two of the most basic 
elements are, first, to assure the people that have to do the work 
that they will have the support that they need, and second, to keep 
a close eye on them to help them perform up to standard. 

These two rather homely management virtues have been con- 
spicuously lacking in the Title VI Program. In the first place, if 
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this country's deficiencies in language and area expertise are going 
to be remedied, we at the centers and the universities are the 
people who will have to do the work, but we do not know from one 
year to the next if title VI is even going to survive. 

It is very difficult to plan an effective strategy when one is 
unsure whether or not the resources to carry it out will be avail- 
able. 

In the second place, title VI is a national program— it should be, 
it is a national need— and the centeres should be able to rely on 
the Department of Education staff for advice and help and expect 
to get comments from that staff if we head in the vsrrong direction. 

This sort of administrative oversight is impossible with the cur- 
rent minimal staffing levels for the Title VI Program in the De- 
partment of Education, and I mean that at both the professional 
level and the simple clerical level. 

I think all of us in the field have been impressed with how well 
the few civil servants who administer this program have been able 
to keep up with it. They certainly ha-C^e been helpful to us, but it is 
obvious that they need more support, particularly so if some of 
these new and generally worthwhile program ideas are to be initi- 
ated. 

Title VI is a very good program. It uses rather limited funds very 
efficiently in support of a vital national interest. With some stabili- 
ty of expectations and with adequate resources, it would become 
still more effective. 

On behalf of area study centers all across the country, I would 
like to express our appreciation for the leadership this subcommit- 
tee has provided for the Title VI Program and would be delighted 
to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of John Campbell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of John Campbell, Director, East Asia National Resource 
Center, UNrvERsmr of Michigan 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I am John Campbell, 
from the University of Michigan, and I am pleased to have been asked to 
present my views about the pending reauthorization of Title VI of the 
Higher Education Act of 1985. I am a political scientist specializing 
on Japan, and I am the director of our National Resource Center on East 
Asia, which Is made up of the Centers for Chinese and Japanese Studies. 
The Japan Center, which I also direct. Is the oldest of Its kind In the 
US, and our East Asia program Is one of the largest, in addition to 
National Resource Center (NRC) and Foreign Language and Area Studies 
(FXAS) fellowship support, our Center has received a grant under Title 
VI Part B to expand the Michigan Program on Business and International 
Education. We are also developing computer^asslsted Instruction In 
Chinese and Japanese languages under a grant from the Title VI 
undergraduate program given to the Association for Asian Studies. 

My comments about the Title VI program and recently proposed 
amendments are drawn mainly from my experience with the East Asia 
National Resource Center and the Center for Japanese Studies. They also 
reflect the views of other National Resource Centers at Michigan (South 
and Southeast Asia, Middle East, and Russian and Eastern Europe), and I 
believe of many centers at other universities. 



Successes of Title VI 

Many reports have recently pointed up the weakness of 
Americans' knowledge of foreign countries and foreign languages. I 
certainly share this concern. With our country's ever^lncreaslng 
Involvement In the world, especially In the economic sphere, there Is 
no question that we need far more area expertise and language 
competence than Is now available. This entirely correct observation 
should not, however, obscure the substantial successes of language and 
area studies In the United ijtates— successes due In no small part to the 
Title VI program. 

East Asia may provide the best example. While our Intellectual 
resources are by no means commensurate with the Importance of China, 
Japan and Korea to the United States, we are In much better shape than 
are the Europeans. We have many more Chinese and Japanese speakers, we 
do better research, and we produce more publications. Far more American 
citizens have been exposed to Asian society and culture through college 
courses. The leadership In these efforts has come primarily from the 
universities, particularly the National Resource Centers supported by 



The funds for these efforts overwhelmingly come from the 
universities themselve. Less than lO percent of Michigan's two-mil lion- 
dollar-plus East Asia Program Is supported from federal funds. Title VI 
nonetheless provides the crucial margin that helps us carry out 
activities that would be hard to manage otherwise. Including the 
maintenance of top-quality foreign-language library collections, 
preparation of teaching materials, and assistance to K-12 teachers who 
want to learn about foreign societies. Even before the Initiation of 
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the Part B program, the availability of Title VI funds allowed us to 
allocate seed money to start new business outreach activities, which 
later came to be self-supporting— the Japan Center's annual U.S.-Japan 
Automotive Industry Conference, which began in 1981. is a good ^^P^^' 
More generally, the existence of a National Resource Center with federal 
support gives the area studies faculty considerable leverage on campus. 
A relatively small allocation can lead to a new. permanent faculty 
appointment — a real multiplier effect. 

AS I say. I think our East Asia Center and the other National 
Resource Centers around the country have done an outstanding job even 
it has not been an adequate job when compared with the overwhelming 
need. This is the perspective I start with when I look over the various 
proposals that have been suggested in connection with the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. I have seen some good 
ideas, and will comment on them shortly, but I would like to emphasize 
most strongly that the basic Title VI programs are working very well. 
Over the past five years at Michigan, the number of undergraduate 
Russian Studies concentrators has increased three-fold, we ^ave gone 
from under 50 to over 120 students in first-year Japanese, and this week 
we are enrolling three times more students in our Japan MA program than 
we had last year. 

We must all commend the foresight of Congress in recognizing the 
importance of area studies, and maintaining and even increasing support 
for Title VI programs in such difficult times. Needs go up much faster 
than our resources. New and experimental ideas are needed, but adequate 
support for the ongoing, successful, fundamental Title VI programs has 
to be the highest priority. 



Language Training 

This general point provides an important perspective on the many 
proposals which have surfaced recently about language teaching. I 
certainly agree with the many reports that argue that far too few 
Americans are competent in foreign languages, particularly the more 
difficult languages. It has become a familiar observation that tt^*:re 
must be a thousand Japanese salesmen in the U.S. speaking good English 
for every American salesman in Japan who cau even get along in Japanese. 
The quantity and quality of language courses must be improved at all 
educational levels. That requires particular attention to the major 
graduate area studies centers, since they will continue to be the main 
source for good language teachers and for research on language pedagogy. 
For example, we at Michigan are excited about our project, financed from 
Title VI funds, to develop Chinese and Japanese computer-assisted 
instruction programs that can be run on ordinary personal computers. 
That makes them accessible even to small colleges with limited 
resources. Further development and effective implementation of the new 
methodologies associated with performance-based evaluation and 
instruction, which mostly came out of the government's language training 
facilities, will also depend crucially on reforms in the programs at the 
major centers. 

The point to keep in mind here is that the existing language 
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programs have by no means failed. Thousands ot scudencs are 
successfully learning difficult languages all across Che country. They 
are being caughc by dedicated teachers, many wich high qualifications, 
who are among Che mosc overworked (and underpaid) specialises on any 
campus. New methodologies have Co be introduced in ways chac help these 
teachers do their jobs rather than burden them with more and more 
responsibilities. In particular, performance-based evaluation and other 
techniques from the government language programs will require 
modifications to be effective in the college and university setting, 
where the objectives are somewhat different, the numbers are greater, 
and the resources much scarcer. Neither computers nor new tests are 
going to provide a quick fix to our language problems — we need long and 
patient efforts, backed by all the financial and technical encouragement 
we can manage. 

It must also be remembered that language ability, while vital, is 
one of at least three necessary components in training the people who 
will help this country meet the demands of internationalization. The 
other two components are a solid knowledge of the society and culture of 
the foreign area,- and excellent professional or disciplinary 
preparation. I am concerned that the proposed second-tier FLAS 
fellowship program might put too much weight on sheer language talent, 
by using scores on a national language proficiency test as a major 
criterion in deciding which students will get supported for advanced 
studies* I am opposed to this. We need both a cadre of real language 
experts who are completely fluent, and a much larger number of experts 
in many fields who have appropriate and adequate language skills. In 
particular, advanced fellowship applicants should be required to pass a 
language proficiency examination, but their overall abilities should be 
the main consideration in making awards. 

FLAS Fellowships 

The second-tier fellowship idea is otherwise quite sensible in 
principle. It is important to support the best students for advanced 
language and area studies along with top-quality disciplinary and 
professional training. I personally believe that better selections 
could be made at the university level, where knowledge about £he 
applicants is concentrated, rather than by temporary committees and 
overworked officials in Washington. I do not make this argument with 
much fervor, however, since institutions like Michigan would benefit 
disproportionally in a national competition that awards portable 
fellowships. 

I would emphasize most strongly that if Congress decides to enact 
tbl7 new program, it must be second-*tier; that is, it must supplement 
and not supplant the existing FLAS system, which itself urgently 
requires higher levels of support. Center-administered FLAb fellowships 
can be awarded tlexibly as appropriate to the particular needs ot 
particular groups of students, often including advanced students. 
They can be used to generate additional fellowship funds, allowing 
support of more students. If it is decided in Washington that certain 
priorities should be followed in awarding fellowships, such as 
supporting professional students or those in the so-called "scarce" 
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disciplines, Che exisicing guidelines mechanism is quite adequate. Such 
guidelines were enforced by the Department of Education last year and 
had a substantial impact on the pattern of Center fellowship awards. 

The FLAS fellowship program is not large especially given that both 
the national need for foreign area expertise and the number of students 
requiring aid are increasing sharply. Last year, Michigan's East Asia 
Center, one ot the largest in the country, could award only six FLAS 
fellowships in Chinese studies and four in Japanese studies. In my 
opinion, increasing the number of FLAS fellowships in the existing 
program would be the best use of any new funds made available under 
Title VX. I would favor the second-tier initiative only if it were 
clear that the resources for the basic program would be protected and 
enlarged to come somewhat closer to meeting real needs. 



Undergraduate Area Studies 

The American Council on Education and other organizations have made 
several suggestions about Section 60A on Undergraduate International 
Studies and Foreign Language Programs, including the excellent idea of 
Intensive Summer Language Institutes. I agree that language and area 
training at the undergraduate level needs more attention, and would 
point out that the graduate-level National Resource Centers are crucial 
to such efforts. Michigan has recently joined with the Great Lakes 
College Association and the Associated Colleges of the Midwest, made up 
of fine private liberal^artp colleges, to propose a broad-scale program 
of cooperation with regard to several world areas. Many of the GLCA-ACH 
member schools have a long tradition in area studies, but they are too 
small to mount full-scale programs. Our proposal is for college faculty 
and students to come to Ann Arbor, for Michigan faculty and advanced 
graduate students to help out on their campuses, for general cooperation 
in study-abroad programs, and so forth. By sharing resources and 
revitalizing existing faculty and programs, we anticipate substantial 
benefits at minimum cost. We are trying to get foundation support for 
this new idea, but it is a cost-effective approach which might be 
considered in Washington as well. I hope at least that any new 
legislative language would not prohibit such efforts in creative 
cooperation. In general, good undergraduate language and area programs 
depend on effective graduate centers, directly or indirectly, - and it 
would be counter-productive if new initiatives weakened the basic 
struc ture. 



Supply and Demand 

I would like next to address the question of the "imbalance" 
between area-studies graduates and available jobs, which in some reports 
has been used to argue that the number of specialists being trained 
should be cut back. I think thit is a dangerous notion. In the first 
place, at Michigan and other first^rank institutions, nearly all area 
studies graduates at the MA and Ph.D. level do find jobs where they use 
their training or have good prospects for doing so in the near future. 
Only the marginal students have real trouble. It Is true that openings 
in the more academic areas are fewer than in the era when many 
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universicies were expanding area studies, but the need for more college 
teachers should improve before very long when first-generation area 
studies faculty begin to retire. More importantly, the market has been 
expanding: even today increased demand from buiness firms, national and 
state government, and nonprofit organizations and the professions has 
taken up much of the slack. 

There is no question that the real growth area will be in business 
and bu5iness-*related areas. The impression I have gotten from talking 
with executives at inany corporations, reinforced by reading the business 
press, is that the consciousness of America's international 
vulnerabilities is now both widespread and intense at the upper-* 
management level. The surge of requests we have gotten for management 
briefings and all sorts of specialized information on East Asia is 
further evidence of this trend. Unfortunately, it is true this new 
international consciousness has yet to seep down to many personnel 
offices, with the exception of the banking and finance field, but given 
the nature of corporate hierarchies I expect it will. 

To echo a point made above, companies will be demanding students 
who can handle foreign languages and who have good area training 
in addition to^ ^not instead of— prof essional qualifications. Many 
universities have responded well to this trend. Michigan has Initiated 
new Joint MA/MBA programs in Asian, Middle Eastern and Soviet and East 
European Studies with International Business and is adding faculty in 
this area. We are also experimenting with language programs tailored 
for business and professional students, and we intend to expand our 
internship programs and placement services. 

Congress and the Department of Education deserve credit for 
recognizing the importance of area studies to America's international 
economic competitiveness. The Title VI Part 6 program is well 
conceived, and although our experience with this program is too short to 
reach any conclusive Judgements, I chink it has already had a 
substantial impact on both the supply side and the demand side. That 
is, these funds have induced colleges and universities to provide 
business-relevant training to their students, and at the same time, by 
encouraging these institutions to build cooperative relationships vich 
firms and associations, the new program is stimulating the growici^^ 
consciousness among managers at all levels that we really do need to 
know more about the rest of the world. That should lead to more jobs. 



Program Implementation 

I would like to conclude with an observation based on my own 
experience in Japan that may be relevant. In the last several years we 
have heard about many "lessons from Japan," but quite recently some 
American executives have been saying that the fundamental principle of 
the Japanese management style is to keep things simple and concentrate 
on the basics. Two of the most basic elements are these: First, assure 
Che people that have to do the work that they will have the support they 
need. Second, keep a close eye on them to help them perform up to 
standard. These two rather homely management virtues have been 
conspicuously lacking in the Title VI program. 
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In the first place, if this country's deficiencies in lanjguage and 
area expertise are going to be remedied, we are the people who will 
have to do the work, but we do not know from one year to the 
next if Title VI is even going to survive. It is very difficult to plan 
an effective strategy when one is unsure whether or not the resources to 
carry it out will be available. In the second place, Title VI is a 
national program, and the Centers should be able to rely on the 
Department of Education staff for advice and help, and should also 
expect to get some sharp comments if we head off in a wrong direction. 
This sort of administrative oversight is impossible with the current 
minimal staffing for the Title VI program in the Department of 
Education, at both the professional and simple clerical levels. I think 
all of us have been impressed with how well the few civil servants who 
administer this program have been able to keep up, but it is obvious 
that they need more support — especially if some of these worthwhile new 
program ideas are to be initiated. 

Title VI is a good program. It uses rather limited funds quite 
efficiently in support of a vital national interest. With some 
stability of expectations, and with adequate resources, it would become 
still more effective. 

Once again, on behalf of area studies centers all across the 
country, I would like to express our appreciation for the leadership 
this subcommittee has provided for the Title VI program. I would be 
glad to answer any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Dr. Farstrup. 

STATEMENT OF A|,>\N JR. FARSTRUP, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 

im'^M^AirimiMh nKiSING ASSOCIATION 

Mr. FAIiiblifi/if'\ Thank >eu, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Alan Farstrup, Director of Research for the 
Internation^d Reading Association. 

My experience is a diverse one encompassing work as a construc- 
tion laborer, a Peace €ca^*^ Volunteer in Afghanistan, a secondary 
school teacher, a student abroad, a university professor and an edu- 
cational researcher. My involvement in reading and literacy at 
both the preschool, the elementary, the secondary and the college 
level is one that is quite diverse and I have seen firsthand the dev- 
astating effects of illiteracy in this country and abroad and how 
that affects our own national security. 

The International Reading Association is a professional society of 
over 60,000 members and 1,180 affiliate councils in all 50 States 
and in 36 nations worldwide. The Association and its members are 
dedicated to promoting the reading habit by working to improve 
reading and the teaching of reading. 

Our reason for being here today is to speak in support of the re- 
authorization of title VI and to propose that the committee consid- 
er the importance of international literacy efforts as a part of that 
act. 

The international education programs authorized by the Higher 
Education Act are examples of how the United States can contrib- 
ute to world efforts to combat illiteracy and promote better educa- 
tion. These efforts involve the United States in an arena of ideas 
which are basic to the preservation of our republic, individual free- 
dom, democracy, and the free enterprise system. 

Education is an essential element in any plan to promote and 
defend our national self-interest and literacy is a keystone for ef- 
fective education. 

It has been argued, for example, that had higher levels of educa- 
tion and literacy existed in Central America, many of the social, 
political, and military problems which we now confront in that tor- 
tured region of the world would not have been as serious or menac- 
ing as we now find them to be. Literacy in these regions is proving 
to be an issue which influences important aspects of our own na- 
tional security. 

We believe that the title VI reauthorization can have a role in 
improving the role of American higher education in fostering liter- 
acy in these areas. The International Reading Association some 
time ago has submitted recommendations to this subcommittee re- 
garding what we refer to as a literacy for democracy act. 

This act is designed to foster the building of national literacy 
programs within the developing world that link nation-building 
programs and manpower development programs to programs of 
education rooted in the democratic tradition. The proposal would 
create a program designed to school national and provincial level 
educators of developing countries in how to effectively administer 
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and promote literacy and basic education programs in their own 
countries. 

Our proposal outlines a modest program that would be housed at 
an American university where educators from developing countries 
would come to study literacy education, human learning, evalua- 
tion, economics, human services delivery programs, political sci- 
ence, and related disciplines. 

The proposal also involves the development of a positive literacy 
environment abroad through the encouragement of linkages be- 
tween business and industry and education in developing countries. 

The International Reading Association supports this land of link- 
age. Our primary interest here is to support the idea that well- 
trained literacy educators and program managers can make a dif- 
ference and that the United States and its higher education system 
has a positive contribution to make. 

We believe that the proposed act together with the reauthoriza- 
tion of title VI will offer a realistic means to promote improved lit- 
eracy levels worldwide as well as improve knowledge of the rest of 
the world in the area studies referred to by other speakers this 
morning and that literacy and these kinds of improvements are 
vital to progress and freedom, indeed, to our own national security. 

I think Thomas Jefferson made the point very well when he 
made the statement if a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and what never will 
be. 

We support the reauthorization of title VI. We have heard from 
American citizens, from our own members throughout this country, 
that the development of expertise and the transmission of this ex- 
pertise to an international arena would be useful, that it would 
work, that it would build on existing capabilities of the universities 
in this country, and we support such a program. 

The implementation of the proposed act would strengthen the 
notion that literacy is an importaiit aspect of American interna- 
tional education programs and tjiat literacy and basic education 
are essential to viability of democratic and free societies. 

In summary, the act as proposed along with the reauthorization 
of title VT would create a school of management for literacy, en- 
courage linkages between business and education in developing 
countries, and foster and encourage effective literacy in the devel- 
oping world, and not incidentally would focus and increase our own 
capabilities in combatting literacy problems in this country. 

We believe that improving literacy levels around the world is in 
the best interests of every person and that such efforts are consist- 
ent with the values and ideals of the American people. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to testify before you 
today and would be happy to answer any questions that you might 
have on followup. . 

[The prepared statement of Alan E. Farstrup follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Alan E. Farstrup, Ph.D., on Behalf of the 
International Reading Association 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Postsecondary Education subcommittee, I am 
Alan Farstrup, Director of Research of the International Reading Association. My 
experience is diverse, encompassing work as a construction laborer. Peace Corps 
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Volunteer in Afghanistan, secondary school teacher, universify professor, and edu- 
cational researcher. My involvement in reading and literacy includes classroom 
teaching, teacher education, curriculum development, and research. I bring this ex- 
perience and perspective to my work as Director of the Research Department at the 
International Reading Association where I am engaged in efforts directed at encour- 
aging literacy at all levels and in all settings. 

The International Reading Association is a professional society of over 60,000 
members and 1180 affiliate councils in all 50 states and in S6 nations worldwide. 
The Association and its members are dedicated to promoting the reading habit by 
working to improve reading and the teaching of reading through an extensive pro- 
gram of professional publications and conferences, and by working with many mul- 
tinational organizations to promote literacy at every possible level. Examples of 
such activities include grants and awards to exceptional teachers of reading, reading 
researchers and other outstanding leaders whose efforts promote improved ^«n'als of 
literacy. One such project is the sponsorship of a major international literacy award, 
the International Reading Association Literacy Award, given each year to recognize 
effective literacy programs or outstanding leaders in world literacy. The US$5,000 
IRA Literacy Award is administered by UNESCO as a part of a prestigious series of 
five internationally recognized and respected literacy awards sponsored by nations 
and organizations who seek to recognize literacy as a major human issue. The senior 
award in this series, the Krupskaya Award, is sponsored by the Soviet Union. At 
this very moment, a short distance from this hearing, the Association is cosponsor- 
ing the National celebration of International Literacy Day in conjunction with the 
Library of Congress and UNESCO. 

Illiteracy is not a problem which exists only in developing countries. It is a seri- 
ous problem in the U.S., a problem which is national in scope and which affects 
every American citizen in very concrete ways. Illiteracy can interfere with educa- 
tional progress, with economic productivity, with personal and intellectual fulfill- 
ment, with health and with safety, ii can be argued that high levels of illiteracy 
pose a threat to the very security of this nation both at home and abroad. It is a 
highly complex problem which mil not yield to attempts at simple solutions. Sus- 
tained effort at many levels is essential if illiteracy is ever to be significantly and 
permanently reduced. 

The United States has been involved in many educational programs aimed at the 
reduction of iUiteracy. The International Education programs authorized by the 
Higher Education Act are examples of how the United States can contribute to 
world efforts to combat illiteracy and promote better education. These efforts in- 
volve the United States in an arena of ideas which are basic to the preservation of 
our republic, individual freedom, democracy, and the free enterprise system. Educa- 
tion is an essential element in any plan to promote and defend our national self- 
interest and literacy is a keystone for effective education. Where education pro- 
grams are lacking or flawed, freedoms can be lost, anger and frustration can grow, 
and social unrest may follow. Many countries are carefully controlled and limited 
educational programs to foster anti-democratic principles. I believe that, where an 
educated and well-informed citizenry, a populace >mich reads and has access to 
booKS and literature of all kinds, exists sucn misuses of educational programs are 
almost always doomed to failure. It has been argued, for example, that had higher 
levels of education and literacy existed in Central America, many of the social, po- 
litical, and military problems which we now confront in that tortured region of the 
world would not have been as serious or menacing as^ we now find them to be. Liter- 
acy in these regions is proving to be an issue which influences important aspects of 
our own national security. 

Many assistance programs have been designed to promote the improvement of 
post^secondary, university, and post-graduate level scholarly education. While it is 
certainly important and beneficial to provide support at these advanced levels, pro- 
grams of assistance are also needed at the basic literacy level. The International 
Reading Association has submitted recommendations to this subcommittee regard- 
ing the Literacy for Democrapy Act. This Act is designed to foster the building of 
national literacy programs within the developing world that link nation-building 
programs and manpower development programs to programs of education rooted in 
the democratic tradition. The proposal would create a program designed to school 
national and provincial level educators of developing countries in how to effectively 
administer and promote literacy and basic education programs in their own coun- 
tries. Our proposal outlines a modet(t pro£pram that would be housed at an American 
university where ^ucators from developing countries would come to study literacy 
education, human learning, evaluation, economics, human services delivery pro- 
grams, political science, and related disciplines. 
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.The proposal also involves the development of a positive literacy environment 
abroad through the encouragement of linkages between business and industry and 
education m developii-g countries. The International Reading Association supports 
this kind of linkage and urges the committee to seek further advice and counsel 
from groups and individuals from business and industry who could offer a qualified 
and informed opinion regarding the feasibility of initiating and encouraging such 
ventures in a developing country. Our primary interest here is to support the idea 
that weU-trained literacy educators and program managers can make a difference 
and that the United States has a positive contribution to make. 

One value to the United States for the development of such local capabilities by a 
developing country is that Third World educators could develop their own materi- 
als—without being forced lo choose and use the educational materials and technolo- 
gy of another culture, a culture which may promote values not in the best national 
interest of the developing^ country itself or of the United States. For example, in a 
Don-democratic .country, th^ central government may seek to control the education 
of children by having ail textbook and workbook material developed by the central 
^veniment and, therefore, reflect and promote its particular social and political 
agenda. When such materials are used in another country, these values are made 
part of the "transplanted" educational progran7« Such a program would tend to 
foster values, attitudes, and beliefs not consistent with the development of a free 
and democratic society. With the creation of locally-based educational programs and 
industry, developing countries should be more able to generate their own materials 
and thus exercise some degree of freedom. This freedom and flexibility would reduce 
dependence on other antithetical political systems and more effectively promote the 
development of a free and educated society. Thomas Jefferson made the point very 
well when he declared, "If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be" (January 1816). 

The third section of the proposal entails the evaluation of how the funds for the 
Literacy for Democracy program have been spent and the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram in general. In the proposed Act, the Secretary of Education is directed to 
evaluate the program both on a cost and effectiveness basis and with the aim of 
providing ongoing information so that the program can be refined and improved. 

The International Reading Association proposed and continues to support this ac- 
tivity in recognition of the fact that the United States has historically provided 
many literacy programs with international implications through the activities of 
such entitiM as the Peace Corps and the Agency for International Development. We 
feel that a different approach needs to be added to complement and build on past as 
well as existing programs. The approach that is outlined in the proposal it founded 
on the concept that literacy and basic education must become the responsibility of 
the developing world and that the United States has an important role in assisting 
it in assuming thia important responsibility. American citizens who work in a 
number of multinational organizations, who are educational planners, who are 
teachers, have told the International Reading Association that a program like this 
one IS needed and would make a difference. 

Practically speaking, this proposal creates a structure involving the Secretary of 
Education, the Department of State, and the Agency for International Development 
worldng together to identify nations, individuals, and an American institution of 
higher education that could carry out a cooperative program which trains educators 
from developing nations to conduct effective literacy programs in their own coun- 
tries. In all, we believe that this is a modest proposal with great potential. It would 
strengthen the notion that literacy is an important aspect of American internation- 
al education programs and that literacy and basic education are essential to the via- 
bility of democratic, free societies. It also focusses attention on developing an Ameri- 
can school of management of basic literacy programs as a resource to developing 
countries. It is a challenge; it is also an alternative. Do we want the developing na- 
tions of the world teaching their next generations out of textbooks and programs 
developed to foster particular political and social viewpoints not rooted in the demo- 
cratic tradition, or will we seek to build on that tradition by fostering literacy in the 
best sense of that word in the developing nations of this world? 

The British statesman. Lord Brougham, made the point very well, "Education 
makes a people easy to lead but difficult to drive; easy to govern but impossible to 
enslave. ' The International Reading Association believes that improving literacy 
levels around the world is in the best interests of every human being and that such 
efforts are consistent with the values and ideals of the American people 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 
Carol Karsch. 
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STATEMENT OF CAROL KARSCH, VICE PRESIDENT, JEWISH FED- 
ERATION OF SOUTHERN ARIZONA, ACCOMPANIED BY SYLVIA 
CAMPOY 

Ms. Karsch. Mr. Ford, and committee, I am Carol Karsch. I am 
the vice president of the Jevsdsh Federation of Southern Arizona, 
which is an umbrella of synagogues, agencies and about 20,000 
Jewish constituents. I am here to speak to title VI, but a very spe- 
cific part. 

The Jevpsh community is well known for its support of education 
and certainly the programs of higher learning that have been de- 
scribed today — there is one part of title VI which is in section 602 
which has gone far from the mark and is incompatible with the 
legislation and the intent of the programs that you are funding in 
title VL 

Two years ago the Tucson Unified School District in Arizona, 
which is the largest district in the State, ousted a Middle East out- 
reach program because of its anti-Israeli bias. The authority for 
this program comes from title VI. 

I would like to introduce you to Sylvia Campoy, a school official 
whom her district sent because of their strong feelings about this 
issue so she can be available for your questions on this issue. 

In 1981, under a grant from title VI, the Near Eastern Center at 
the University of Arizona was involved in a program of exhibits, 
films, materials on the Middle East in the public schools. The pro- 
grams were both in elementary and high school level, probably 
from about the fifth grade up. 

Wliile the purpose expressed in title VI in international pro- 
grams is to acquire knowledge and strengthen cooperation between 
nations, the implementation of this program, the content of the 
programs, has been just the opposite. 

There has been a markedly anti-Israeli content among much of 
the programs. Again, although title VI establishes the program, oil 
companies, Exxon, Mobil, Standard Oil of California, largely, and 
Persian Gulf countries, Arab organizations, are contributors to the 
program. 

The oil companies give significant dollars. In Arizona half the 
budget was oil money although the program was always described 
as federally funded. We are familiar with the massive public rela- 
tions of Persian Gulf countries. 

This public relations has really spilled into the precoUege level 
into the elementary and high schools but they go a step further. 
Rather than being satisfied to just promote the Arab image, they 
have taken to downgrading the Israeli image. 

In the University of Arizona these materials were very graphic. 
The Department of Education and the alleged congressional man- 
date becomes the unwitting catalyst for allowing this to take place. 
Today five major Arab lobby organizations vigorously support fed- 
erally funded outreach programs. 

It is obvious why. It is certainly in their interest to be able to put 
pro-Arab, and I must say anti-Israeli materials in the hands of 
teachers and children but in the name of the university, in the 
name of a congressional mandate is really quite an advantage 
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rather than the organization itself doicg that effort in its own 
name. 

We had such graphic examples because I come to you not as an 
expert, I come as a leader of my federation and I come as a mother. 

I have three children in the school !1^:?trict which has this pro- 
gram. We have had experience over 4 yt rrs of talking about — we 
are the users, the recipients. When teachers attended workshops 
and participated in these outreach programs, they expressed, you 
go into the library and you find a bibliography dominated by 
ARAMCO, Exxon, Mobil materials, by a slew of Arab organizations 
and almost every Arab country. The materials are not propaganda 
materials coming from specifically vested organizations, but were 
in our case selected primarily by a yardstick which was highly po- 
litical, fictional accounts which were highly critical of Israel and a 
number of books which more or less portray Israelis as usurpers of 
other lands and so forth. 

The books are not an issue, because they are passive. They can 
sit on a shelf. It is the use of the imprimatur of the university 
which is so influential with a social studies teacher, with a library, 
when that teacher is looking for information and has already 
access to it he is very trusting of the university and he has a right 
to be. 

If he would go to Mobil and Exxon and get these from them he 
would know what he has but there is certainly an impressive 
impact when a university sponsors such a program and when a co- 
ordinator or selected academic with this program have a point of 
view. 

I must say in Middle East studies because of the nature of things 
you heard this morning it is very rontroversial, so you would often 
get a representative of the university or selected academics who do 
have points of view. The question was was Tucson an isolated case 
and I am happy to tell you that although the letter hasn't arrived, 
it is posed today. The three m^'or Jewish defense organizations, 
ADL, American Jewish Committee, and American Jewish Con- 
gress, along with the NJCRAC representing 111 Jewish communi- 
ties across the country will file a letter documenting abuses across 
the country at several of these Middle East outreach programs 
which really validate the Tucson experience. 

The Tucson example was a lead program in a national network 
of 10 or 11 federally funded Middle East programs. In 1981, when 
the officials met for the first time, we resuized that the anti-Israel 
tone of the University of Arizona Program was reflective of a very 
dominant and rather widespread emphasis among all of these pro- 
grams. 

I think what I have describe to you represents more than an ad- 
ministrative lapse either at the level of the Department of Educa- 
tion or the university. The notion is critically flawed. The concept 
of outreach as opposed to the reading programs, as opposed to the 
postgraduate language programs which are so critical to our b^T: 
tional interest, the outreach program, which takes information f-tv 
an area like the Middle East, moves off the campus and into a-*?: 
elementary or high school has a critical flaw, 

It is authorized under title VI, but it has the out^iide interests. It 
is incompatible with the spirit of the legislation, ajfs^i the flaw is in 
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the idea that you can assign a representative of a university or aca- 
demics to transmit information to students and teachers by such a 
narrow mechanism. 

In our experience, the mechanism resulted in an inevitable mo- 
nopolization of a viewpoint and the viewpoint at the University of 
Arizona was pro-Arab, but it could have been pro-Israel. It was 
anti-Israel in this case. It could have been anti-Arab. 

We don't feel that it should have the quality of either of those 
things and I would ask you as you review this program in light of 
what I have described as really a firsthand account and experience, 
and also in light of the written statement winch we have prepared 
for you, whether the congressional intent as it is stated in the pur- 
pose is expressed through these programs and whether they are 
really in our national interest. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Carol Karsch follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Carol Karsch on Behalf of the Jewish Federation of 

Southern Arizona 

The Tucson Unified school District, the largest school district 
in Arizona, found it necessary in 1983 to expel a university based 
outreach program on the Middle East, landed by the United states 
Department of Education, because of its anti-Israel bias and 
propagandistic nature. 



The outreach program was established by a grant from the 
Department of Education purportedly carrying out the Congressional 
intent of Title VI of the Higher Education Act which calls for 
•promoting mutual understanding and cooperation between nations." 

In addition to federal funds, significant support for this 
outreach program came from major oil companies and Persian Gulf 
countries. However, the legitimacy of the program was taken for 
granted by educators because of its federal sponsorship and ostensible 
Congressional mandate. 

The Jewish Federation of Southern Arizona, of which I am a Vice 
President, initiated opposition to the Middle East Outreach Program 
four years ago when concerned parents and teachers first experienced 
the harm of propagandistic information which seemed to have official 
sponsorship, m the course of these four years, it has become 
apparent that there is a critical flaw in the program's conception and 
implementation. 

r 

A basic flaw lies in the assumption that educational purposes are 
served by a mechanism whereby a university representative or selected 
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academics could prescribe for pre-college teachers the academic view 
on a controversial and emotional dispute such as the Israel /Arab 
conflict* 

In our experience, the transmission of information through such a 
mechanism produces an inevitable monopolization of a given political 
point of view and subverts the traditional methods of textbook 
selection based on the free marketplace of ideas. 

In the Tucson casey the view turned out to be anti-Israel but it 
may well have been anti-Arab. It should be neither. In testifying 
before you I ask you to consider, in light of the following case 
history and discussion, whether programs such as described are in the 
public interest. 



Tucson, Arizona is a fast growing sunbelt city with a 
inetropolitan population of approximately 500,000 and an estimated 
20,000 Jews. S*B organized^ Jewish communities go, Tucson's is active 
and respected. In February of 1961, the Jewish Federation of Southern 
Arizona learned tbi^t the University of Arizona was sponsoring 
off'Campus ps^-^r-^ms and publications on the Middle East. A journalist 
inquired abf "vh^ funding of a University produced Media Briefing 
Packet which, upon closer analysis, contained glar.ing inaccuracies and 
featured a cover map of Middle Eastern countries in which only Israel 
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had no designated capital. Outreach materials In the public schools 
took the form of exhibits on Saudi Arabia, a mobile book van, and 
films. A parent reported that his child's fifth grade classroom had 
viewed seven films on the Middle East which glorified Islam and the 
Arab world while not mentioning Israel. One film used a series of 
maps to depict the political geography of the region. Israel was 
notably absent. An eleventh grade student also wrote an emotional 
letter about the hostile atmosphere In her classroom, and her 
particular discomfort, following the showing of a pro-PLO film. 

.*;nother disparate thread of the story came to light In November, 
1980 when a Tucson legal periodical published the articles of 
Incorporation of a non-profit organization called the Middle East 
Outreach Council (MEOC) . Designed to disseminate Information on the 
Middle East throughout the country and coordinate eleven federally 
funded Middle East outreach centers, MEOC was Incorporated under • 
Arizona law and headquartered at the University of Arizona. What 
possible connection could this national network have to the materials 
promoted in Tucson public schools? 

The Jewish Federation initiated an informal inquiry which ■ 
revealed that the outreach program was located in the Near Eastern 
Center of the University of Arizona's Oriental Studies Department. 
Although established by a federal grant, the Near Eastern Center 
received significant support from major oil companies which, in 
addition to cash contributions, donated professional-looking books, 
films, and pamphlets for distribution to the public. 12] In its 
federal grant proposal, the Center declared that its outreach program 
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to schools was the centerpiece of activity during the allocation 
period and was organized "in collaboration with Arizona's largest 
school district." Further inquiries showed that the program's 
coordinator was not faculty member but an individual hired by the 
Near Eastern Center to conduct outreach programs, for educators r 
businessmen, and the mediaJ It apppeared from the grant proposal that 
the coordinator was a central figure as a source of information as 
well as persuasion, particularly in the capacity of "University 
representative. " 

A February, 19B2 Tucson teacher's workshop, orgapized by the 
outreach coordinator, proved this assumption true and exposed the 
program's anti-*Israel bias. In what was to be a general cultural and 
historical background on the Middle East, the coordinator's 
ideological viewpoint predominated. Leading off with a film which 
ardently called for a better presentation of the Arab American, the 
coordinator went on to promote certain newspapers as trustworthy and 
discredit others as unreliable. The coordinator told participants 
that one popular novel was "rubbish," but repeatedly touted another as 
an excellent teaching tool. The resource library stocked multiple 
copies or class sets of "preferred" it&ms for loan to classroom 
teachers. These choices had a salient common denominator: a harshly 
critical treatment of Israel. Two Jewish teachers who participated in 
the workshop reported their frustration with the highly dogmatic 
presentation. They were also troubled that, on the whole, their 
colleagues appeared receptive to information which they trusted as the 
academic perspective on a complex international issue. The workshop 
had one added angle. In order to qualify for a honorarium, teachers 
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were assigned "homework. ** Between the two Saturday morning sessions, 
each returning participant prepared a lesson plan based on the 
coordinator's select packet of materials. Dominating the array of 
bibliographies, reprints, and pamphlets were books on the Arab Image 
In America/ promotion of an Exxon film series, and an account of the 
Middle East conflict from a passionate Arab point of view. 

Beyond a parochial role as a spokesman for Middle East outreach 
In Southern Arizona, the coordinator was a national funding agent for 
the MEOC. Could the Arizona program be prototypical? Did the 
incorporation of a national organization to network materials 
foreshadow a significant nationwide propoganda effort under the cover 
of government and university endorsement? 

The Federation decided to take a closer look. When Jewish 
leaders approached the Chairman of Oriental Studies to discuss the 
administration of the program and to see the materials, the response 
was that since outreach was federally funded, authority for it "rested 
with Washington." But he assured the Jewish leaders that 1) the 
program couldn't possibly be propagandistic because, under federal 
funding provisions, political advocacy was illegal; and 7) the 
materials themselves were endorsed by a scholarly organization known 
as MESA (Middle East Studies Association) whose credentials were 
beyond reproach. 

Inquiries about MESA with Jewish academics across the country, 
however, led to a very different assessment of its objectivity and 
scholarliness. Ostensibly, MESA is a 1500-member scholarly 
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association comprised primarily of researchers, academics, and 
students specializing in the Middle East. However, according to 
several academics closely associated with the organization (who 
usually spoke on condition of anonymity), MESA had begun to evidence 
increasing politicization and pro-Arab bias during the late 1970 's. 

Justification by university officials for the program based on 
U.S. government sponsorship proved equally troublesome. When the 
Federation filed a compliSint with the V.S. Department of Education 
(DOE), officials there quic)tly bounced the issue bac)c to Tucson. The 
DOE declared that all substantive review of outreach activities rested 
with the University. Alarmed by a politically loaded program with no 
apparent accountability, the Federation took the matter to the 
University of Arizona President. He concluded that all university 
functions, without exception, were subjisct to high academic standards 
for form and conte;it. He requested that the Jewish community document 
its objections in detail. 

In response* the Federation gathered a group of volunteers to 
evaluate a sampling of materials, inc.V>cling items promoted as 
instructional and those available in cUss sets. An initial 
examination of the collection, which pwK':_-vr^" to be a broad treatment 
of the Middle East, revealed an emphasis t/.jj^- ^^-^tijs-Israeli conflict 
and a decided pro-Arab bias. The bibliograptiy contained an 
overwhelming presence of films and publications by oil companies, Arab 
governments, and Arab organizations. \ closer critique showed a 
number of boolcs and articles designed for direct classroom use to be 
blatantly propagandistic. 
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As the excerpts below demonstrate , the theme running through many 
of these materials is that Israel is not a legitimate sovereign entity 
in the Middle East. While Arab nationalism is fully and emotionally 
justified^ Zionism and Israel are, on the whole, ignored and, when 
discussed, are cast as unnatural intrusions into the history and 
politics of the Arab world. 

The Arab World; A Handbook for Teachers by.Ayad al-Quazzaz 



The United Nations on November 29th, 1947 recommended a 
crazy patchwork partition dividing Palestine into an Arab and 
Jewish state. The latter would have had nearly equal numbers 
of Arab and Jewish citizens. The Palestinians wanted their 
country undivided, much like the woman in the story of 
Solomon who did not want her child cut in two to satisfy 
another woman's claim to the boy. 



It went on to conclude: 



The Partition was unfair.... 

Host U.S. foreign policy experts opposed the partition 
as unjust, contrary to principles of self-determination and 
against U.S. interests in the Middle East, but domestic 
pressures caused President Truman to support the plan. 
Textbooks about U.S. history might investigate the U.S. role 
in the 1948 Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Most textbooks state that when the state of Israel 
proclaimed its Independence on May 15, 1948, many Arab armies 
attacked it. Knowledgeable people would say, rather, that 
the Palestinians were fighting in self-defense against an 
organized attack to drive the unarmed civilian population of 
Palestine out of its own country. 



A Global History of Man by Lefton Stavrianos, stated: 

The Arabs also opposed violently the creation of a 
Jewish 'national home' in Palestine.... The Arabs are not 
willing today to step aside for any newcomers, whether Jews 
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or anyone else. 

Not only textbooks but fictional accounts further blurred the 
distinction between fact and opinion. Enemy , Hy Brother , a novel 
about the establishment of Israel, was a favorite outreach selection. 
In addition to local promotion, the coordinator unqualif yingly 
recommended it in a national MEOC newsletter along with the previously 
quoted Arab World Handbook. 

In My Enemy , Hy Brother , young Jewish Holocaust survivors trek to 
Palestine, join the Irgun, and become brutal killers — in effect, 
Nazis. The author invokes Nazi affectations (a Hitler salute) and 
language ("lebensraum" and "final solution" to "the Arab business") 
attributing such imagery, ideas, and actions to his Jewish characters. 

The loca.i Federation volunteers were not the only persons who 
took issue with the outreach materials. Two national Jewish 
organizations, the Anti-Defamation League and the American Jewish 
Committee, had previously evaluated several of the materials under 
review in Tucson and their opinions reinforced local concern. Also, 
University of California Middle East scholar William Brinner 
criticized the outreach bibliography as ignoring the ethnic diversity 
of the Middle East. In a letter to the Jewish Federation in November 
1981 he wrote: 

According to the Center, therefore, the Middle East 
began with Islam— with a few unimportant antecedents — and 
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consists today of Arabs r some Turks and Iranians r and 

troublesome Israelis whose right to be there Is questionable. 

Israel certainly doesn't exist as a political entity in the 
same way that the other states da. 



In early 1982 r the Jewish Federation asked Professor Brlnner to 

review a sampling of materials contained In the resource library. In 

response, Brlnner described the selections submitted to him "to be 

very poor In quality and almost uniformly conforming to a single 

pattern of bias." He added; 

The central position given to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
as well as the oversimplified and biased presentation of this 
complex problem in almost all of the material, makes me very 
suspicious of the motives of those running the program. 

Even though the Federation was igble to establish the questionable 
nature of the material provided by tb.e University, the U.S. Department 
of Education continued to hold the key— federal funding. The Jewish 
Federation thus asked government officials for an investigation into 
the documented abuses before approving a new grant cycle. Arizona's 
Senator Dennis DeConclnl and then Congressman James HcNulty convened a 
meeting in Washington with Jewish Federation and Education Department 
representatives to explore the matter. Assistant Secretary Edward 
Elmendorf notified the group assembled that the re-funding process had 
already been completed, the grant approved, but that the peer review 
committee, charged to advise the Secretary of Education on disbursal 
of funds, had not been privy to documentation of the community's 
objection. When pressed to explain this puzzling omission, the 
Assistant Secretary said he simply "had not thought of it." His 
position, restated in a subsequent lett(-j!,^ fjrom then Secretary of 
Education Terrell was that federal ^^''ti^Nlatlons precluded sharing 
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this evidence with the peer reviewers. In reality, the Department of 
Education had ignored a responsible complaint. It had relied on 
ambiguous regulations to withhold information from the peer review 
committee which, as a result, recommended re-funding without knowledge 
of express local concerns. Despite two years of rising disaffection 
by users of the program and possible misuse of federal funds, the D.S* 
Department of Education did not discern that it had a problem. 

Meanwhile, at the University of Arizona, the Near Eastern Center 
Director offered to discard objectionable materials ("throw them in 
the wastepaper basket-) or to have the Federation suggest books with 
views contrary to those auvanced in the Center library. The Jewish 
community dad not want a censorship role and could not envision the 
University as a purveyer of propaganda, from whatever side,, to 
educators and students. 



In May, 1982, complying with the University's request, the 
Federation submitted a detailed report of its position, including book 
reviews, statements from parents and teachers, and a critical 
memorandum by Professor Brinner. Well received by the Chairman of 
Oriental studies as a "thoughtful community response," the report led 
to a temporary closure of tne outreach program pending an 
investigative review, when outreach activities resumed in the fall of 
19B2, however, without an inquiry or change, a perious conflict 
between the Jewish community and the University loomed large. The 
oriental studies Department, in an abrupt reversal, took the position 
that the Federation complaint about the outreach program constituted a 
groundless assault on academic treedom. 
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Ij3 early 1983 a newly appointed University of Arizona President 

proposed an outside panel to evaluate the outreach program, including 

its operation, materials, and effect on school children. The panel 

met in August, 1983 for a weekend at the prestigious Arizona Inn near 

the University. After closed-door deliberations, the panel issued a 

report stating, ±n part, the following: 

It is nor. surprising that several of us faulted one or 
another of these writings as being at least partially 
inaccurate or lacking adequate depth.... Although certain 
passages in the works reviewed might be seen as expressing 
particular points of viev, find no systematic pattern of 
bias in these works* 

Various interprexit^jns of the panel report were inevitable. The 
one preferred by professors in the Oriental Studies Department was 
that the Near Eastern Center had been cleared of the charges of bias 
and propaganda. The Federation, however, focused attention on the 
panel 'w findings of deficiencies in oversight and library holdings. 
It understood that the problems which the Jewish community liad brought 
to public light were being addressed in terms of improper supervision 
and insufficient quality. University of Arizona President Henry 
Koff ler stressed that the panel report was not a vote of confidence 
for the Near Eastern Center. In an address to the Faculty Senate on 
October 3rd, 1983, he stated: "Although it is reassuring to learn 
that there has bsen no bias in the program, a report which points to 
defects in our work is scarcely a vindication of the Center." 

The Jewish Federation did not feel tiiat the report was a victory 
either. The written findings appeared intended as a compromise which 
averaged out various positions of the panel members. The seeming 
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unanimity was undermined by a dissentiL statement from Professor 
Nahum Glatzer that his concurrence in the report was not to be 
construed as an endorsement for the outreach program which, as he 
later wrote » he believed to be a "waste of effort*" Furthermore » it 
is difficult to square the final panel report with the earlier 
strongly stated opinion by Professor William Brinner, a panel member » 
that there was bias in the materials* 

Most significant to the outreach dispute, however, was a 
disclaimer by the panelists of expertise in pre-col legiate studies: 



We are university professors concerned with the study of 
the Middle East* None of us has had experience teaching at 
pre-college levels* We claim no expertise in determining 
appropriate Kiddie Eastern studies curricula for high school, 
middle school or elementary school students. 



The panel refused to deal with the outreach program's "effect on 
children," yet this question had been an overriding one from the 
outset* Similarly, the University President, in turning down a Jewish 
community request to include an expert in pedagogy on the panel, wrote 
to the President of the Jewish Federation on January 18, 1983: "Vhe 
question of how materials' are used in class seems to me to be a matter 
for the schools and the teachers to decide*** These words would prove 
to be prophetic* 

In contrast to tiie equivocation and buck-passing by the federal 
government, the University, and the panel, actions by the Tucson 
Unified School District (TUSD) were decisive. The District had, as 
could be expected, assumed jurisdiction on the matter of effect upon 
its students* In December c-f: 1982, TUSD, which had been following the 
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issue for some time, was alerted by the Jewish Federation to the fact 
that teachers were being recruited for a Middle East Outreach course. 
A letter to teachers from the outreach coordinator promoting the 
course suggested district co-eponsorship, although no such activity 
had been a-athorized. When an initial inquiry into the course turned 
up other serious irregularities the superintendent launched a full 
investigation. In an internal memo dated September 13, 1983, the 
Special Assistant for Compliance advised the Superintendent of 
Schools: 

There appears to be significant bias in the operation of 
the Near r^ftem outreach program of a decisively anti-Israel 
and pro-Arab character. Materials are selectively promoted, 
including some financed by major oil companies (Exxon 
Corporation and Mobil Corporation) who maintain significant 
business interests in the Middle East and have openly 
supported Arab political positions on the Middle East 
conflict* 

In addition, and clearly more far reaching in 
significance, it appears that students and teachers without 
extensive background ir. this subject are vulnerable to 
misinformation which will almost certainly color their 
understandings of the subject matter* {3} 

The memorandum concluded that "in general, the outreach program 
appears to constitute unauthorized activities within the District 
which are of a highly political nature." On September 16, 1983, the 
TUSD issued a press release wlUch - />? its findings and stated 

that participation in the Heft*' owtreach program at the 

univeriiity of Arizona "could encourage a vi:>lation" of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

As a result of its investigation, the School District publicly 
disassociated itself from the Near Eastern Center and filed a letter 
with the U*S. Department of Education stating that the federal grant 
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application, which had cited collaboration with the Tucson Unified 
School District, was in error. Without TDSD, Middle East outreach to 
Arizona schools effectively ceased. The University established an 
interdisciplinary faculty committee to oversee the Near Eastern 
Center. In December, 1983 President Koffler accepted the Center 
Director's resignation and later that of the outreach coordinator. 
The process in Tucson, from the first evidence of anti-Israel 
propaganda to the forceful school District disassociation , had 
involved a period in excess of two and one-half yeari 



II 

The Middle East Outreach program in Tucson classrooms began well 
before publication of the University of Arizona Media Packet. Its 
more precise starting point was 1971 when the Middle East Studies 
Association embarked on an "Image study" research project, culminating 
in the promotion of specific curriculum materials for classroom use. 
The rationale for the Image Study was that students bring with them a 
"set of mind" from high school which limits the possibilities of 
college teaching. [4] To correct this situatlo- MESA appointed a 
special committee to select materials which present the Middle East 
properly, i.e., from MESA*s perspective. In this way, MESA members 
thought, a more appropriate mind set would be created at the 
pre-college level. 

The espoused objective of the Image Study was to screen textbooks 
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for anti-Arab bias. Its intellectual roots can be found in the 
movement, stirred by writings of Columbia University Professor Edward 
Said (who is also a member of the PLO's National Council), to reform 
the Western notion of "Orientalism, Said had criticized the 
stereotypic portrayal of the Arabs in literature as backward nomads 
atop camels, a complaint with validity. 

Yet another factor was at work in ttie MESA Image Committee. The 
Arab image builders smarted at what they perceived to be an 
American-Israeli technocratic kinship. This, they believed, was 
reinforced by positive textbook portrayal of Israel as a modern, 
industrialized state. Thus references to Isras^i democracy or 
agricultural achievement were cited as an unfair "ranking" of Israel 
above the Arab countries. In effect, the noble ambition to shatter 
the Arab stereotype was transformed into a zero sum game. It had the 
dramatic effect of building the Arab image at the direct expense of 
the Israeli one. 

The Image Committee surveyed eighty books and rejected most as 
inadequate and erroneous. Those favorable ones were recommended on a 
list of "superior books for the U.S." MESA's selections, which were 
at sharp variance with evaluations by Jewish organizations, formed the 
core of the University of Arizona outreach portfolio. MESA's goal to 
mold the attitudes of American students was being realized — a decade 
after the Image Study, an outreach coordinator was implementing MESA 
curiculum recommendations in a large Southwestern school district. 

We might ask: how did a society of scholars come to rectify an 
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image? Or, the deeper question: how did MESA grow into a 
political advocacy group for the Arab cause? 

In 7^'"' 'slamic scholar Bernard Lewis wrote about growing 
par'iXox2.i:^. %ji \-i the field of Middle East Studies: 



Because of the nature and magnitude of the issues 
involved and because of the great wealth at the disposal of 
some of the participants, the Middle East has become a 
favorite stomping ground for ideologists of various 
complexions. These engage in battles v^ose tactics and 
objectives have little to do with either the realities of 
Middle Eastern life or the discipline of Middle Eastern 
scholarship. They are sometimes linked with political 
allegiances and interests, and can seriously distort the life 
and growth of an academic department. [6] • 



There are strong politicization forces at work in Middle East 
Studies today which help explain, although not justify, the growth of 
such an environment. While many ethnic minorities make up the Middle 
East, the dominant population is Moslem. Consequently, study of the 
region has become virtually synonymous with study of Islam. Like 
their colleagues in other fields, students of the Arab world develop 
an identification with the cultures which they study. Once inside the 
field, a second dynamic is introduced. The Arab states control access 
to archives, libraries, research facilities, and even residence 
permits, access which forms the basis of scholarly work for area 
specialists. (71 But Arab countries do not hesitate to arbitrarily 
deny research privileges. Accordingly, Middle East scholars carefully 
avoid the expression of views friendly to Israel which could 
jeop. ^dize their funding or sources of information. Given this 
atmosphere, students interested in Zionism or Israel gravitate to the 
more congenial disciplines of political science or international 
relations, leaving Middle East Studies to the Arabl^ts. 
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By 198 0, the field of Middle East Studies was ripe for 
exploitation and propagation of a monopolized viewpoint. All that was 
needed was a mechanismr operating through universities and clothed 
with federal authority, to establish direct contact with educators and 
serve as a repository for MESA, Arab government, and oil company 
materials. For this agenda, the Middle East Outreach Council (MEOC) , 
the national network which was incorporated in Arizona in 1980, 
provided the ideal vehicle. It established a central coordinating 
committee, closely linked to MESA, to generate financial support for 
the individual centers while facilitating exchange of materials 
nationwide. 

Once the U.S. government had initiated federal sponsorship of 
outreach programs, the creation of a national network was predictable. 
By the late 1970 *s eleven federally funded outreach programs operated 
across the country, all housed in Middle East Centers of respected 
universitites. [8] 

MEOC began its work in esrnest in early 1981 at a conference held 
at the Wingspread Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin. During this three 
day meeting, the MEOC brought together media and Arab organizational 
representatives with oil company representatives and outreach 
coordinators',. Mobil Foundation and Exxon Corporation contributed to 
the financial costs of the conference but T.hat was not all: their 
executives were active participants both behind the scenes and on the 
formal program. Exxon exhibited a new film on Saudi Arabia and 
announced production of 100 copies, to be accompanied by a teacher's 
handbook, for illBtribution to outreach centers. The Mobil 
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International Affairs Advisor addressed the outreach coordinators on 
the topic: "Working with and Through the Oil Companies." 

Federal ly funded outreach is ostensibly non-political yet the 
Wingspread Conference evidenced a strident anti-Israel tone and 
promoted materials heavily geared to Arab image building, with i:i 
concomitant delegitimation of Israel. A Jewish participant at 
Wingspread, in a July 1983 letter to the Jewish Federation of Southern 
Arizona, wrote: "I came away from the conference with a profound 
sense of alarm that the outreach programs were not universally 
adhering to the academic impartiality and objectivity required of 
federally funded university-based programs." 

The attendee noted that the only references to Israel during the 
program were highly critical statements by speakers and that 
"discussions centered on Arab interests and concerns, to the exclusion 
of other aspects of the Middle East." Wingspread appeared to be a 
guidepost for future activities of the MEOC. In retrospect, there 
were also indications that Tucson, Arizona would be the testing ground 
for methods and materials. The University of Arizona coordinator 
figured prominently in the MEOC as its principal founder, organizer of 
the Wingspread Conference, treasurer, and key fund-raiser with the oil 
companies. Money to finance coordinators from various centers to the 
Wingspread conference was funneled through the University of Arizona. 
In the year following the Wingspread Conference, a massive recruitment 
targeted Tucson educators. Teachers and librarians were personally 
canvassed and solicited to both utilize materials and participate in 
outreach courses. A computerized mailing list of 500 names. 
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cross-referenced by district, school, grade level and course 
description was used for solicitation, although strictly without 
authorization by any of the school districts. The University of 
Arizona outreach program hosted a Teachers Workshop, an International 
Seminar on the Arabian Peninsula, and distributed its Media Packet to 
other Middle East Outreach Centers. 

The MEOC mechanism, in sum, institutionalized a network linking 
outreach personnel to elementary and secondary school teachers and 
children. It opened the way for manipulation of the educational 
process. 



As a case study of, intrusion by vested interests into the public 
domain, the Tucson episode was instructive. It showed that a 
university could be exploited by those with an ideology to promote. 
It showed that public educational institutions in this country are 
vulnerable to propaganda packaged as instructional programming. 

The University was used. Its facilities were used, its entree to 
the community was used, and its prestige was appropriated. The Middle 
East Outreach Program did not even resemble a search for truth or 
genuine scholarly pursuit. The activities took place in the shadow of 
the University and were not subject to, nor did they meet, its 
standards. 



Ill 
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influential pro-Arab advocates have argued that the Tucson Jewish 
community's objections to outreach activities violated "academic 
freedom." But as stated by Professor Boris Kozolchyk of Vhe 
University of Arizona College of Law and a Tucson Jewish leader, the 
true issue was not one of constitutional law (e.g., freedom of speech) 
but of public property law. It was his contention that what 
characterizes a university's academic freedom is not the presence of 
one but nany voices on subjects as controversial as the Arab-Israel 
conflict. Therefore, to use the University's name, facilities, and 
aura of objectivity in order to present a given point of view or to 
improve an image, no matter how well intentioned the improvement, is 
to engage in an unlawful appropriation of public property. The Jewish 
Federation's objection to outreach activities in no way prevented free 
expression. This objection, as Professor Kozolchyk stated, focused on 
the transformation of the meaning of "university" once it had 
abandoned its traditional quarters and re-emerged as an outreach 
coordinator instructing high school and elementary school teachers on 
what books or materials the "University" program recommended. The 
outreach program was no more entitled to use the University's 
imprimatur as a means of claiming automatic public acceptance than a 
private book publisher or public relations agency. Most importantly, 
the university doctrine of academic freedom is not applicable to 
elementary education. Citizens entrust to elected school boards the 
power to determine appropriateness of textbooks and teaching methods. 
Teachers and administrators are obliged, in their transmission of 
information and values to children, to adhere to the principles 
established by vested authorities. If a governing board cannot 
relinquish this time honored role to its own educators, it surely will 
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not waive its mandated trust in favor of a federally sponsored 
outreach coordinator. Academic freedom protections were never meant 
to cover intrusion into an elementary or a high school classroom. In 
Tucson, assertions to the contrary were poised to deflect attention 
from the issues and impede critical evaluation. 

Arab propagandists astutely perceived the value of appropriating 
the University name and have actively worked to insure continued 
federal funding. The Washington Report, a publication of the pro-Arab 
American Education Trust, as well as a newsletter of the Arab American 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, carried progress reports of the Tucson 
case, with versions of facts intended to advance their goals. The 
Palestine Human Rights Campaign, in its December, 1983 newsletter, 
pronounced "Academic Freedom and Campus Outreach" to be a priority for 
1984. And the Aramco-backed "Americans for Middle East Understanding" 
continued to press the case in its May-June, 1985 issue of The Link. 
Arab advocate Paul Findley, (best known as the "ex-Congressman from 
Springfield, Illinois") was more personally connected: during and 
-following the Tucson Unified School District's investiijation, he 
Cohtacted the Assistant Superintendent with questions about the 
iJ^-strict's intentions while his aide accused the District of 
violations of academic freedom. 

One barrier in countering the specious academic freedom argument, 
in exposing the propaganda value which Arab interests derive from 
fedij.rally funded outreach, is the re?.uctance of academics to speak 
openly about the problem. Professor i»uth Wisse captured the danger of 
such timidity in the con* ..t of the general reluctance by professors 
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to Speak out for Israel: 



The attitude of faculty to this corruption of the 
academic enterprise reflects the difficulty of countering a 
campaign of delegitimation. Liberal professors, with their 
laudable commitment to intellectual freedom, see no reason 
why the Arab cause should not receive as much play as the 
Israeli cause. But as long as the Arab cause remains the 
destruction of the state of Israel, the elimination of a 
neighbor state, the academy that bends to this bias gives 
license to intentions of genocide. [9] 



The United States Department of Education, too, failed to meet 
its minimum responsibility to the public. From the initial inquiry, 
the bureaucracy committed its energy to protecting the ou^:reach 
program and was not responsive to a serious allegation of abus^> in the 
management of federal funds. In the face of findings of bias and the . 
protests of a major School District, the Department adopted a posture 
of normalcy. 

The reality was that in 1983 federal fund^ could not be used for 
the purposes allocated since the client refused the services. A 
bizarre spiral of recriminations resulted. Outreach personnel ignored 
the official District position and distributed materials to teachers 
and librarians; school officials responded with a sharp reminder to 
their staff about the investigative findings of bias in the operation 
of the outreach program; the Oriental Studies Department countered 
with a further letter to District teachers and librarians attacking 
the school officials. The Department of Education kept those checks 
coming. Where is the legality, let alone the intellectual honesty, in 
this? How. ironic for a government whose administration is expressly 
committed to preserving the autonomy of local institutions to so 
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disregard the considered opinions of school district authorltlei 



Officials In the Department of Education have expressed 
"Increased sensitivity" as a result of the Tucson conflict- Can we 
expect thatr In the future, peer reviewers who advise the Secretary of 
Education will be entitled to the opinions of consumers as well as 
administrators of outreach programs? The recently released 1985 
federal regulations stipulate. Interestingly, that "applicants 
proposing outreach activities In cooperation with elementary and 
secondary schools are encouraged to provide evidence of a formal 
agreement which describes the nature of such cooperation." [10] This 
clause indicates that officials recognize the problems thrust upon the 
Tucson Unified School District were significant. However, it provides 
little assurance that future problems will not recur - 

That the economics of the oil glut have reduced the scale of 
danger, as described in the preceding pages, is unmistakable- But 
politics and oil are a volatile mixture and things can change again 
very rapidly- Moreover, the dollars sufficient to fuel Middle East 
outreach are still modest in the context of Saudi "good will" funds or 
oil company public relations budgets- The fundamental question 
remains: are government sponsored outreach programs in the public 
interest vhen they Involve emotional and deeply conf lictive political 
Issues? The Arab lobby, which sees its interests well served by 
federally funded Middle East outreach, would swiftly invoke "academic 
freedom" if critics challenged the fundivio. 7!he real issue is, 
rather, whether it is in the best interests of American pre-collegiate 
education to permit the transformation of the classroom into a 
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propaganda battleground. Evidence from Tucson supports the argument 
that it is not and that the Department of Education acts contrary to 
the best interests the United States in refusing to distance itself 
from a propngarfiistic fimction. If a canipaign designed to change 
public opinion and future Middle East policy is aimed at American 
school children, the Tucson experience indicates that there are means 
to challenge it. 
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Mr. Ford. How do you propose to change section 602? 

Ms. Karsch. If the flaw is in establishing a mechanism, there is 
a question personally in my mind whether you can change it by 
added guidelines. This is really something for the committee to sort 
out. 

I am speaking specifically to the Middle East area where the 
influx of the Arab oil interests is so strong and the availability of 
material so strong that I think it is a very— it would be very diffi- 
cult to safeguard against it. 

The mechanism has replaced in some way the free market place 
at the local level for schools to select textbooks and make decisions 
in their own way, the way tiiey did 15 years ago, before the out- 
reach mechanism was established, because the outreach mecha- 
nism grew out of the language programs. 

The language programs have been very good. Anything you do at 
the university level is very good. The aben/vion came when we 
began to vest the universities to give the academic perspective to 
teachers, so if you are asking me. Congressman, would a minor ad- 
ministrative ad[justment protect us against this, I really don't think 
so. 

Mr. Ford. What is it you want us to say? 

Ms. Karsch. I would ask the committee when v a ws the 
Higher Education Act to see whether the Middle *m^>' vatreach 
programs specifically are in our interest. If they are r^v - , ihen they 
should be reconsidered. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I have to tell you that as one member of this 
committee I would object very strenuously to any committee of the 
Congress trying to go into a college and examine the content of the 
material they were developing so long as it — what you have de- 
scribed to me is— laying aside your concern about subjective analy- 
sis of what was produced — is exactly what we intended them to do. 

Now, if the people handling the program, the academics, are not 
in your opinion doing it in a responsible way, that is where your 
anger should be directed, not to try to write limitations around this 
that would get us into the business, for example— the University of 
Michigan is in my area and the University of Michigan has a 
center, a Southeast Asia Center, Slavic Studies Center. 

I would like to see a class in that one because I was born and 
raised on the west side of Detroit and if you want to see infinite 
prejudice and disagreement, you want to get a Ukranian and a 
Pole talking to each other or a Czech and a Pole and you can go on 
and on. 

I would like to see you put something together that you could re- 
distribute and not get a fight in Detroit out of one group or an- 
other. East Asian Center— now, that is a dandy, particularly since 
it is located in Michigan where we have everybody in the country 
say we are prejudiced already. 

Center for Near Eastern Studies — that could get into the same 
Ibing you are talking about. African Studies Center at Michigan 
State. I feel sorry for them if the material that ends up in the 
publk schools describing South Africa is in any way sympathetic to 
the objectives of the white Government of South Africa. 

Now, if we start down this kind of a road of saying to the Secre- 
tary;^ von should iook into what it is that they are producing, that 
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goes in a direction that is just so repugnant to me that even if they 
were teaching communism, nazism— I can say this with some im- 
munity because for 2 years I have had an avowed Nazi klansman 
nominated by the other party against me, so I have been subjected 
nationally to quite a campaign for this business, I have no love for 
these people and their followers in this country, but I am unwilling 
to have us inject ourselves once we give money to a school to set up 
a center into what kind of materials they develop. 

I would be more upset if I found out that because somebody ob- 
jected to the content of material developed that the cent'^r decided 
to waste the money and not disseminate. 

Let me take you just a little further. On this committee there is 
a member of the committee who has very strong feelings about the 
materials developed by a foundation that was put together by the 
National Education Association, because the N^^+fon^ Education 
Association is perceived by many people to be a W j political orga- 
nization in terms of party politics. Therefore, it seems natural to 
assume if the conspiracy theory is in place at all in your mind that 
the materials they produce are not going to be S3Tnpat>;etic to your 
particular political philosophy and we have had som.^ S%ady fights 
on this committee trying to stop that foundation from disseminat- 
ing classroom material that professional teachers are putting to- 
gether, making available to schools that want to buy it. 

This goes on all the time in academics. I suppose, as a matter of 
fact, with a little sophistication, we could find for you pro-Israel 
and anti-Israel, pro-Arab and anti-Arab pro^jrams all over this 
country, depending on the time and the circum.>tances. 

I am still smarting from 1958 when the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act was here, and members of the committee, two members of 
this committee were attacked on the street outside here with acid 
because they fought against the idea that all tvachers and profes- 
sors at colleger? and universities woiJd have to sign an oath, '1 am 
not now nor have ever been a member of the Communist Party or 
any Communist sympathizing organization." That recently — that is 
in the period that people refer to as McCarthyism. 

While I am sympathetic with your concerns, I don't think that 
the Government through the aegis of providing Federal aid, has 
any business in the content at any level in education of what is 
taught to the children. I opposed Mr. Hatch's amendment unsuc- 
cessfully, to prevent the teaching of secular humanism in the class- 
rooms because I don't have the slightest notion what secular hu- 
manism is. Jerry Falwell knows that secular humanism is. That is 
everybody who disagrees with him. 

So I guess I am not a secular humanist. I don't know if I ever 
met one, I don't know if I would know one if I saw him. I am worst 
off than the Supreme Court defining pornography. We had slipped 
through us here, against our will, a provision that says that any 
school that ?-^rmits a teacher to teach secular humanism in the 
classroom loses their money. Ever since, they have had a commit- 
tee working at the Department trying to figure out how to define it 
so the angry citizens can go out and prevent the school from get- 
ting any money if a kid comevr home and sa}^ "guesg what I 
learned in school today." 
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If yov. i.ick up this week's edition, incidentally, of Mr. FalwelFs 
niaga£iite, you will see that it is largely devoted to an article that 
star^ij out with a cartoon with exactly that, "Hey, mama, guess 
what I heard in school today," an^J Jt goes on to tell these people in 
grave terms about the danger to CHiristianity that is occurring in 
this country because teachers are directly and indirectly putting 
these secular humanist ideas in the'^r minds and for God s sake 
teaching them Darwinism on top of i^^^ 

We are spending full time trying to k?«t,? people from doing this^ 
aind your organization of all organizatiojo.^? ought to be very con- 
scious of the history of education in this country. You have been on 
the short 10 of this in a different way, for a Jcnjr. long time. It 
didn't start with the current concern over Israel. 

We teach courses called comparative religion. I took one c;^ those 
after the war. It really caused me to think because my certitude 
about my own religion was challenged. I found out there were 
other religions that had not thought very much about that I were 
pretty good, but under Falwell we would not permit teaching of 
comparative religion because there is only one religion in his book, 
and that was a predominant theme for almost 2 years in the Amer- 
ican public school system, and you belong to a reUgion that as on 
the short end of that. 

We don't want to open the door, because of that program in Ari- 
zona, to those people who are now in this town who think that the 
Federal Government ought to tell people at the college, high school 
and elementary level, what they can and cannot teach, and it is 
not an empty philosophical point. We had the specific recommenda- 
tions from the Heritage Foundation of how to write a reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act to clean up 
all these problems and I just have to tell you that I personally 
cannot entertain the idea of us trying in any way to restrict the 
contents of education programs. 

If you have got a remedy, as I see it, it has to be to impress upon 
who3ver is responsible at the University of Arizona, for that 
center, that there is a substantial bias — You say you represent 
25,000 people. You have got Barry Goldwater, who is very strong in 
this area, a civil libertarian with respect to freedom of religion, 
and there is a very heavy religious overtone involved in what you 
have said. 

I think that that is where your remedy lies, but I would resist 
those members who might jump with alacrity at this idea — the 
camel's nose is under the tent — and no pun to the Arabic countries 
intended. If we can do it to prevent them from putting out anti- 
Israel material, then we can do it for a whole lot of other reasons, 
and I don't want to start down that road. 

Mr. Coleman. Could I ask a question? First I thank you for 
coming, and the hope that chairman's remarks do not in any way 
impinge you or your reasons for being here. I am sure he didn't 
mean to. Congressman McCain has indicated to me what an out- 
standir*^ ''itizen you are of his State. I appi-<^ciate that. 

Let rno ask you a question about this particular episode. Is it my 
understanding 10 percent of the funds on this program came from 
the Federal Gcr^/ernment, is that correct? 
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Ms. Karsch. The Outreach component is a small part of the 
overall area study which we strongly support. The Federal part of 



Mr. Coleman. Since the oil companies don't seem to be strapped 
for cash, if the Federal portion was to be eliminated, wouldn't this 
program have been continued? 

Ms. Karsch. By the private sector? 

Mr. Coleman. And the unive3rsities and the companies? 

Ms. Karsch. The important point is the imprimatur of the uni- 
versity, and Mr. Ford, thinks I disagree with him. I don't. We 
aren't suggesting that the Federal Government tell the university 
how to conduct its progrsim, that is the very problem. The Federal 
Government endorses without accountability, therefore, the univer- 
sity itself creates the line which it passes on to the schools and if 
that is monopolistic, then there is a party line — in this case the 
highly anti-Israel line — not just at the University of Arizona, 
across the country, which the Federal Government gives the im- 
pression that it supports. 

When the teacher gets that information, he doesn't see it as 
vested interests from oil companies and Arizona or any organiza- 
tion, he doesn't see it as propaganda, which these materials largely 
are, he sees it as something that his university has passed on to 
him. So we don't want minds to be closed, we think the subject 
shoul(? be taught but the schools should have an availability of get- 
ting information from many sources and not have a program de- 
signed for them by someone who could certainly have a very biased 
poin^; of view, in which case there is no freedom on the part of the 
schools. 

Mr. Coleman. Well, what has the University of Arizona has done 
about this? 

Ms. Karsch. I am happy to tell you because there is a represent- 
ative from the school district, the issue came to a close in Arizona. 
The school district investigated the program because its students 
were being affected. It found such evidence of bias that it ousted 
the program and iivformed the Department of Education that it 
didn t collaborate — never did — with this program, the activities had 
not been authorized by the school district. 

When the school district acted so strongly in its own behalf, then 
the university had no clients for its program. When the K-12 issue 
was removed, thm we had no more dispute with the university and 
the strong relations were restored. There is no dispute there today 
at all at th^ university at this point. But based on decisions of the 
schools to withdraw, there is a new director of the area study 
center, who has himself said the Government should stay away 
from K-12. 

We aren't really relating to all of the fine things that have been 
described today in terms of working with the business community, 
or the general community, adult audiences. We are talking about a 
propaganda function which by and aberration h?is developed be- 
cause of the oil and Arab interests and their ability to impact on 
this. They have sort of gotten ahold of Federal machinery, running 
it through universities, then claimed academic freedom. If freedom 
is no 5onger there — because as the school officials tell you, this was 
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an Arab ^^^^ Viewpoint that was being propagated to fifth grad. 
ers, to high school students, through films and exhibits— that is not 
in the best interests of the country, that was an abuse and an ex. 
ploitation- ,. , „ , 

We aren t suggggjjj,g the subject not be taught, hnt the Federal 
Government. Dy pitting Jtself i^ the position of endorsing that spe, 
cific niechaiiisin really aidijig^ abetting a vested interest then 
that is what sho^ij be looked at. 

Mr. FOBD- A waiting for the complaint to come in from the 
people ^vho want Huckleberry Finn taken out of the elementary 
schools, if ^*^ed roeddlmg ^ith your problem here. That is tor 
the local school, ^^t is used in a school is for the local school 
board and tne Pri^jcipal and the curriculum design person ana the 
rest. 

Ms Kabs^"'; I agree with that. 

Mr! FOBD- ^ot produced by Uncle Sam or some foreign govern, 
ment or else. They may give that to the kids at their peril 

and somebody looijg at something that comes from the school and 
says I don t^if « the content of that, we can't deal with that. . 

Ms. KAif'l"- ^ agree with you. i agree with you entirely- It is ex. 
actly what the ^deral— we agree— the Federal Governrtient has 
come in ano f indorsed a network, a mechanism which takes away 
that freedom which says teachers, here is how you should teach the 
Middle East. i, ^i. 

At the i^e^^ng of the coordinators to plan how to teach the 
Middle East > the vice president of Mobil Oil gave a talk and met 
with coordi^?^*°^ ^^d helped them design how to teach the Middle 
East. We ti^^ti^^^at is an aberration. How objective can he be. 

You are right. school shuld decide m Tucson, AZ. They did. 
They had to ao s^ ggainst tne force of university and the I'^oeral 
Government. Who vvas saying do this. It created such a contact m 
the commui^i^y the question is, does the Federal Government want 
that to assert t^gt, to assert that role, or allow the schools to 
decide themselves among whatever is available to them? ^, 

For 15 y^^^^ ^Ve didn t have an Outreach function in the area 
study, we co^^^f htrated on providing exeprts for the country, ian> 
guage speci^^ts. ■^en the people in the university said no, we are 
the experts, we y^jj teach the children, that is where we went off 
the track. At isn't at all analogous to Huckleberry Finn, because 
the Jewish coihinunity, .more than anybody else in this country, 
supports totai freedom m terms of what is taught at the. school 
level. We ^H.^^ying to explain to you a mechanism which got 
ahold of a system^ which had one point of view over another, that 
is being s"PP°Z*^?d by the Federal Government. 

You are arguing for the Federal Government not to tell people 
what to I think I am saying that is exactly what has hap, 

pened with tnis particular program. 

Mr. Coleman, ^^^^uld you be happier if there was a disclosure ojti 
written documents and written materials that said who funded this 
program a?°^f,the Federal Government and Mobil Oil and so on 
and so for*^jL^ould that kind of disclosure address your concern? 

Ms. Kabs^h. ivjj. Coleman, that would have helped a great deal 
in Arizona because for 2.years, while we tried to find out who 
putting this propaganda in our schools, we kept saying to tne ad> 
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ministrators, where is this coining: frcpm?' Jt. X' jxist federally funded, 
how could it be bad? University spoBPored, Siiderally funded. It was 
that it was coming from soi.irces tiial had n high interest in the 
Arab side of the Middle East conflict s^nd bji^* of that money, in« 
eluding computers to do work faooijs, v;?i5 ccnirng from the oil com- 
panies. So that would have helped great deal. 

I think we unmasked the problem to some degree, and the orga- 
nization, &.e National Jewish Orgsniz^j.tion, have documented this, 
not at the University of Arizona, but in ragjiy of the centers it is a 
systemic pattern which it is very difficult to discuss, it is complicat- 
ed. But it is not a censorship issue, it is a politick issue, and the 
other thing is the purpose in the language of the legislation does 
not describe Outreach, it simply says we should again knowledge 
and strength and relations between countries. There is a big gap 
there between the purpose and the way the Department of Educa- 
tion cites title VI and says this gives me authority to do that, and I 
say does it really? 

Mr. Ford. Well, suppose that we send money over to, as we are, I 
think $30 million this year — to the National Institute of Health to 
give out to medical schools across the country to research AIDS. Do 
you suppose we want them to research that and keep it at the uni- 
versity? Or, arp we expecting that to find its way into the journals 
and otherwise th^-jt it will, whatever they discover will go to the 
rest of the meii<:;ei university? 

When we give money to schools for research, we expect that it 
won't be far the benefit of the researcher, but that it will have 
Fome greater benefit. Until it is disseminated it doesn't mean any- 
thing. 

I think Mr. Coleman touched on your problem. If you remove — if 
you put a limitation on, say, you can research and prepare the ma- 
terials, but you can't spend any money to disseminate it, if it is as 
good as you say from the Arab point of \aew, they have no trouble 
financing dissemination. And if the schools quit doing it, then they 
will go to direct mailing and send one to every house. 

Ms. Karsch. Let them. That is OK that the private sector, if 
they want to do it in their own name, but let's not — the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, put its endoresement on it. 

Mr. Ford. The only impropriety I see by anybody at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona that could be jeopardizing this program, at least in 
your statement, would be if every aspect of it is funded with Feder- 
al money. I don't think the centers that these gentlemen have at 
their own universities are full}' funded by this program 

Ms. Karsch. No. 

Mr. Ford. Not at all. We couldn't operate one of the centers at 
Michigan for 2 months on the amount of money we give them, but 
I could guess pretty quickly where an awful lot of money comes 
from that goes into those centers, and all of the people who give 
money for educational purposes are not totally neutral in their 
gifts, but, as long as the university maintains its independence 
from any untoward kind of commitments in return for the money, 
I can't find that objectionable. 

If you take money from General Motors, you expect that you are 
going to say nice things about General Motors. As a matter of fact, 
most of the foundations who give educational money do not attach 
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strings like that. Ford Foundation has been under attack numerous 
times for fuiiding activities which were perceived by some part of 
the population as promulgating liberal causes, racial integration 
fo/ God's sake. 

Ford Foundation was giving people money to work on that prob- 
lem in the sixties, when it was in some parts of the country an 
anathema to support integration of the races, or desegregation is a 
kinder way to put it. All of these people come under attack, and I 
know of no evidence that these foundations had an evil cause when 
they gave the money. 

I have interceded with some of them, and usually they are more 
concerned about whether their money is going to be wasted, when 
it is going to produce something, so I have to suggest to you— and I 
will talk to Mr. McCain, that your problem lies with the people ad- 
ministering the program at the University of Arizona. And if they 
start dissemingixng the information on the? wn, then you have to 
buy some ads and disseminate your informa .^i. 

You have got a political problem, once removed from the place 
where the political circumstances exist, but it is not unique. I 
would be willing to bet without knowing, if I talked to the head of 
the Center for African Studies at Michigan State about what is 
going on, there would be an exercise in intellectual curiosity on my 
part. I would be very hesitant to question him in front of anybody 
for fear that he would say an3^hing that would give rise to the idea 
that I ought to do something about it. 

If you think you can teach African studies in States like Michi- 
gan at a univeristy without controversy, you haven't been around 
that subject for as long as I have. Is it pro- or anti-people? Are 
there emerging governments in Africa, Marxist or not Marxist? 
The Presidiejjit knows exactly what they are. He tells the people all 
the time, but people on college campuses aren't so sure. 

They are good governments if they join us in voting against ev- 
erything the Russians are for, and they are bad governments if 
they don't How they were constructed, with a gun or ballot box, is 
irrelevant. But you are now realty illustrating why it is so difficult 
to fund the whole idea of international studies. 

If we just ignored the whole thing, we won't have to worry about 
what is going on in Africa. We won't have to worry about what is • 
going on in Northern Ireland; wouldn't have to worry about what 
is going on in the Middle East, and wouldn't have to worry, indeed, 
in the trade proposition about Japanese studies. 

The minute that you launch into those, you are in a touchy area. 
That is what coUeages and universities are supposed to be doing. 
They are supposed to tread where the mundane affairs of life don t 
take us normally. 

Ms. Karsch. We agree with that at the university level. I think 
the experience of the school district at the pre-college level adds 
the other dimension as to what the dangers are, not at the univer- 
sity level. 

Mr. Ford. We will be reauthorizing the elementary and second- 
ary act next year. I serve notice on any organization that if they 
attempt in any way at all to use that act to dictate to elementary 
and secondary schools what kind of materials they are going to use, 
there won't be a reauthorization. 
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They wUl do so at the expense of the whole program. I think the 
concept of leaving that freedom to the educators is so important. I 
would rather we gave them no Federal money at all, because I 
haven't found the person I would trust to be God, not even me, and 
only God could make the kind of decisions that the Secretary of 
Education would have. 

You know that in the law, right now, the Department of Educa- 
tion has no authority to give you any help at all with the problem 
you have, because in the general education provisions which are 
permanent law. We specifically prohibit the Secretary from pro- 
mulgating any regulatioin that will either encourage any particu- 
lar course material, text books or teaching material. That has been 
in the law since the first education act we passed in 1965 with any 
breadth to it. 

We have kept it there faithfully without challenge, because we 
didn't want any Secretary to become a czar, and decide what could 
or could not be distributed in schools, read by the students or used 
for teaching. We probably would never have had modem math in 
the sixties if we had given anybody the authority to stop it, because 
the traditionalist fought it very bitterly. 

We have had votes all over the place over here on teaching me- 
trics because the John Birch Society decided that by going metric 
we were going to lose our American identity. The variety of ways 
in which people try to use the schools as an means to control what 
goes to the public is infinite, and we just have no role in that. 

There may be other members of the committee who won't agree 
with that. You can check out my record on the Middle East if you 
wish, too, to see whether I am saying any of these things with the 
wrong kind of prejudice, but, this is not the arena to resolve your 
problem. It sounds to me like you have made things rather exciting 
for the univeristy, and they should certainly by now have gotten 
the message. 

Ms. Karsch. There is no problem at the University of Arizona. 
The problem is with the Federal program, and the problem is here 
in Washington now, because essentially your point of view is com- 
patible with our school district; that is, everyone wants to use the 
schools for various issues. 

Mr. FOHD. I must take exception to both of your premises in your 
statement that it is a Federal problem; it is here. It is (a) not a Fed- 
eral problem, and Ob) it is not here. I want you to leaVe with that 
clearly on the record. 

It is not a Federal problem, and it isn't here, and I refuse to take 
the position that somehow we have a responsibility in this regard. 
Individually, I might have, but not as chairman of this committee. 

Ms. Karsch. I mean, sir, the unwitting opportunities which the 
Federal program has given to the interest tx) promote their point 40f 
view is the problem. 

Mr. Ford. I don't want to insult you, but Jerry Falwell feels 
sorry that unwitting dupes have let schools teach Darwinism so 
long, so we are indirectly financing science teachers who teach 
people about this crazy idea of evolution. And they haven't yet 
tried to use us to stop that. Now we have some States that require 
teaching creationism and evolution so that the student can make a 
choice. 1^0 
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That is a step forward, at least, but, we are going to begin some- 
thing that my generation accepted as a scientific fact. Now because 
we have new religious spuxs to the ball, and the school systems and 
education systems in this country are the only place in the world 
where this happens, because it is the only place in the world where 
we have the kind of individual choice and academic freedom that 
we have in this country. 

No other country that purports to have it comes anyplace close, 
anyplace close. And, I guess you can see that I have become over 21 
years on this committee quite defensive at ever letting the wise 
people, even my friends v/ho are wise people like you, open the 
doors for the people that 1 would then feel very badly about. 

As a matter of fact, one of the congressional districts in Michigan 
has the largest Arabic population in the United States, and I sus- 
pect that if there were materials coming out of his program at 
Michigan that are getting to Dearborn, that you are going to have 
demonstrations from the Arabic community about how you depict 
the Middle East. It doesn't cut just one way. 

That is one of the problems you have when you write a book or 
produce a play, somebody isn t going to like it, and the school 
boards theoretically are elected to exercise judgment in what they 
are going to subject theil' children to. People get elected to school 
boards by opposing certain kinds of books because they are pornog- 
raphy, get great following and you find them on the school board. 
And they are going to burn the book. 

Other people don't want sex education in the schools. That gets 
them elected to the school board. Those, I hope, are extreme aber- 
rations that come and go, and what you are talking about could 
have well developed into a political issue at her board meeting. The 
pro^Israeli and anti-Israeli forces there would have a new forum in 
which to argue without saying anything that would identify them 
as being either way. 

That is one of the risks we take in having a wide open society. 
You have to have it at that level with whatever information you 
are able to impart and whatever pressure you can bring to bear on 
the local school people. Mr. Penny? 

Mr. Penny. I had some questions. I don't anymore. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Carapbell, just as a matter of curiosity at the Uni- 
veristy of Michigan, you have an unusual scholorship for doctorial 
students who are Asian women. Is that still there? 

Mr. Campbell. The Barber, yes. The Barber scholarships are still 
in effect. 

Mr. Ford. Do these kinds of people participate in your center? 

Mr. Campbell. Typically not. They have on occasion. They fre- 
quently participate in center-related activities, but our students are 
most often American students who are studying Asian. Most of the 
Barber scholars are Asian women studying American. 

Mr. Ford. Have to be Asian women? 

Mr. Campbell. That is right, and just basically that is it. I am 
not sure— they have a set of administrative regulations, but that is 
mostly it. I don't think you have to be a graduate student. 

Mr. Ford. I ran into some of them at Unesco who came up to me 
and said they went to school in Michigan 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 
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Mr. Ford [continuing]. And asked me if I have heard of it. I 
didn't know the University of Michigan had it. Somebody set it up 
with private money. 

Mr. Campbell. I have met people that have had that fellowship, 
it seems to me, 30 or 40 years ago. It has been going on for a long 
time. I might note, incidentally, with regard to the previous conver- 
sation, that the Univ iity of Arizona solved its problem by going 
in and robbing one j)ur promising young faculty members at the 
University of Michigan to make him director of their middle east- 
em center there, a good friend of mine. 

Ms. Karsch. a good friend of ours, too. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I am sure you get a better spin on the ball now. 
Thank you. 

Dr. Ryan, I was interested in looking at the number of centers 
you have at Indiana, then, too, to get your reaction to the fact that 
if you look at the top 10 awards for 1985 and 1986, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Columbia, Cornell, Indiana, U of M, Pennsylvania, Stan- 
ford, University of Washington, Wisconsin, it looks like there are 
two rather distinct parts of the country; a little bit northeast, a lot 
of midwest, and a lot of California. 

Where is all the rest of it? What is there in the way in which 
this is distributed? I like this because there is so much of it in my 
area. I know no question is going to be raised with $26 million. 
How do we find it going so consistently into these areas? Is it be- 
cause these schools, wherever they are located, were in the busi- 
ness first? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I like it, too. Anything I now say 
shouldn't take away from that. 

Mr. Ford. You were champion for 1985-86. You got more money 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Ryan. I like that, too. But that has nothing to do with the 
age of the program. I would like to suggest two points. One is that 
the decisions on support are made as objectively as I think, as our 
society can make them on the basis of peer review and on the bask 
of the merits of those who request support. 

That is the reason I would offer for the results of where the sup- 
port presently goes, but I don't think you divorce that from the his- 
tory of the funding of the program, which has been a history of di- 
minishing funding over the years, thus a reduction in the numbers 
of programs, and even very good programs that were funded before 
or would have been funded now, are not now because the funding 
level was less available. 

Mr. Ford. There obviously is a very distinctive-— I am looking 
now through a list of all the grants throughout the country, re- 
gardless of size, and the closest thing I can find to a southern insti- 
tution is Georgetown. 

I can't find anything south of Georgetown in the old Confeder- 
acy. 

Mr. Campbell. Title Vj. mrt B has a number of southern 
schools. 

Mr. Ford. Unless you caii Texas-— it fascinates me that Texas 
gets the money when they have 6:0 much money going out of their 
ears. They could finance our whole program and never miss it. 
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Mr. Ryan. I think there are a number of dimensioris— 75-cent 
word. I was going to say wrinkles— that in evitably find their way 
into any given year or 3-year distribtuion of this support. Of course 
age does have nothing to do with it. My predecessor is a product of 
Dr. Campbell's institution, Japan Program. 

That is its distinction and for decades is one reason for its sup- 
port, but, there is a great, and accepted and understood national 
interest in support of Asian, of Japanese, of Chinese. If you look at 
Indiana University, you wild jfind, I think, a different national in- 
terest recognition at work. At least half of the cases of our national 
center support have to do with a rarely taught exotic, very narrow 
band program, if you vnll, that we like to make the argument are 
vital to the national interest, but there haven't been many useful 
programs in the country. There are three or two, I don't know, so if 
there is going to be one, it is likely to be at Indiana. 

That would explain one more of the programs or some more of 
the dollars that are allocated to an institution- 
Mr. Ford. What it tells me is why we are having so much trouble 
getting it funded. There is no advocacy in very important States 
when it comes to getting funding, because there is nobody in that 
State apparently who is participating in the program. Twenty-three 
in the West, 28 in the Midwest, and 29 in the Northeast, and only 9 
in all of the South. 

This has nothing to do with the philosophy of this legislation, but 
the practical application of getting this autiiorization funded. This 
is the first time I have seen a map like this, and this explains to 
me why it is so damn hard to get a consensus on that appropria- 
tion committee for this money. 

Mr. Ryan. It explains it to me maybe we can try to do Something 
about that. 

Mr. Ford. Also, the chairman doesn't have any in his State. 

We have got to get one into Kentucky in a hell-of-a-hurry. Thank 
you very much for your assistance, and please let me apologize if I 
in any way have given you the impression, Carol, that I am not 
sympathetic to your problem. But you touched a very tender nerve. 
I want to apoligize for perhaps overreacting to it. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Texas Tech Univeriity 

Director of Libririci 
August 30, 1985 

Representative William Ford 

Chairman, House Post Secondary Education 

Subcommittee 
Washington, D.Cl 20515 

Dear Representative Ford: 

I respectfully request the following be included in the 
Subcommittee hearing records. 

We want to take this opportunity to encourage your support 
for the reauthorization of the Title II-C portion of the Higher 
Education Act ^ Strengthening Library Resources Program. 

However, we are concerned that the grant funds as pres- 
ently administered are not being equitably distributed. For 
example, in 1985^ instituti9ns in 8 northeastern states received 
20 of the 43 grants awardedl Four upper midwest states received 
12. Conversely^ only 8 grants were awarded in 6 states west of 
the Mississippi Riverl 

Apparently, since 1978, only two Texas institutions have 
received grants under the prpgram. Yet, in 1985 alone, 8 awards 
were given in New York stated 7 in Illinois, 4 in Pennsylvania, 
and 3 in Washington, dIC. 

We strongly recommend that grant regulations be revised in 
order to achieve a more equitable geographic distribution. Also 
we recommend that no institution be allowed to receive grant 
funds for more than three years in succession! These actions 
would insure the equitable distribution' intended by the Act and 
would allow more institutions to participate in t>he program. 

We also encourage your support for revision of Title II-D, 
following the joint recommendation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Research Libraries submitted April 
29, 19851 

S\nci5cely 

E. Dale Cluff 
Director of Libraries 

pc: The Honorable Larry Combest 
House of Representatives 

EDC/bjs 

Librjry/Lubbock, Teut 7940»^2/(fi06} 742*2261 
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Qssoctatforj op ReseaRcta huuarzles 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue. N.W , Washingion. DC. 20036 (202)232-2466 



SHIRLEY ECHELMAN 
September 9, 1985. E'ecut..e Duccto, 



V.}z Honorable William D. Ford 
22^ Cannon House Office Building 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Ford: 

On behalf of the Association of Research Libraries (aRL) and Or. Charts 
Churchwell, I am writing to thank you for the opportunity you afforded to ARl. lo 
present testimony before the House Postsecondary Education Subcommltte on 
September 6 on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, Titles n and VL May 1 
also take this opportunity to express the Association's gratitude for the continuing 
commitment that you have made during your Congressional service to education and to 
the role of libraries as educational institutions. 

TTie question that you raised with Dr. Robeil O'Nell concerning the definl:i-.n of a 
research library is of great interest to ARL. While we were flattered by Dr. O'Nell's 
response, which implied that a research library can be defined as a meu.ber of the 
Association of Research Libraries, i would like to respond somewhat more filly to that 
question if 1 may do so In this letter. The membership of ARL Is comprise^ of 117 of 
the largest research libraries In North America, as Dr. Churchwell stated in response to 
your question. Ninety-three of our member libraries are located in major universities in 
1 u "^"^ libraries are characterized by the size and breadth of their collections 
which encompass all subjects of Interest to scholars In the universities of which these 
libraries are a part; Including the humanities, the social sciences, and the physical 
sciences, ARL does not claim that our membership encompasses all the research 
libraries in Ntirth America, nor that all the research that is done in libraries Is done In 
ARL member libraries. Our libraries are characterized by a broad focus but there are 
many examples of excellent and valuable research libraries whose focus Is more 
specialized; e.g, the Library of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the 
Library of the National Bureau of Standards in Gaithersburg, Maryland, and the Library 
of the California Institute of Technology, to name a few. These libraries are not 
members of ARL nor would it be likely that they would become members of the 
Association, but they are recognized as research libraries because their mission Is to 
support research In specialized areas. 

For the purpose of sUtutory definition, the statement in Section 231 of the current 
Higher Education Act TiUe fl-C is a reasonable definition of a major research library. 
As you well know, It Is for the purpose of assisting major research libraries that Title 
n-C was originally constructed and will now be reauthorized, we assume. In the 
statute, a major research library Is defined as a public or private non-profit institution. 
Including the library resources of an institution of higher education, an Independent 
research library, or a state or other public library having collections which are available 
to qualified users and which meet the following criteria: 
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1. Make significant contributions to higher education and research. 

2. Are broadly based and are recognized as having national or international 
significance for scholarly research. 

3. Are of a unique nature and contain material not widely avsilahle. 

4. Are in substantial demand by researchers and scholars not conne<ited with 
that particular institution. 

While many of the grants made under Title U-C during its life time have been made 
to libraries that are members of ARL, this fa not always the case. The definition in the 
statute allows for flexibility in determining whether an institution qualifies for a grant 
or not. ARL supports the continuance of this kind of flexibility in the legislation. 

We also took careful note of your statencnt conc-eming the importance of 
mnfntiilning the special postal rate for library materials and are well aware of the 
interest that you have In this subject- indeed, £t Is of importance tc all libraries, 
academic and university research libraries included, it is very difficult to provide ejtact 
information on the possible impact of a massive increase in the librat7 rate because 
most of our member libraries do not separate the postage charges for first class and 
library rate, and because many of them do not keep separate track of the amounts that 
they pay to publishers and other suppliers for p«*iage costs, in most ctxes, these costs 
are folded into the total cost for the purchase of library meteriels. We ore, however, 
trying several formulae which might allow us to give you at least some illustrative 
information that you might find uscfvl in responding to questions about the importance 
of maintaining a library rate in the reconciliation process. We hope to be able to have 
some information for you within a few days and will be in touch cith you when this is 
available, in the meantime, once again may 1 think you for your interest in and 
willingness to fight the good fight for Zibraries and education, and give you our best 
wishes for success and our offer of support in your work. 
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'~H.R.3190 

Kntillni: *'Tlir Hi^licr Kdiu-ntion Disdosiirr Act". 



IN THE housp: of reprrsentatives 

ArcrsT I. IiW5 

Mr. MATsn inln.anml llic ffjIloWuiK t"!!: xviiich wis n-ft-rmi t(» tlir Cniinnittrr 
on KdiiHitl'Hi anil \ju\wr 



A BILL 

Entitled: 'The Higher Education Disclosure Act". 

1 Be a enacted by the Senate and House of Reprvsenta- 

2 tires of the United States of A merlca in Congress assembled, 
■I SECTION 1. SJIORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "Higher Educaii jn DisU?^- 

o sure Act". 

() 2. DEFINITIO.NS. 

7 For purposes of this Act — 

8 (1) tiie term "contract" mean-, anv agreenien! for 

9 the acquipUion by purchase, lease, or barter of properly 

10 or for the rendering of services for the direct benefit or 

11 use of either of the .parties; 

12 (0) the term "foreign source'*" means — 
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1 (A) a foreign government, including an 

2 agency or suWivision of a foreign government; 

3 (B) a legal entity, governmental or other- 

4 wise, created under the laws of a foreign govern- 

5 nient; 

6 (C) a corporation, foundation, or association 

7 whose principal place i)f business is not the 

8 United States; ^ 

9 (D) a nonresident alien; and 

10 (E) any other person or organization to the 

11 extent acting as an agent on behalf of a foreign 

12 source; 

13 (3) the term ''grant" means any gift or donation 

14 of money or property or any combination of gifts or do- 

15 nations of money or property; 

16 (4) the term "institution** means any institution, 

17 public or private, ixi any State which — 

J 8 (A) is legally authorized within such State to 

19 provide a program of education beyond high 

20 school, 

21 (B) provides a program for which it awards a 

22 bachelor's degree (or provides not less than a 

23 two-year program which is acceptable for full 

24 crc^dit toward such a degree) and/or more ad- 

25 vonml (jogrees, and 
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1 (C) IS accredited by a nationally recognized 

2 accrediting agency or association 

3 and to which Federal financial assistance is extended 

4 (directly or indirectly through another entity or 

5 person), or which receives support from the extension 

6 of Federal financial assistance to any of its subunits; 

7 and 

8 (5) the term ^'Secretary** means the Secretary of 

9 Education. 

10 SEC. 3. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

11 (a) Grants and Contracts From Foreign 

12 Sources. — Whenever any institution receives a grant from, 

13 or enters into a contract with, a foreign source, and the value 

14 of the grant or contract is $100,000 or more when considered 

15 alone or in combination all other grants from, or con- 

16 tracts with, that foreign source in the preceding twelve 

17 months, \he institution shall, '^^vithin 30 days of the receipt of 

18 such grant or the entrance into such contract, file a disclo- 

19 sure report with the Secretary as to such grant or contract 

20 and all other cjr'uais from and contracts with the foreign 

21 source in the preceding twelve month period. 

22 (b) Cot^TBNTS OF Reports. — Each report to the Sec- 

23 retary requir-ed by this Act shall disclose: 

24 (1) the name and address of the foreign source; 

25 (2) the amount and date of the grant or contract; 
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1 {3) the full details of any coiv. . . , restrictions, 

2 r4:-quirements, matching provii:.:»ns, , ^resignations of 
S the grant or contract including ^jpose or purposes; 

4 and 

5 (4) the name, address, title, and qualifications of 

6 anv person whom the grant or contract is explicitly in- 

7 tended lo benefit. 

8 (c) Exception. — Notwithstanding the provisions of 

9 subsection (b) hereof, if the foreign source is a natural person 

10 and no grant or contract as to which a disclosure report is 

11 required by this Act contains any conditions, restrictions, re- 

12 quirements, matching provisions, or designations, other than 

13 that the grant or contract is given or entered into for the 

14 benefit of the institution as a whole, the disclosure report 

15 shall be required to disclose only the nationality and country 

16 of residence of the foreign source. 

17 (d) Re'^orts Accessible to Public— All disclosure 

18 reports required by this Act shall be filed with the Secretary 

19 or the Secretary's designee and shall be public record, open 

20 to inspection and copying during business hours. 

21 SEC. 4. Enforcement. 

22 fa) RFKf i^AiNiNG Okdebs and Injunctions. — When- 

23 ever it appears that an institution h^-.^ failed to comply with 

24 the requirements of this Act, including any rule, regulation, 

25 order, or instruction promulgated thereunder, a civil R>:;t5on 
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1 may be brought in an appropriate district court of the United 

2 States, or the appropriate United States court of any terri- 

3 tory or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 

4 States, to request such court to enter a restraining order or a 

5 permanent or temporary injunction commanding such person 

6 to comply with such requirements. 

7 (b) Assessment of Costs. — For knowing or willful 

8 failure to comply with the requirements of this Act, including 

9 any rule, regulation, order, or instruction promulgated there- 

10 under, an institution shall pay to the Treasury of the United 

1 1 States the full costs to the United States of obtaining compli- 

12 ance, including all associated costs of investigation and en- 

13 forcement. 

14 (c) REGLi.ATiONS. — The Secretary m^y promulgate 

15 regulations to carry out the ministerial duties imposed on the 

16 Secretary by this Act. 

O 
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Prepared Statement of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 



Chairman Ford itiivj 'Hiembers of the Subconmlttee : 

The Antl-Defamatlon League of B'nal B'rlth appreciates this opportunity to 
express our support for "The Higher Education Disclosure Act," H.R. 3190. This 
bill mandates disclosure of foreign contracts and grants to federally-assisted 
colleges and universities. The reporting requlrfc^-nts of this nicasure Include 
the Identity of the foreign government. Institution or Individual; the amount of 
the grant or contract; and any "conditions, rt-strlctlons, requirements, matching 
provisions, or designations of the grant or contract." The purpose of this leg- 
islation l8 to Increase public awareness of connections between American colleges 
and universities and foreign sources of funding. Our Interest Is not to prohibit 
foretgn grants or contracts, but to e-.'.posc any conditions or restrictions inher- 
ent In the funding which contravene public policy or U.S. law. 

This Subcommittee has been presented with examples of foreign gifts and 
agreements which obligate U.S. educational Institutions to comply with dlscrlml-*- 
natory faculty and personnel provisions; to develop medical and Industrial tech- 
nology for foreign corporatlon&; and In some cases, to serve as little more than 
lobbyists for foreign governaents. Unlversltleu have argued that foreign grants 
provide funding for research which might otherwise not be feasible, and establish 
academic projects which enrich the education offered to students at the Institu- 
tion. Many of these agreements, hy«/cver, are alarming to those of us who view 
American educational Institutions as a valuable national resourcti* 

Foreign funding of pro^^rams and facilities at American colVcges potentially 
r«fscs serious academic, political and economic issues. The need for legislation 
subjecting such funding to public scrutiny Is obvious *jhen one considers the raa- 
ifications of gruwing foreign subsidies. 
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Concomitant with foreign funding may be some degree of Influence over the 
-«:cadcnlc environment. The endowment of a faculty chair may allow the benefactor 
to dictate who Is hired, or not hired. A college'a curriculum and Its reputation 
may be shaped by offering a particular program of study or assembling a faculty 
group with expertise In a specific field. When the program receives substantial 
funding from a specific foreign concern, the orientation of the program, and per- 
haps the school. Is likely to absorb, to oorae degree at least, the partiality and 
tHe agenda of the benefactor. This orientation ultimately affeCMj the academic 
environment of the Institution. While funding from any source carries with It 
the potential to Influence a university, foreign gifts raise distinct political 
concerns. 

Concerns may arise when some degree of control Is ceded to the foreign bene- 
factor, ouch as the endowment of a faculty chair earraarkftvi for ar. Individual of a 
?)artlcular political persuasion. At the local level, such c-r^lH'ol iould result 
in the benefactor gaining a spokesperson on campus who can exaz Influence on the 
college community^ This Influence Is not, however, limited to the local commu- 
nity. The university serves as platform which affords the foreign benefactor 
Indirect access to the American public and our legislators. Because college 
affiliations lend Instant credentials and legitimacy, the possibility of Influ- 
encing public opinion lb heightened when a speaker Is backed by a respected uni- 
versity. Legislatively mandated disclosure will Inhibit universities from enter- 
ing Into agreements which can lead to this type of control. 

Foreign funding raises additional concerns which tnake full disclosure cru- 
cial. The fact that a foreign government (or other foreign entity) has funded 
research or Is liberally supporting a university financially may color the 
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public's perception of unlverslty^lssued statcniente studies. Our purpose la 
• not to cut off or restrict the speaker or the message, but simply to Identify the 
source. Testimony before this Subcommittee detailed the circumstances surround* 
Ing the exposure of foreign funding of Georgetown University's Center for Contem- 
porary Arab Studies and similar programs at other Institutions. Although every 
university center established by foreign sources does not conflict with American 
foreign policy, disclosure of the sponsors *.'lows the public to assess more accu- 
rately the source and orientation of the Information and material distributed. 

, Grants which contain explicit or Implicit conditions may result, for exam-* 
pie, In publications or university sponsorship of speakers which are Intention- 
ally or unintentionally biased toward the benefactor. Disclosure not only alerts 
the academic community and the public to the possible partiality behind a program 
or publication, but ultimately will discourage this abuse of the grant process. 

While the advantages of financial assistance for university research are 
obvious, foreign sponsorship may entail limits or restrictions on research whlcli 
outweigh tJie benefits. Representative Robert T. Matsul, the sponsor of "The 
Higher Education Disclosure Act," testified that forelgil funding In our colleges 
and universities effectively exports our expertise and technology without our 
knowledge. His testimony demonstrates the economic effects of hidden funding 
from foreign corporations. Representative Matsul submitted testimony which 
^etail-^J the. current regulatory scheme for overseeing foreign Investment In thla 
country. Surely c^ir concern Tor protecting American business interests cannot 
outweigh the slgnlfJcanco of guarding our institutions of education. Foreign 
Investment In a ualvorslty must be scrutinized as carefully as any business 
Investment . 
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Our educational Injtltutlons have flourished In an atmosphere of academic 
' freedom. This fundamental teneS has enriched the learning experience of genera- 
tions of students. A foreign grant or contract, however, which contains restric- 
tive or discriminatory provisions carries with It the possibility of Inhibiting 
Intellectual Inquiry. The subtle, and often not so subtle, foreign Influence on 
ca»j-r.tf may abridge academic freedom by stifling the free and open debate which Is 
crucial to the educational process. To forestall the possibility of thU .^ten- 
tlal abridgement, foreign grants must be open to public scrutiny. 

Our concern must be to discover t^e degree of control ceded to foreign gov- 
ernments and Individuals In exchange for gifts, endowments and contracts. What 
should be apparent to all. Is that nothing less than full disclosure will protect 
the Integrity of our educational Institutions and maintain the vitality of our 
academic freedom. For these reasons, we support the enactment of "The Higher 
Education Disclosure Act." 
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■ Prepared Statement of the Joint National Committee for Languages 

The Joint Rational Committee for Languages (JNCL) is an 
organiration that represents thirty associations concerned 
vith language and international education. JNCL represents 
the interests of educators in the leBs commonly taught languages 
such as Chinese* Japaneae, Arabic and Kussaian as veil as the 
traditional languages like Latin, Spanish, French and Germ':' > 
Our group also includes a number of associations concern. with 
the relationship of languages to technology ^ such as the 
International Aasociation for Learning ^ Labor.^tories , the Rational 
Association for Sel f - In s t r u c t i ona 1 Language Frogtaaa and the 
Computer Assisted Lscgvage Learning and Icstruction Consortium^ 
Finally, members su6h as the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
the Modern Language Associstioti, the Rational Council on Foreign 
Languages and International Studies and others are concerned 
vitb broad issues of education and research. 

On behalf of its membership, JNCL recognizes and supports 
the invaluable contribution to the national interest made by 
Title VI of the Bigher Education Act and urges its reauthorization 
at current (FY1985) funding levels or higher. In creating and 
supporting Title VI the Congress has regularly affirm ed its 
recognition of the importance of foreign languages and international 
education to our national security, international trade and 
educational excell«nce« While noting the contributions made 
by Title VI, JHCL wishes to suggest a few chsnges or modifications 
in the program. These suggestions are based on the attached 
JRCL/CLOIS Policy Statement and Policy Recommendations approved 
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by the tbirty^one associations in tbe JKCL and tbe Council for 
Languages and Other International Studies. 

Tbe concerns of tbe profession as delineated in tbese policy 
statements fall into five broad categories: 1) enrollments, 
2) establisbed programsy 3) teacber training, 4) service 
to otber professions, and 5) research. All of tbese areas are 
concerns of Title VI aa tbe primary legialative mechanism for 
meeting the nation's needs in langusgea and international education. 
However, vbile Title VI provides the essential leadership and 
incentive to address these issues, no one believes that it ia 
adequate in itself to address tbem fully. 

Last year, tbe Modern Vanguage Association released daf.'*. 
indicating that foreign Language enrollments in higher education 
have increased by 4.5 percent since 1980 to a total of 966 ,013 
students studying languagea. Tbese figue.q reflect a considerable 
improvement over tbe findings of tbe President's Commission 
on Foreign Languages and International Studies vbose report 
was issued at a low point in the history of. the field. In tbe 
last three years, French, Spanish and German have experienced 
increases of 8.8, 1.8 and 1.0 percent respectively. Japanese, 
Russian and Chinese have seen major increaaes of AO. 2, 26.7, 
and 15.9 percent respectively. When ve examine the reality 
of tbe numbers, however, particularly in tbe critical languages, 
totsl enrollments in Japanese are only 16,177, in Russian 30,386, 
and in Chinese 13,178. Out of a total college and university 
enrollment of nearly twelve and one-half million, tbese enrollments 
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are etill exceptionally aoall. Additionally, the problem of 
study beyond the second yn^-.r remains as serious as ever. 

We can anticipate that enrollments vill continue thjrs 'gradual 
increase as institutions of higher education reinatitu'ttt en'rance 
and exit requirements and as states such as New Tork, Florida , 
Texas, and others begin to provide incentives for foreign language 
study. We cannot, hovever, anticipate with any certainty whether 
these increases will be adequate for our national needs in terns 
of duration, quality, and level of study. 

We recognize that Title VI has neither the scope nor the 
funds to deal with the broad issue of enrollments. This is 
probably an area that requires new legislation on the order 
of the Foreign Language Assistance for Kational Security Act 
(H.R. 30A8). Rever theles 6 , Title VI as the primary agent in 
this area should be concerned with encouraging the best programs 
and with addressing the matter of quality and level of study. 
Cra_ntB for. information about, support for, and dissemination 
of information regarding these programs could be a responsibility 
of Title VI. At the very least, a mechanism for identifying 
and providing information about exceptional foreign language 
and international studies programs should be considered. 

Secondly, established programs with good track records 
seed continued suppor t . This may be particularly the ca je for 
* ^ * ^' in^r ensive _p rogran: 7 in the critic a 1 ..l s n g u a g e s because 

they are aucb more expensive and require longer periods of study 
then traditional languages. While ve would not slight the Istter, 
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it may be that Title VI, vltb its limited resources, must focus 
on advancing training in the critical languages vitbin tbe national 
re source centers. 

Third, at the beart of tbe issue of national responsibility 
for increased and improved language study is tbe matter of teacber 
trainin g . J*ven before tbe current upswing in language enrollments, 
tbere vere local shortages of language teachers in a number 
of states and insufficient numbers of teachers in a variety 
of languages, including the critical languages and Latin. Kov, 
vith increased enrollments and states such as Kev York, Louisiana, 
and Mnryland adopting nev language requirementa at the elementary 
and secondary levels, ve f a eg - . ev e r e tescher shortages . The 
state of Virginia, for exaHi^ftCtr nov has more students taking 
language classes than at any time since World War II. The Atlanta 
ayst^m has hsd to go to Germany to recruit German teachers . 
Baltimore's public schools have ezperi«i&ced a doubling of their 
foreign language enrollments. One estimate in Louisiana if: 
that, vith their nev requirements, they vill need 365 teachers 
this year for foreign language classes in the fourth grade alone. 

The problem is not just a matter of numbers. It is also 
a matter of quality. School systems such as Baltimore , Denver , 
Los Angeles, and Nev Tork City are already relying on substitutes 
and inadequately trained teachers. At the very time that ve 
must be careful to "^turn on" students to language, ve may veil 
be '^turning them off** vith inadequs tely trained teachers . The 
encouragement of Isnguage study in elementary and secondsry 
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• cbdols» as veil as in postsecondsrj inst i tutions » is s vital 
concern of sny sttenpt to address our nation*s Isngusge snd 
international education needs. In addition to the obvioui acqui- 
sition of cultursl and linguistic knowledge* one good reason 
to study language early is that it ia easier then. Also, those 
vbo learn languages esrly are Bost 1 ikely to continue vith the 
language and bsve sn essier tiae lesrning otlers. Third, slthough 
subject to interpretation, tbere are studies shoving good corre- 
lation betveen second-lsnguage atudy and skills in reading snd 
coBprebensi on in the native language. Finally, real Isngusge 
competence, aucb as is required (or should be required) in diplonscy 
and intelligence gathering, requires years of study and ahould 
be started esrly. Zn fsct, the nore difficult the Isngusge, 
the earlier it ahould be started. 

Every bit as important as training nev quality language 
teachcra, is ga int a ini ng a nd upgrading the skills of those ve 
«JL55«dy . have . Foreign language teachers have alvsys had s vital 
need for periodic retraining in both akills and Betbods, but 
as the profession aoves to develop communi cstive competence 
and prof iciency-bsaed standards, increased in-service training 
vill be even aore essential. Ideally, such re-training in akilla 
should be done through a program of atudy abroad , but for bos t 
teachera veek-end or veek-long isBersion vorkshops or suaaer 
institntes vill be an acceptable alternative. Methodologically, 
aa the needs for coaaunicative skills, scientific and business 
terainology, and other practical applications have increased, 
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teacberi have felt increased preiiure to keep up vith nev metbodi 
and nttv techno logiei vbile developing creative and innovative 
approaches to teaching diverie itudent population!* 

The iiiue of teacher training ii ■ imply too large for Title 
yi to addreii hj itielf and ihould prohahlj he dealt vith in 
the reau tho r it a t io n of Title V of the Higher Education Act. 
Bovever, it ii a preiiing and relevant iiaue, and Title TI ihould 
pliy a role in comhination vith the fev proviiions in the Education 
for Economic Security Act dealing vith "critical** foreign language! 
and an upgraded Title V* If» ai leens likeljr» theae other program! 
■eek to addreia teacher ihortagei, then Title VI must aiium^ 
a reiponi ihi lity for in-ierv ice. training through language inititutei 
or itudy ahroad. Since the coita of itudy ahroad vould quickly 
exhauit Title VZ'i limited resourcea, inteniive institutes may 
prove a vorkahle domestic alternative. 

A fourth area of importance to JHCL concerns language study 
in its hroader national context. Foreign language acquisition 
is a serious and legitimate national defense issue. It is also 
important to our trade and international economic policies. 
The Defense Language Institute and the Foreign Service Institute 
do excellent vork in preparing their respective constituencies. 
Bovever. they reqtire a hase upon vhich to huild. and they cannot 
do it all. Our colleges and universities must provide the haae 
and address the nation's needs for advanced training* To this 
end. the existing national resource centers are providing s 
vital service* 
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Business needsi however, are not being addressed Dearly 
so veil* In an era of ecoDonic ioCerdepeodeDce • tbe data are 
compelling --3 5. 000 U.S. buaineaanen are working abroad , 6 .000 
U«8« coBpaniea bave overaeaa officeai and 20.000 firna are engaged 
4 Vi export iog. Vbile a great deal nore atudy oeeda to be done 
on tbe language needa of interna tiooal buaioeaa, tbe few atudiea 
WK bav e now indicate a aerioua abortage of indivi dua la vitb 
language akilla. Tbia ia not to aay tbat buaioeaaea abould 
bire iodividuala for tbeir language akilla or ioteroational 
knowledge* Buaineaa ea and otber prof eaaionala witb international 
intereata. bowever. continue to look for language knowledge 
and global awareneaa aa Ba;^or ancillary akilla. Currently. 
Part B of Title TI providea a good but linited reaponae to tbia 
problen. To aupplenent it. Tittle. TI .abould find viya.to- addreaa 
tbe ab ort-tera nj ^^da. — of^^-bua i-nea a .ezecut ivea -and-pr of eaaionala 
working abroad tbrougb tbe uae of apecial is ed l^anguage institutea. 

Tbe language profeaaion'a current empbaaia on tbe development 
of cottttunica t ive covpetrnce and proficiency-baaed teata and 
atandarda abould be encouraged* Tbeae sre areaa tbat apecifically 
addreaa aone of our national concerns for «;^zcellence in education, 
tbe needa of buaineaa. and tbe broader national intereat* Botb 
areaa need furtber xeaearcb and elaboration tbat will require 
financial aupport. Tbia ia particularly true witb regard to 
the Ifcsa cottBonly taught languagea vhere tbe need aiay be gr«ateat« 
Aa atate* anch aa Texaa and Hew York create atatutory atandarda 
baaed on proficiency requirenenta . it ia eaaential that the 
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profession baire tbe necesssry resesrcb to delineste vbst !• 
and is not possibl e . ^ 

rinally. tecbnology can nev er replsce quslity teacblog , 
but it can certainly facilitate it. Tbere is nucb tbst satellites, 
coBpute r s , film, video cassettes and otber equipnent csn do 
to iaprove langusge acquisition sod globsl avsreness. Moreoven 
tbt next £ev years vill see attenpts to nse tecbnology to ease 
tbe problens posed by tbe foreign language tescber sbortage. 
Proper nse of nev tecbnology, bovever, vill require a tborougb 
understanding of its linitations as veil as its optinal sppl ications. 
Again, becanae Title VI is tbe primary necbanism in tbe area 
of international educstion, its resesrcb provisions sbould be 
expanded furtber to addreas tbe issue of tecbnology. 

Tbe Joint Rstional Connittee for Langusges is not suggesting 
tbat Title VX be all tbings to all people. Its scope and resources 
are sucb too limited for tbat. Tvo years ago, in testivooy 
before tbe U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Educstion, ve testified 
in defense of funding for Title TI by concluding tbst it serves 
as a "positive attempt to strengtben tbe linkage betveen Isngusge 
and internationsl studies and tbe nation** security and economic 
vell-being." Tbe basic statute is Quite sound snd ve vould support 
it even if no cbanges vere made at all. 

JRCL vould recommend, bovever, a fev cbanges in Title VI 
vbicb » vben combined vi tb cbange s in Titles II and V of tbe 
Higber Ednca t ion Act , tbe langusge prov is ions in tbe Educa t ion 
for Economic Security Act, and nev legislation concerning eleaentsry 
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and secondary school progr«BS» vlll sddress our nation's foreign 
lanSuAtc needs. Tlrst, the current $80 willion sutbor ir «t ion 
for Part A and $7.5 ■lllion for Part B is sdequate, since the 
PT 1985 appropriation vas only $26.55 million for both. We 
vould hope that the appropriation vould be raised to at least 
fifty percent of the authorisation, although the changes necessary 
to upgrade the foreign language provisions could be accomplished 
for a good deal less* 

Second* the national resource centers are doing a most 
adequate job with very limited resources. Our only suggestion 
requires no legislative change but la a matter of intent. We 
vould urge that language study be better integrated and more 
cloaely tied to area stodies. 

Third, Parts A(3) and (4) of Section 604 dealing with foreign 
language teacher study abroad and expansion of foreign language 
courses are vital concerns of our profesaion. However, within 
the limited resources and scope of Title VI, assistance in these 
areas moat be aelectlve. Honetheleas, the best programs and 
teachers need identification and support, including the best 
elementary and secondary programs and teactiera. This is a major 
reaponsibillty of Title VI that needs greater attention. 

Pourth, another major responsibility of Title VI is research. 
Ve have noted that the reaearch needs in the areas of conmunicative 
competence, proficiency standards, and technology are important 
and immediate. They are of great importance to the profession 
snd the nation and should be specifically sddreased in Section 
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605 of Title VX« 

Finally, JNCL would recotsneDd a nev proviaion in Title 
VI, either in addition to Section 603 or aa £ replacesent for 
it* An idea that baa been raiaed before in a variety of contexts 
ia the need to create a network of inteneive language in8titu*-,ea 
to atudy foreign languagea and to aerve aa language reaource 
centera* Tbeae ten cr ao institutea could be regional in location 
and geographically oriented in focua* They would aerve, at 
leaat, four functiona: 1) to provide inatruction in both the 
connonly and leaa comnon ly taught languagea of a geographic 
area at the graduate level in intensive fashion; 2) to provide 
in-service trsining and re-training for foreign language teachers 
through vorkshopSt aunmer inatitutea, and other , programs ; 
3) to provide inteneive abort-tern couraes for businesspersons 
and other profeaaionala; and 4} to provide and coordinate 
infornation and reaearch on the languagea of a specific region. 

In conclusion, the Joint Hationsl Conmittee for Lsnguagea 
wholeheartedly aupports reauthoriration of Title TI and recognizes 
that it baa heen a program of exceptional worth to our profeasion 
and to the nation* Our auggestions for a t reng thening the foreign 
language proviaiona in thia atatute are nade with the recognition 
that Title VI haa vade a aignificant contribution to inttrnational 
veducation in the paat and vill continue to make auch contributions 
the future* 
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Language Compelence and Cullural Awareness in ihe Uniled Slales: 
a slalemenl of Ihe poshion of the Joint National Commillee for Languages 
and the Council for Language and Other International Studies 



• The United Slaies is a nation to whose shores have come peoples from every continent, and 
history records their priceless contributions. From the beginning the quality of life has been en- 
nobled and enriched by them, and city and village streets have resounded with the music of many 
languages. It is a rich heritage, one lo be nurtured, encouraged, cherished. 

We hold that all persons In our culturally rich and linguistically diverse nation should be pro- 
vided the opportunity and be encouraged to become proficient in more than one language to a 
degree of mastery consonant with their need and aspiration. The learning of other languages adds 
new linguistic competence and cultural sensitivity to already valuable linguistic backgrounds. One 
language is never intended to supplant another. We hold, therefore, that all persons, whatever 
their linguistic and cultural background, should be encouraged to preserve that proud birthright 
and be given the opportunity to continue to grow in the understanding and use of it. 

Those who are not proficient in English should be provided the opportunity and encourage- 
ment to become so, since English is the key to gaining an accurate, broad perspective on American 
life, to obtaining equality of educational, economic, social and political opportunity, and thereby 
10 participating fully and freely in society. In the same way, those v*ho are proficient only in English 
should have the opportunity and should be encouraged to achieve proftcieney in other languages 
and to know and appreciate the history and culture of other peoples. It is through the knowledge 
of languages and cultures lh9t we best begin to know and comprehend the scope and significance 
of human experience in history, from ancient times to modern; it is through the knowledge of 
languages and cultures that we best learn lo tolerate and appreciate cultural and linguistic diversi- 
ty at home, to understand our contemporaries abroad, and so achieve our full potential as citizens 
of thf world. 

The educational establishment, despite all its diversity and resources, cannot alone assume 
the responsibility for providing the means for langua;;e study and encouraging learners to achieve 
mastery; government, at all levels, business, industry* cultural and other public and private in- 
stitutions must support this effort as well. 

The consequences of these principles of opportunity and encouragement are significant for 
both the individual and the nation. The individual will enjoy a wider and richer range of personal 
experience and, at the same time, benefit from an expanded scope of employment and profes- 
sional opportunities. The nation also will benefit. During its relatively short history, the United 
States has assumed an important international role, influencing in many ways the political, social, 
and econornic structures of life in other countries and, in turn, being influenced by those with 
whom it interacts. These relationships will continue, will become more numerous, and will change 
in character out of both choice and necessity. We believe, therefore, that language competence 
and cultural awareness are essential to the responsible and sensitive fulfillment of this interna- 
tional role. 
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* JNCL/CLOIS Policy Recommendations 

Conionint with th^ statement ot their position on Languige Competence ind CullunI A wireneu In the 
United Slites. the Joint Nitionit Committee lor Unguiges ind the Council for Linguigei and (Hher 
Inlernitionil Studies support the following recommendations to ichieve'ihe goal of language ccmpelence 
and cultural awareness for all Americans: 



THAT avtry Amtrtcan ttudtnt should 
have access to language education In 
order to achleva an understanding and 
appreciation of other cultures and an 
•wareneis of the value of language study 
forpersonat and career goatsaswellaslor 
the national InlerasL 

i: is essential tothe national imerest that 
the opportunity to study languages, espe- 
cially those less commonly taught, be 
expanded dramatically. It is also essential 
that all students understand the contribu- 
(t^c^;^: ^Mmsnittlc studies toward their 
'^''t!^t\B\ growth j^nd lifelong pursuit of 
^^ti^^g. Language study should, there- 
begin at the earliest time possible 
Kf^dc^tinue as long asnecessa/y. Expan- 
^CHi^f^immersion programs, international 
hi6^i^^h^.i% magnet language schools, 
intensive language programs, summer 
study abroad, international exchanges, 
national and regional language centers, 
and bilingual education Is necessary. 

Ouaiityandexoellenceoflanguageleam- 
irig should be judged by the level of prdfi- 
ciency attained in speaking, listening, mad* 
ing and writing on the ACTFL/ETS scale 
rather than on credit hours, Carnegie 
units, or number of semesters. There 
should be prescribed proficiency levels 
for high school graduation, college and 
university entrance and graduation, grad- 
uateand professional standards, and job 
entry and job promotion. 

THATquatltylanguageandbninguat ed- 
ucation specialists, particularly teachers 
of the lets commonly taught languages, 
l>e Identified, encouraged, traineid, and 
rewarded accordingly. 

The shortage of teachers constitutes a 
serious three t to our nation. Opportunities 
and incentives — professional, personal, 
and financlal<^forattaining. maintaining, 
and Improving the quality of teaching 
skills and knowledge through profes* 
slonal development, study abroad, Intar^ 
-national exchanges, and summer Insti- 
tutes must be significantly Increased. 

THAT research on secona ianguages, 
m9p$ci»tty Vf fesa common// taughl ian- 
ffuayet. and their study must be expanded. 
, There is a need to quantify businessand 
.public sector needs and applications of 
] languages; jU> review and refine rhodel 
programs, interdisciplinary curricula, and 
theuseoftechnology;andtousethefind- 
' Ingsonfirstandsecondlangusgeacqulsi- 
' tion studies on attitudes in order to Im- 
^. prove the quality of instruction and the 
curricula In language programs and lo 
•address our naf/ona/ needs In dipUmmcy, 
trade, mnddatanse. 



THAT programs In the study of English * * 
In the Uniled States and abroad should be 
strengthened. 

English is the world's most commonly 
taught second language, and its study 
should befostered and improved here and 
abt'oad through exchange programs, fn« 
gliffh to speakers ot other fBnguaga pro^ 
grtms, a ndbfUngual educaf/on. The learn- 
er's language of origin and cultural heri- 
tage should also be recognized for their 
personal as well as national va?ue. 

THAT translation and Interpretation ser- 
vices should be Improved, expanded, and 
better rewarded. • . 

Diplomacy, defense, business, tourism, 
and public sector areassuch as courlsand 
social agencies rely heavily on translation 
and interpretation services. The Impor- 
tance of translators and interpreters must 
t>e recognized and afforded professional 
status. Furthermore, linkages between lan- 
guage educatorsand professional transla- 
tors and Interpreters should be developed. 
Schools, businesses, and government 
agencies should cooperate in the creation 
of a national clearinghouse to provide 
translationand interpretation {reformation, 
materials, and resources. 

THAT federal, alate, and local govern- 
ments; thfr private and business sectors; 
and foundations should provide adequate 
funding and aupport for second language 
atudy. 

The importance of langueges to the 
national interest necessitates leadership 
by the Federal government to increase 
funding for language and international 
education programs. Every state should 
a ppoint a Isng uage aupervisor. Local edu- 
cational agencies should establish inter- 
national high schools, magnet language 
schools, and Immersion programs. Busi- 
ness and private foundations should in-' 
crease grants available for baiic and app- 
lied research In the areas r>ecessary to 
address their needs tor language instruc- 
tion and cross cultural communication. 
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TUCSON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



IfflO tAtT XtHTH imilT 
TUCSON, ARIZONA tSTir-iMOO 



(602) 882-2436 



September 6, 1985 



Mr, William O. Fond, Chairperson 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Subommittee on Postsecondary Education 
United States House of Representatives 
320 Cannon House Office BuiJding 
Washington, D*C, 20515 

Dear Mr, Ford: 

I am pleased to submit an informational packet which provides the Tucson 
Unified School District position with regard to the unauthorized activities 
which took place in the DistricVs instructional program by the University of 
Arizona Near Eastern Center Outreach Program, 

You will note that the District strongly disassociated itself from any collabora- 
tion "with the above-referenced outreach program. In fact, District collaboration 
with this program had never taken place on any official and authorized level, 
although claims of such collaboration 'were made by the program's staff, 

Ms* Sylvia Campoy, the District's Special Assistant for Compliance prepared 
the informational packet to be presented to the committee as testimony. 

If I can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact me* 



Sincerely, 




Dorothy Magett ' 
Acting Superintendent 



DLM:pam 



AN EOUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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TUCSON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



TUCSON. ARIZONA tSTir-IMOQ 



(602) 882-2402 



September 6, 1985 



Mr. William D. Ford, Chairperson 
Comnlttee on Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
United States House of Representatives 
320 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Ford: 

I respectfully submit the following statement of the Tucson Unified School 
District (T.U.S.D. ) relevant to the program reauthorization in accordance with 
the Higher Education Act. 

The sentiments of T.U.S.D. clearly stated in the attached report and position 
statement of .1983 are unchanged. The program at issue (reference: Section 602 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, International Programs) caused harm to the 
District by the adverse impact made on students and staff which was a result of 
the presentation of unauthorized biased materials/lessons promoting an anti- 
Israel i/pro-Arab viewpoint. As stated in the September, 1983, report: 

"In general, the Outreach Program appears to constitute unauthorized 
activities within the District which are of a highly political nature. As a 
result, a bias is introduced which has no place in our academic 
environment and to the extent that the bias appears as , purposeful toward 
the goal of widening perceptions or rectifying an image, it could be 
construed as a form of propaganda. The danger posed to otherwise harmonious 
religious or racial relations among teachers, students, and even parents is 
serious and altogether unnecessary." 

Also enclosed, for your information, is a copy of an editorial which appeared in 
the Tucson Citizen Newspaper, October 3, 1983. Please contact me if I can be of 
any further assistance. 




Sincerely, 



SSnvia A. Campoy 
Special Assistant for Compliance 



/jbp 



AN EQUAL Opportunity employer 
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INFORMATIONAL PACKET 



TESTIMONIAL PRESENTATION 

Coimiittee on Education and Labor, Subconm'ttee on Postsecondary 
Education for the U.S. House of Representatives: 



TOPIC : 

Section 602 of the Higher* Education Act 1965, 
International Programs 

(Near Eastern Center Outreach Program - University 
of Arizona) 



CONTENTS : 

. Tucson Unified School District Compliance Report; 
Investigation Findings - Near Eastern Center 
Center Outreach Program - University of Arizona 
(September 13, 1983) 

(One copy of report appendices for reference) 

. Tucson Unified School District Position Statement: 
Near Eastern Center Outreach Program - University 
of Arizona (September 16, 1983) 

. Tucson Citizen Newspaper Edi torial : TUSD Takes 
Right Steps (October 3, 1983) 
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TUCSON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



P.O. aoi 
teia lAiT Titrni ithkkt 
TUCSON. A RiZOHA 11717 



September 13, 1983 



To: Dr. Merrill Grant 
Superintendent 

From: Sylvia Campoy^^' 

Special Assistant for Compliance 

Topic: Investigation Findings- 
Near Eastern Center Outreach Program - University of Arizona 
"Survey History on the Middle East" 
(Oriental Studies 497 nx) 

This memorandum addresses the findings regarding above Investigation. It Is 
organized Into three rr.^jor areas: Findings of Fact, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations. Included are the listings as follows: 

A. Evidence of BIAS 

B. The Exclusion Allegations 

C. Hostility to Jewish Comnunlty and Tucson Unified School District 

D. Effect on Teachers and Students 

E. Survey Course 

F. Funding 

G. Representation to U. S. Department of Education Relative to 
Tucson Unified School District 



AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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BIAS 



There appears to be significant bias in the operation of the Near East Center 
Outreach Program of a decisevcly anti-Israel and pro-Arab character. Materials 
are selectively promoted, including some financed by major oil companies 
(Exxon Corporation and ftobil Corporation) who maintain significant business 
interests in the Middle East and have openly supported Arab political posi- 
tions on the Middle East conflict. 

Mateikials distributed between the training sessions at the 1982 teachers' 
workshop indicate the Outreach coordinator's emphasis on image rectification. 

The materials include: 

The Traditional World of Islam Filn Series 

Distribution of these films is made by Exxon Institutional Cinema Inc. 

The Middle East 

THE IMAGE AND THE REALITY 

Jonathan Friedlander 

NEAR EASTERN CENTER (brochure) i 
at the University of Arizona 

A GLOBAL HISTORY OF MAN 
Stavrianos Andrews Sheridan 
McLane Safford 

AMERICAN IMAGES OF MIDDLE EAST PEOPLES - IMPACT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Middle East Studies Association of North America, Inc. 

THE IMAGE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Middle East Studies Association 

TEACHER'S RESOURCE HANDBOOK FOR SEAR EASTERN STUDIES 
John N. Hawkins, Jon Maksik 

Bibliography film, book, pamphlets, etc. (11/81 and 2/81) 

Compiled by Dr. Sheila Scoville 

Distributed to teachers and librarians in TUSD 

Media Briefing Packet: THE MIDDLE EAST 
Dr. Sheila Scoville, Outreach Coordinator 

Handout "^On Purim and the Book of Esther" 
Naomi Sokoloff 
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ASPECTS OF THE ARABIC CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE 
by William J. Wilson 

EGYPTIAN LITERATURE: WESTERN INFLUENTS ON THE EAST IN THE l?th CENTURY 
Adel Selalman Gamal 

LET FREEDOM RING - A United States History 

LESSON PLAN TOPICS - Sheila Scovllle 

Ni-.r Eastern Center Newsletter (Spring 1981) 
MESA COMES TO ARIZONA 

Order Form - Materials from Dr. Sheila Scovllle 

Tradition and Modernity In Rural Turkey 
by Gul G. Turan 

Sufis. Saints, and Shrines - The Popular Approac h to Religion In Iran 
by William R. Royce 

In addition^, statements made by the Outreach Coordlnat'or to teachers a 
training session on February 27, 1982 Indicate a goal of correcting stereotypes 
and "widening peoples perceptions", which Is consistent with the rectification 
of the Arab image." (See Attachment A, pages 4 and 15) 

The oil companies are defended by the coordinator when she refers to an Exxon 
supported film as follows: 

Teacher : Another of my objections was the omissions In the materials. 
* ' For Instance, one Cf the things was the topic I chose on 
purpose to see how difficult it was and I found it very 
difficult — the oil interests and so on — is that so much 
of the material that is presented is presented by the oil 
corporations and they have a profit motive — 

Coordinator ; Which textbook Is this? 

Teacher ; The ones called Persian Gulf, Oil Nations, done* by the New Times- 
Teacher: Okay, yaah. When you do get something from the oil companies 
you have to recognize that they are a profit organization. 

Out to make monei* and certain things are in their best interest 

and I think they, it, has to be dealed with. 

Coordinator; Well, Td be very Interested to see what you have in mind as 
" INAUDIBLE ... from an oil corporation? 
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Teacher: Well, just In looking through the films and so on there was some 
listed there. 

Coordinator : Oh, the films that we have are from Exxon, "The Traditional World 
of Islam Series'* which -^^ Exxon itself did not do this» what they 
did is from a festival In 1976 on Islam done in Oxford, oh Pm 
sorry, the University of London , and they had all these fantastic 
exhibits up ... and all these countries participated and rather 
than let it by the by they had someone come in and make films 
out of it and then they had the films but they were very ex- 
pensive and so Exxon was approached and they provided money to 
make copies to the United States ... They are not pursuing it 
from their point of view, they are merely providing the funds . 
They came from scholars in the field, professors from England , 
from the United States^ so I don't think with that series that's 
the case. 

Teacher : They would have to edit it if it had cotimercials on — 

Coordinator: Of course, if you ever look at PNS you'll see 9/lOth of what's 
on is provided by Mobil or Exxon cause they seem to be the only 
people with bucks enough to do it. 

(Taken from transcript - Teachers' Workshop of 1981. See 
Attachment B, pages 9 and 10) 



It should be clear that whatever ones viewpoint of the rights and wrongs of the 
Arab Israel conflict there are serious questions about the unqualified use of 
materials in District schools from companies (oil) with specific views and 
interests. 

It is noteworthy that Exxon's Arabian peninsula packet was widely distributed, 
perhaps to 50 classes, (See Attachment B, page 25) and the Handbook for the 
Traditional World of Islam Film Series was provided to teachers who attend 
the workshop. 

At the same workshop, according to participating teacher, Barbara Wayne, the 
bias of the coordinator appears to express Uself in a direct disparagement 
of a leading American newspaper: 

"I was offended by a number of remarks made by Ms. Scoville 
which I believe indicate her identification with the Arab 
view. While encouraged to use the materials available at 
the Center, one participant was discouraged from referring 
to the New York Times . Tha Christian science Monitor , 
which hTstorTcFlly had had a very pro-Arab policy, was . 
declared the only "reliable" jounalistic publication by 
Ms. Scoville." (FromBarbara Wayne's letter,* July 18, 
1983, See Attachment C-1). 
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The bibliography (See Attachment D) eviotnces bias as well in the dispropor- 
tionate presentation of the Arab position and oil company and Arab government 



The grant application for '/ederal funding appears to show a bias in requesting 
funds for the "continued expansion of our Middle East Resource Center to house 
our materials on the Arab countries, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and Musliim 
India for use by the programs* students, the public school, by the community 
at large and by other state colleges and universities." (Taken from Oriental 
Studies - Grant Proposal. See Attachment E). There seems to be a recurrent 
omission of Israel. 

Findings of bias are evident in the other areas discussed below, particularly 
in my perception of hositlity toward the Jewish Comnunity by the Outreach 
coordinator. 



The Exclusion Allegations 

There appears to have been exclusion of a teacher or teachers from receiving 
information on the Survey course. Two of the teachers who had been in the 
Spring 1981 Workshop were critical of the Outreach program and criticized the 
coordinator's conduct of the workshop and use of materials. Both teachers 
recall expressing an interest in receiving follow-up information on courses, 
workshops, etc. They did not. The center coordinator's criteria for includ- 
ing names of individuals from the district was to include 5th and 6th grade 
teachers from each elementary, either by name or by 5th or 6th grade teacher 
title. One of these two teachers (Nancy Stoler) was notion the mailing 
list though she met the criteria as explained. 

The Oriental Studies Department does not share the view of these* findings. 
(See Attachment F) . 



Hositility to Jewish Coninunity and Tucson Unified School District 

It is imporUnt to state that prior to this investigation I had no know- 
ledge of the Near East Center. In ray initial contact with Dr. Scoville 
requesting basic course (Oriental Studies 497nx) information (syllabus, 
textbooks, etc.) I was dismayed at her emotional reaction to my inquiry 
based on her assumption and accusation that I was sent by the Tucson 
Jewish Conmjnity Council. 

The position papers prepared by the Department of Oriental Studies and the 
reaction to them by the Tucson Jewish Conipunity Council (available in the 
Compliance Office) seem to evidence this hostility which my first hand 
experiences seem to confirm. 



sources. 
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Dr. Scoville's attitude toward the District was expressed at a conference with 
her on July 72, 1983. - When asked with which officials in the district she 
has dealt, shit stated that she wasn't sure she should name them for this might 
be "destining them to their death." (See Attachment G) 

While I was disturbed by the lack of professionalism in these contacts, I am 
genuinely more disturbed from the district's point of view that information 
requested by me was not forthcoming in the course of this investigation, 
particularly in vty requests for pertinent funding information and the media • 
packet. After three or four requests, I was given only a location which 
constitutes the source of public information. The media packet was finally 
provided for me after multiple requests and, interestingly, without the cover 
page nap which I had signaled was my concern since it had been the subject 
of an intense controversy between the coordinator. Dr. Scoville, and workshop 
participant, Nancy Stoler. 



D. Effect on Teachers and Students 

It appears that the Near East Center Program designed to impact on teachers 
may have some negative effect because of the manner of presentation. 

Jewish teachers have felt the need to speak up in criticism of what they per- 
ceive as inaccurate and biased information (See Attachment C-1 , C-2J. 

Jewish parents and s^'cudents have been placed in an uncomfortable and stressful 
situation due to the designation of the Israeli and Jewish image (See Attachment 
H-1, H-2, H-3). 

Nancy Stoler, one of the teachers at the workshop, reacted very negatively to 
the promotion of Hy Enemy, Hy Brother , a paperback novel featuring the con- 
flicts between an Israeli boy and Palestinian boy set In the 1940s. 

The coordinator promotes this book and an analogous role playing dialogue 
titled David and Daud . The coordinator states: 

"And then we have a very nice handout (garbled teacher discussion) 
it's 2 people debating the Arab/Israeli conflict— it's nice for 
the kids. You can have one as David and one as Daud and that 
provides a real nice lesson plan, too.** (Taken from transcript 
from Workshop 1981, page 18. See Attachment B). 

Coinnents by the coordinator and teachers at the workshop illustrate the type 
of atmosphere and conflict which could be engendered. 

More coinnents from above-mentioned transcript: 

Teacher: •*I don't know how you feel about it, but we have a lot of Jewish 
students in our school, a rather high proportion, some of whom 
have a strona Israeli identify, uh, through their families and 
during the period of the Iranian hostages and so forth, there 
developed a lot of very negative feelings toward the Arab world. 
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It sort of compounds, and It would be Interesting; I have some 
portlcular students in mind who I have had for a couple years, 
you know, that opening up these doors might be the best thing 
that w111 ever happen to them. 

Coordinator: Yeah, there could be a problem, maybe their parents don't par- 
ticularly like them coming home saying, "Guess what?" I did 
have someone tell me, through the grapevine, that one teacher 
had presented a unit which we discussed that was on the Arabs 
and that one parent did object to itp and it made them a bit 
nervous (not sure whether she is talking about the teacher or 
the parent). 

Teacher: Well, that — that's it— I was taking It in a sense, well, ob- 
viously more a Jewish point cause Tm— that's what weVe 
covering right now and it's been difficult in a way because 
the kids have no background of even knowing anyone Jewish so 
it's very hard to do. They are predominantly Mexican-American. 

Teacher to 

Another Teacher: I can't believe they're: from Tucson and don't know anyone 

Jewish (laughter). Send them up to wy school, we'll have an 
exchange (laughter). 



Such atmosphere is not altoghether positive and can be damaging to harmonious 
relations between parents* teachers and students. 

In addition, and clearly more far reaching in significance, it appears that 
students and teachers without extensive background in this subject are vul- 
nerable to misinformation which wiTl almost certainly color their under- 
standings of the subject matter. 



E. Survey Course 

The Survey Course in Middle East History (0S497nx) which triggered the present 
investigation involved serious irregularities. The facts about the survey 
course are as follows: 

(1 ) The Continuing Education Department has no information on . 
the course. 

(2) The course listing in the Continuing Education Bulletin, Volume II, 
No. 2, Spring 1983 (See Attachment I) was not placed under Oriental 
Studies but rather under university extension (off campus classes). 
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(3) It was advertised in the Continuing Education Bulletin as meeting 
at the Lee Instruction Center (See Attachment I). Was this to 
indicate TUSD endorsement? 

(4) A rental agreement (See Attachnent J) was negotiated in October 
1982, leasing the facility for one n ight only at a special rate 
of $20.00. 

(5) There appears to have been very active recruitment by personal 
invitation to a large number of teachers, according to Dr. Gimello, 
based on a mailing list of approximately 500 names. The letter 

of confirmation of participation indicates that the meeting place 
was set for the gallery of the Lee Instruction Center. The imputa- 
tion of District cooperation, even co-sponsorship, is strongly 
implied (See Attachnient K). 

(6) The above mentioned letter states that upon completion of a mid- 
term exam the participant will be reimbursed the full fee of 
$120 ($40 per unit). The source of funds is not clear since this 
information was not provided by the Oriental Studies Department 
(See Section F, Funding Information). 

(7) The o-iginal allegations about the survey course did not relate 
to content but rather to the past history of the instructor, 

the possible exclusion of teachers and the implication of District 
support. However, I find that the content is significant in the 
in the following respects. The title of the course "Survey History 
of the Middle East" 497nx. The course description (See Attachment 
I) states: 



"Mainly oriented to serve the interests and needs of 
educators, this course will survey the history of the •• 
Middle East during the period 600 - 1950. It will 
focus on the people, cultures, religions, and major 
historical events of the era, which will be presented 
within a conceptualized framework under such tnpics as 
world trade, exploration, governmental structures, 
colonialism, nationalism, and development. The course 
will emphasize the relationships and interaction of 
Western historical events and experiences with those 
found in the Middle East during the same chronological 
periods." 



The choice of dates and texts are indicative of the tendency of the Outreach 
Program* s intent to exclude Information about Israel as compared to the Arab 
countries. In addition the Media Packet (See Attachment L), written by Dr. 
Scoville and distributed by the U of A Outreach Center, was provided to class 
participants. This is inconsistent with the dates since it is a 1981 anal- 
ysis. This packet is the subject of serious controversy in terms of charges 
of its inaccuracy and bias (See Attachements C-2, H, and N). 
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There appears, in suninary, to have been a circumvention of appropriate authority 
by Outreach personnel in recruiting and paying district teachers while using 
various means to suggest to the public that there was District cooperation. 
Truthfully there might be a way of explaining each of these irregularities in 
isolation but in no way can the entire series of events be explained. 

Most critically what has surfaced in the investigation of this course is the 
existence of con^uterized lists of teachers, the majority identified by name, 
in virtually every District school (K-12). 

It is obvious that there has been great effort made in personally identifying 
District educators, apparently in order to implement the Outreach Program 
Curriculum in the District. 



Funding Information 

Teachers attending the Survey Course were reimbursed the full fee of $120.00 
or $40.00 per unit (See Attachment K). To date, however, the source of those 
funds has not been clarified by the Department of Oriental Studies. This 
information was officially requested of Dr. Gimello on July 22 and again on 
August 23. In response to a third request made on September 6, I was told ^ 
by Dr. Scoville to contact Sponsor Projects at the University and that .the 
information was public (See Attachment OJ- I did press the issue with both 
Gimello and Scoville as to the district's need to have information regarding 
funding sources. The representations by Dr. Scoville were that (1) the 
center had multiple sources of funds, and (2) there was only onj account 
into which the various funds were funneV.ed. Therefore, it would not be 
possible to be specific about the source of reimbursement. 

It should also be pointed out that whatever cash funds are provided to the . 
Outreach Center from whatever sources, the inclusion of a large number of 
films, books, packets, generally provided free of charge by oil companies, 
Arab governments and organizations, such as the Arab Information Center, 
constitute a measure of funding as well. 



In April of 1983 the Near Eastern Center submitted a Grant Proposal to the 
Department of Education. The Proposal includes several components, one of 
which is Outreach Activit ies, directed by Dr. Sheila Scoville. These actlvl 
ties have as their Intended participants three primary groups, one of which 
is educators . The proposal states, "... Outreach activity includes coUab- 
oration within Tucson Unified School District One (which is the largest in 
the State of Arizona)..." This coUaberative agreement, according to Dr. 
Scoville, was made through "contact" with the following District employees: 
Mrs. Virginia Hecht/Librarian, Mr. Bob Klingenfus/ Assistant Director, 
Social Studies, and Pat Kasley. 



Proposal 
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When questioned about this Mr. Kllngenfus stated that he had. In the past, 
written letters of support for the Center but that he could not find one 
In his file for this particular proposal {See Attachment P). 

Of course* the Issue here Is that an Individuals letter of personal support 
dots not constitute the District's official statement of collaboration. 
Moreover, It appears that the TUSD officials who are in a position to offer 
official TUSD suport were not even notified In this matter. 

Does the University of Arizona presume to be able to base funding requests 
on collaboration with Arizona's largest school district and at thp same 
time refuse to provide us with the most basic Information to allow us to 
Insure propriety within the District. 



Conclusion 

Findings of fact In this Investigation beginning with, but not limited to 
the Survey Course on the Middle East History, evidence a thread of Impro- 
pr1et;y woven throughout the activities of the Near Eastern Center. 

The following conclusions and reconnendatlons are submitted lii the hope 
of preventing a reoccurrence of these problems In the future. 

I find the appearance of bias, the promotion of a pro-Arab/antl-Israell 
viewpoint (Including materials financed by major oil companies) Irregu- 
larities in the manner District facilities were used, the possible 
exclusion of a District teacher from an Oriental Studies 497nx, Outreach 
Program, Extension Course * Continuing Education Course, unusual reimburse- 
ment of monies to teachers participating In Outreach programs, unanswered 
questions regarding sources of funding (for reimbursement), and misrepre- 
sentation to the U. ,S. Department of Education about the relationship of 
the Outreach program and the Tucson Unified School District. 

In general, the Outreach Program appears to constitute unauthorized activi- 
ties within the District which are of a highly political nature. 

As a result a bias Is Introduced which has no place In our academic environ- 
ment and to the extent that the bias appears as purposeful toward the goal 
of widening perceptions or rectifying an Image, it could be construed as 
a form of propoganda. The danger poseu to otherwise harmonious religious 
or racial relations ^unong teachers, students, and even parents Is serious 
and altogether unnecessary. 

TUSD does not tolerate the presentation of biased materials promoting defa- 
mation of a culture, race, sex, or rellglon In order to rectify the Image 
of' another culture, race, sex, or religion. It Is unethical and unsound 
In an educational system to impugne the Image of one people In order to 
build the Image of another people. 
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Recomnendatlons 

(1) The Outreach has been fraught with Irregularities, has never been officially 
sanctioned and appears vulnerable to political bias. Therefore while we 
would encourage teachers to avail themselves cf any program which Interests 
them. It should be made clear that TUSO does not and should not collaborate 
with the Outriach Program nor subsidize teachers/librarians for their 
Individual participation. 

(2) Incrcfliental pay for the Survey Course should not be granted as that would 
further be construed as District approval for this course and Its contri- 
bution to oureducators and students. 

(3) The U. S. Department of Education should be contacted Ininedlately and be 
provided with accurate Information Involving the District. Otherwise, 
funding may be provided on a false premise to the Outreach Program. 



SC/ts 

Attachments 
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TUCSON UinFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
POSmON STATEMENT 
September' 16, 1983 

A report has just been received by the Superintendent that shows evidence of 
bias In the operation of the Near East Center Outreach Program in the Oriental 
Studies department at the University of Arizona. Tucson Unified School District's 
position is one of corcem because: 

1- The Near East Outreach Program has actively and selectively recruited 
district teachers for participation in this progfram; 

2. The Near East Outreach Program provided materials Intended for 
classroom use, and required participants* preparation of specific lesson 
plans; 

3. Participants were reimbursed for course fees, creating an unusual 
financial Incentive; 

4. Funding sources which support the University program have the 
potential effect of creating a profound and intrinsic bias In philosophy, 
content and materials. 

Tucson Unified School District adheres to and upholds the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964,. which prohibit discrimination in educational programs on 
the basis of race, color, creed, national origin, sex or handicap. It Is the district's 
position that the Near East Center's Outreach Program, Including but not limited 
to a survey course entitled "History of the Middle East", could encourage a 
violation of those provisions. 

On the basis of the district's findings, two actions are being considered: 

1. Increment credit will not be awarded to teachers on the basis of 
participation in the program. 

2. The- University's claim of collaboration with the school district In 
regard to the program Is In error. The United States Department' of 
Education will be informed of that fact. 
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xtfSD takes 
right steps 

The public may be forgiven for being 
coofitfcd (T/er the controversy surrounding 
thft University of Arizona's Near Eastern 
Cemer. The Tucson Jewish Community 
Council had charged that the center's Out- 
reach Program contained pro-Arab bias, 
and two reports investigating the charge 
seemed to contradict each other. 

The Outreach Program sponsors events 
to educate the public about the Middle East 
and conducts courses for public*school 
teachers. Because the schools are involved, 
a Tuc» Unified School District official 
investigated the 'prt)gram and found **. . . 
the appearaocn of bias, the promotion of a 
pro-Arab/anti-Israeli viewpoint (including 
materiab financed by major oil com- 
panies) . . .** and stated that *'in general, 
the Outreach Program appears to consti- 
tute unauthorized activities within the dis- 
trict that are 0 f a highly political namre.** 

A few days later, a panel appointed by 
the UA president reported: ''Although cer- 
tain pa^ges in the worics reviewed might 
be seen as expressing particular points of 
view, we find no systematic pattern of bias 
in the worics.*' The report also trailed the 
cotirse ixuterlal ^'generally superficial and 
uninspired'* and "lacking (n depth,'* 

What*s going on? Are the reports contra- 
dictory? 

The answer lies in the comment of the 
panel of experts that did the study for the 
UA. In submitting their report, the mem- 
bers noted that they were university profes- 
sors without experience in teaching or de- 
signing courses of study for lower grades. 

At the university level, then, the Out- 
reach Program's material, though it may 
be **niperficlal and uninspired/* is not out 
0 f place. Adults should be able to determine 
whether course material is **laclcing in 
depth'* and, it is hoped, do outside reading, 
think, and draw their own conclusions. 

At p re-university levels, though, such 
RUteriai is not appropriate. Most children 
tend to swallow wiiole whatever they are 
taught in class, and they don't have the 
maturity or Judgment of university stu- 
denu. 

That's why parents should be concerned 
about materials used in the classroom that 
could present a one-aided view, in this case 
what the TUSD repon called "blatant prx)- 
Arab. subtle anti-Israel" material. 

And parents should applaud the decisions 
of TUSD administrators to withhold credit 
for the outreach course from teachers who 
attended (and were reimbursed the S120 
class fee the Near Eastern Center) and 
to prohibit teachers from using slanted ma- 
teriab in the classrt>otna. 

As a result* the freedom of the university 
is not abridged, and TUSD classrooms are 
not compromised. 
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Middle East Studies Associadon of North America 
Department of Oriental Studies 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
(602)621.5850 



October 7, 1985 



The Honorable William Ford 
Cteirman 

Siibconmittee on Postsecondary Education 
OcxTTDittee on Education and labor 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington* DC 20515 

Dear Cteiman Ford: 

On belulf of the Board of Directors of the Middle East Studies Association o£ 
North America (MESA) I would like to respond to the testimony o£ Ms. Carol 
Karschf Vice President of the Jewish Federation of Southern Arizona* who spoke 
to the Subcocnmittee on Postsecondary Education on September 7* 1985* in an 
open hearing on the reauthorization of Title VI programs. As a faculty member 
at the University of Arizona X could also respond to Ms. Karsch's statements 
about the controversy surrounding thB Outreach Program of the Near Eastern 
Center at the University of Arizona, but I will focus only on the cterges and 
allegations node against MESA. 

As a preface* X should state that MESA v^s organized in 1966 by a group of 
American and Canadian scholars to promote high standards of scholarship and 
instruction in Middle East studies and to facilitate cotmiunication among 
scholars and students through meetings and publications. The association was 
founded in response to the increasing number of scholars interested in the 
Islamic and contenporary Middle East periods, a natural outgrowth of the 
funding nade available by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. From 
a group of only several hundred scholars in the early years* MESA t^s grown to 
an organization with a iieirbership of 1,400 scholars* students and others who 
hive an interest in this period of the Middle East. Our journals* the 
International Journal of Middle E^st Studies and the MESA Bulletin are 
regarded as two of the most valuable journals for tJhc scholarship of the 
Middle East. 

Ms. Karsch essentially charges ttut MESA is leading a concerted propagetndist 
effort to proDOte the "Arab Image*" even growing "into a political advocacy 
group for the Arab cause" (p. 16). She bases her allegations neinly upon her 
interpretation of the publication The Xnage of the Middle East in Seconcfary 
School Textbooks by William J. Griswold* which was published a decade ago (in 
1975^ but not by Colorado State University as erroneously stated in her 
Endnotes). The study did originate from an Inage Coninittee sponsored by MESA* 
but there was no preconceived or hidden agendt for the study* and Ms. Karsh is 
in error when she makes statements such as "MESA appointed a special conmittee 
to select iTQterials which present the Middle East properly* i.e. from MESA*s 
perspective" (p. 14)* or that "MESA*s goal [was] to mold the attitudes of 
American students..,." (p. 15). MESA tas no "perspective" cn the Middle East* 
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nor c3oes it engage in an effort to mold opinions. Ms. Karsch also failed to 
point out that on ths inside of the front cover of the Umge Report it is 
stated: "Views expressed in this report are those of the authors and c3o not 
necesMrily represent ths Middle Bast Studies Association." MESA, in fact, 
staunchly refuses to endorse any political position or to rake any stateirents 
regarding the various events or conflicts in the Middle Bast. The aasociation 
is principally one of academics (prinarily from North Amarica, Europe, and the 
MicJdle Bast) wb3 teve joined together with the purpose of pronoting scholar- 
ship in Middle Eastern studies. Individual members my Jave various views, 
but the association does not promote (or endorse) any particular viewpoint or 
perspective. I should mention tJat of the states of the Middle East repre- 
sented in our mentorship, Israel has by far the most members, including most 
of the outstanding Middle East scholars from that nation. 

MS. Karsch's argument also is based upon lin)cing MESA with the Middle East 
Outreach Council (MEXX:), for *by 19B0 the field of Middle Bast studies was 
ripe for exploitation and propagation of a monopolized viewpoint" (p. 17). 
She notes that MBOC was incorporated in Arizona in 1980, and she states that ^ 
MBCX: -establ ished a central coordinating coninittee, closely linked to MESA... 
(p. 17). Although MESA t^a no objections to the goals or activities of MEOC, 
the two organizations are separate and independent, and there is no link or 
coordination between the two organizations. Of course, neny members of MBOC 
ar^ members of MESA, but this is also true for the members of the American 
institute for Yemeni Studies, the American Institute of Maghrebi Studies, the 
Middle Bast Librarians Association, the Society for Iranian Studies, the 
American Association of Teachers of Arabic, the Turkish Studies Association, 
the Society for Armenian Studies, and numerous other professional, scnolarly 
organizations. It should be pointed out as well thit the Secretariat of MESA 
was moved to the university of Arizona from New York University in 19B1, a 
year after MBOC was incorporated in Arizona - and the implied link between the 
two organizations because they were both at the University of Araz<i->. is not 
true. 

Since MESA is interested in promoting open discussion of the Mi' . > East, the 
association does speak out on issues that affect academic f ceed^ MESA ras 
officially endorsed the "1940 Statement of Principles on Acad&< /reedom and 
Tenure" as set forth by the American Association of Universit- e^^^sors and 
the Association of American Colleges. Among other things, th' ''t 
states: "Tte intent of this statement is not to discourage wKit ^ 
•controversial.* controversy is at the heart of the free acad-t: f : i '/ -i-M 
which ths entire statement is designed to foster." in 1982 MESA ias^ a 
resolution entitled "Freedom of Expression and Equality in Hiring and 
Promotion in Middle East Sfaidies," parUy as a response to verbal and Ph/sical 
attacks upon a professor related to the Turkish-Armenian controversy, in 1984 
MESA passed a resolution affirming academic freedom and open debate, and 
deploring the use of blacklists or unsubstantU ted accusations. This vos a 
response to complaints by members concerning: l) a confidential document 
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disseminated by the New Bigland Regional Office of the Anti-Defamation Leagus 
of 6'nai 6'rith which listed certain students* teachers, and researchsrs as 
■pro-Arab propagandists*" who •'use their anti-Zionism as merely a guise far 
their deeply felt anti-Semitism" and 2) a "Survey of Political Activism" 
disseminated by the American-Israel Public Affairs Coninittee (AIPAC) to gather 
infomation on students and facul^ on American university campuses (and which 
eventua 1 ly resul ted in a 196 page book* the AIPAC College Guide; Exposing the 
Anti-Israel Campaign on Campus) , Ths purpose of the HESA' resolution was to 
call attention to the potential tenn which can result from lists and surveys 
of individuals which are based on the circumstantial evidence of religion, 
race* ethnicity/ association* participation in public events* or affiliation 
with organizations. 

Ks. Karsch cl^rges t^t "according to several academics closely associated 
with the organization (who lasually spolce on condition of anonymity), MESA ^s 
begiin to evidence increasing politicization and pro-Arab bias during the late 
1970's" (p. 6). This statement is not a correct assessment of the 
association* What ^s ^ppened* hovuver, ilf- th^t the field of Middle Eastern 
studies has become an increasingly politicized field* and this ^s nanifested 
itself more and more on university can^xjses. That such a situation tas 
developed is due more to groups who do ^ve a particular ideological viewpoint 
on the Middle East to promote - such as the American-Israel Public Affairs 
Conmittee or* as evidenced frcxa the affair with the outreach program at ths 
Near Eastern Center of the University of Arizona* the Jewish Federation of 
Southern Arizona (formerly ths Tucson Jewish Commanity Center). 

As a point of fact* I should also note that Ms. Karsch states ttut the starting 
point for the MESA "Inage Study" began in 1971 and t^t ths intellectual roots 
of the **movement" was stirred by Professor Edward Said's writings (and she of 
course notes tiat hs is a member of tha Palestine Liberation Organization's 
^ational Council - the type of guilt toy association which the 1984 MESA 
resolution deplored) (p. IS). Actially* Professor Said's Orientalism was not 
published until 1978 - seven years after the fonration of the Inage Contoittee 
and three years after ths publication of the Image Report. 

In closing/ I must cocnnent on Ms. Karch's perception of Middle East studies. 
On page 16 shs states that ths study of the region tas become virtually 
synonymous with the study of Islam* tlvit Middle Bast scholars carefully avoid 
ths expression of views friendly to Israel* or that "students interested in 
Zionism or Israel gravitate to the congenial disciplines of political science 
or international relations* leaving Middle East studies to the Arabists." 
Even though Ms. Karsch is a MESA meirber and even attended tta last annt^il 
meeting held in San Francisco in November 1984* shs evidently ^s not taken 
the tiic^ to see the content or the diversity of articles and papers in MESA'S 
publications and conference papers. In fact* the congenial political 
scientists institute the second largest group of MESA members (after 
historians), with over 250 members* Thctt? are less ttun 100 Arabists; only 
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about 50 Denbera are ^»cialiats in the study of Islanu In their preoccupa- 
titxi with the Arab-Israeli conflict and the defense of Israel, Ms. Karsch and 
the Jewish Federation of Southern Arizona have overlooked the Turks* Iranians* 
Christians - and Jews; they teve failed to understand the great diversity of 
the Middle East; and they teve failed to understand what constitutes Middle 
East studies* 

It is precisely because of ouch misunderstandings tJat the Title VI Program of 
the Departjnent of Education is so vital and important- The foreign language 
and area study programs which are supported by these funds constitute a roost 
valuable national resource, we hope that the Subooomittee on Postsecondary 
Education will continue to see that need and to continue to recacinend funding 
for the Title VI Program. 



Sincerely* 




Michael £• Bonine 
Executive Secretary 



cc: KESA Board of Directors 

^iobert U Staab* President HBOC 
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Chapters 



Tucson: Cdse Study in Intmidation 



In So*cr.K7 19S0. Shcita Scu\i!!c. oulriach coordinalcr at ihc L'ni- 
\tHi\ of .Arizona's Near hum Cenicr, \nM in her office by a 
shcn. balJing man in his Lie Tonics. His immcdiaie ptirpo^ whs io 
borrow a b^k. but u he Ictt he remarked: "I understand you are 
runninp pro-Arab propapndaneiuorr . . 

The Iran was Boris Kozolchyk. a taw professor di ihe University 
pf Arzona and vicc-chair of :he Coirmuniiy RcUiioiis Cofn;n;i:cs pf 
Ihe Tt::sc'i) i;uisbCommuni;y Counvil. Kozol:hyk's remark si^n^lied 
the becinnin; of a lhrec*year aibck apainsl ihe Near Eastern Center 
lhal KDuld culminate in the barring of outreach materials from local 
public schools and the resignation of the center's director. The attack, 
orchestrated by local Jewish community leaders, succeeded despite 
the finding of a panel of nationally known Middle East scholars that 
charges of anti-Israel bias in the program were groundless. 

The details of Tucson's long ordeal constitute a notew orthy case 
study of the unrelenting commitment and resourcefulness of pro-Israel 
activists at the community levcL 

The Near Eastern Center, devoted to increasing knowledge and 
understanding of Ihe Middle East, is one of only eleven such facilities 
in the United States which receive federal funding. To qualify for fed- 
eral suppon. each of these centers must devote a portion of its re- 
sources to "outreach** and educational programs for the local 
community. These may takr the form of films, public lectures, informa- 
tion and consultation sen ices, seminars for businessmen, or cur- 
riculum development for the public schools. 

Sheila Scoville had been coordinating these outreach activities for 
the University of Arizona for four years when the Tucson Jewish Com- 
munity Council began making its complaints, With a Ph.D, in Middle 
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East history from UCLA, she was well qualified for the job and had 
made lhel\icson outreach program one of the most active programs in 
the country. Scoville. a petite blond in her lilc thirties, had also co- 
founded the Middle East Outreach Council. Ihe coordinating body fur 
the eleven Middle East outreach programs in the United Slates. 

In Febniary 1961. Kozolchyk and three other representatives of 
the Hjcson Jewish Community Council (TJCQ contacted William De- 
ver. chairman of the Oriental Studies Department of which the Near 
Eastern Center is a pari. They lold Dever that in iheir opinion both 
Scoville and Near Eastern Center Director Ludwig Adamec had an 
"anti-Israeli bias which called into question their objectivity tboul Ihe 
Middle East." Dever said that Ihe authority for the outreach program 
rested with Ihe federal govemmeni, which provided most of the funds. 
He suggested thai ihe group form an oflicial committee and gave them, 
in his own words, "carte blanche" to check out any of the Near Eastern 
Center's outreach materials. He even said that he would "personally 
remove" from the library shelves any materials which the Hicson Jew- 
ish Community Council found sffensive. In i later meeting which 
Adamec attended, the director c^l'^e Near Eastern Center responded: 
"We do not have anything inllanimatory or propagmdistic. You tell me ^ 
which books you find that way, I'll look at them, and if I agree I'll tell ^ 
Sheila to throw them in the wastepaper basket." But Kozolchyk and 
the others rejected this offer. Their aims were more ambitious. 

Following Dever'! advice, the TJCC formed a commillce of four 
women who called themselves "concerned teachers.** (Only two of 
them were actually teachers, both at the private l\icson Hebrew 
Academy.) Dever then introduced the group to Sheila Scoville and lold 
her to provide them whatever help them required in conducting their 
investigation. 

Among the four women were Carol Karsch, co^chair of Ihe TJCC 
Community Relations Committee and wife of the president of lljcson's 
largest conservative synagogue. Karsch was to join Kozolchyk as a 
mtgor figure in the attack against the oulrach program. The group first 
met with Scoville and "grilled** her, as she recalls it, aboul her bc< 
livilies. They asked for i copy of her mailing list and for the names of 
teachers who had checked out materials from the library. Then Ihe 
group, permitted lo enter Ihe Near Eastern Center after hours, set to 
work collecting and reviewing library materials. By May, the fotir 
women had prepared a "preliminary repon.** 

Instead of reluming to Dever with their findings, the TJCC com- 
mittee complained directly to Ihe U.S. Department of Education. Carol 
Kirsch wrote the letter lo Washington, attaching lo it the group's 
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fcrort, The report qutitioncd ihc lue or federal funds lo 
ouireach "in an area so inhcrtnily complen and confliciivc IviT' * '1 
Middle East studies: ^ 
The report strongly sug^esied that the uliimaic aim of the Tjrr ' ' 
was to shut do*n the ouireach profiram altogether: 

Even if numeroui malehalt iUd objectively ponrajins l^rad anj hu 
iniercitt, coupled u\^ ihe removal of objtciionable and propipndiitic tn^tc. 
fiat rt(vding the Arab vie«poinl,ihe problem would uilleMit, ' • 

It is (he outreich function ptr it Ijnd noi the implementaiiofl by any ift^f^^ 
imm\ uhicti 01 jhi lo be aJ«!re»cd. 

The Department of Education replied to the TJCC that ii nci 
responsible for the content or scholarly i]ualiiy of the outreach rniiie* 
rial, which was the responsibility of the unucrniy. 

Accordingly, the TJCC again focused on the univenity. A delcf a- 
tion from the council visited the ofBce of university president John 
Scbaefcr and complained to him of the anti'lsraeli bias they perceived 
in the outreach materials. After assuring the group that all such mjie* 
rials must conform to university standards, Schacfer referred the mat* 
ter to Dean Riul Rosenblatt of the Liberal Arts College, Rosenblatt 
arranged a meeting on October 5. 198|, between represeniaiives of the 
rJCC and members of the Orienlal Studies Oeparimenl faculty. Sheila 
Scoville was not invited. At that meeting Ihe new head of the Oriental 
Studies Department. Robert Gimcllo, suggested that the TJCC "im- 
ment more specifically" its concerns so that his department could priv 
vide a response. At Ihc same lime. Cimcllo agreed to set up an ad .'i<s: 
committee tti:hin the Oriental Studies Department to review the out* 
r;::h program. 

The TJCC seized this opportunity and. armed uiih additional Ii- 
f rary materials, set to uork on its report. None of those who reviewed 
the materials had any academic credentials in the Middle East field. On 
March 19. 1982, it presented a ducutnenl of nearly one hundred pages 
to tbe university. It included reticv^s of fifteen Near Eastern Center 
publications, eight books, live pamphlets a.id bibliographies, and two 
teachers* guides. The report objected to one book's reference to l^lcs* 
tineas^the traditional homeland of ihc.Arabs** and another description 

of the Wcstinc Liberation Organization as "the only legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palesiinian people.** It faulted a map for failing to 
designate Jerusalem as the capital of Israel-even though, of course, 
not e\en the United States recognizes ii as such-and cited "the perva- 
sive theme throughout most materials that Jews are interlopers in an 
area that rightfully belongs to the Arabs.** 

Among the twelve appendices to the report was a "memorandum 
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of litt" prepared by i Ibcion ittomey. Paul Banlett. He contended 
that the ouireach center violated the First Amendment to the Constitu* 
tion as well as eligibility guidelines forfedcral funds by trying to^elimi- 
nale the Israeli point of view front the spectrum of views presented to 
Ihe public schools and the press regarding the Arab-Israeli conflict." 
The memoiandura contended further that the program violated the 
constitutional separation of church and state by showing "a religious 
preference with respect to the Middle East" since il '^advances the 
religion of Islam and consciously belittles the connection between Ihe 
Jewish religion and the Middle East.** 

The report was co-authored by Boris Kozolchyk and Carol 
Karich. with the help of four volunleen: a rabbi, an agricultural econo- 
misl who had studied in Israel, and a non^Jewish couple Ithe husband a 
lawyerand the wife an elementary school teacher), 

Gimello welcomed the report as a "thoughtful, well-intcniioned 
community response." The ad hoc committee within Cimello*s On'cn* 
tal Studies Department was itself ill-equipped lo make a scholarly re* 
view of the ouireach program, as its five members included a Japanese 
linguist, an Indian niral anthropologist and Gimello himself, an eipcrl 
on Buddhism. Of the five committee members, only two had a Middle 
East background; one a specialist in Arabic literature, and one in Jew> 
ish history. Adamec did.nol participate in Ihe committee's work be* 
cause he had gone on a six^month sabbatical to i^kistin in January. 
Sheila Scoville was noiconsuhed. 

Ader receiving the TJCC report in March, the td hoc committee 
met regulariy for two months lo review the materials it criticized and lo 
try to decide what lo do about il. In May, I9S2, as the academic year 
drew to a close with the woric still unfinished and several memberi of 
the committee due to leave for the summer, the commillee adopled an 
interim response that shocked many: "Pending, and without prejudice 
to, the final resolution of our deliberations, Ihe Near East Center*s 
outreach program will suspend ill distribution of materials lo clemeii' 
lary and secondary schools.** 

The suspension of ihe ouireach program was an unexpected vie* 
lory for ihc TJCC, which named Kozolchyk and Karsch "Mon and 
Woman of the Year" at its annual awards dinner in June. The four 
volunteers who bad helped them were also presented with "Special 
Recognition** awards for their ''scholarly and objective analyses." 

But Ihe victory celebration proved to be premature. When Near 
East Center Director Ludwig Adamec relumed from Pakistan in mid* 
August, he was incensed at Ihe action of Ihe Orienlal Studies Depart* 
menl, He dispatched a memo lo all department faculty drawing Iheir 
attention lo Ihe TJCC campaign against the outreach program and (o 
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ihe ad hoc commitlcc'i aclion. The TJCC report, he a\d 
scholarly and was replete wiih ad houiincm iiiacki false li ^ 
innuendo. Mmtz said ihc closing of the ouircach'procmm 
advised, prcmaiurt and done wilhout ihe coniiniiiee'i consult" 
pert opinion: "It is utteriy inappropriate that a committee nf l i**' 
uiihout expenisc in ihe ficld"judge the mailer. 

Adamec's annoyance increased *hcn he saw ihe headlints in 
eariy September issue of the siud^ni newspaper: "Inicrim Rcpon n!" 
partment Drops Anii-lsrael Materials: In a sutement to the cditLif » 
ihestudeni newspaper, Adamec wrote; 

Our cf ni(r does not cowain any -anii-hmli" maierials; it contains tools i v 
other iiems t^hich discuss the MiJJIe East, including Isnd. ... Our bwu 
be been selecled on Ihe basis of e\pen recominEndaiion and it wpyid not 
fjniMe 10 proceed in a manner didereni from, let's say. the universiiy librjrV 
«bi;h does not endorse the maienal contained on its shelves. 

Naturally. » e want to enjoy the friendship and suppon of all sepmenii of thr 
communitv in Arizona and iherefore ue |ive serious consideration lo the con. 
cems of all. I do not think there is any need to make sensational eopy i|«ui an 
issue nhich has now been resolved. 

But the issue was far from resolved. With strong eneourapemcnt 
from Adamec, Gimello prcparci? a memo reversing the suspension of 
the Outreach Center and contxung the ad hoc commiticc's "Fi.iil 
Response" to the TJCC report. After acknovkledging ihe right of com- 
munity groups to comment on and criticize the university's outreach 
procram, the memo stated that the members of the Department of 
Oriental Studies rcscrsed to themselves the final authority to evaluate 
the academic mcril of any of their proprams, The memo loolc "strong 
eweption" to TJCC personal cniicismof Sheila Scovjlle and Ludwip 
Adamec and. in parwcular, "the attribution to them of certain political 
biases": 

It happens thai both scholars deny the accusations in question, but more im. 
ponant than the tniih or falsity of the accusations is the fact that they are 
irrelevant and out of order. Members of our depanmenl are tnlitled to what, 
ever politicat views they may choose to hold. ... The university in any free and 
open society is by design an arena of dispute and contention, and it does not 
cease lo be such an arena when it engages 'a community outreach. ... For all 
of these reasons, we have resolved not to close our outreach program. Neither 
wll «e discard any of Ihe books *e use in that program, or keep them under 
lock and key. or bum them. 

^ The memo stressed the need to olTcr the community a variety of 
opinions on the Middle East, "a variety with which any citizen must be 
familiar b:fofC he can responsibly, intelligently and freely formulale his 
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own opinions." The id hoc commillee found, however, "in the whole 
irriy of ihe prognin's holdings, no general pattern of political dis* 
crimination ind no evidence thai political palatability. to any group, 
has ever been used ii i criterion in the selection of materials." 

TTie TJCC had contended that the materials used in the outreach 
program, while suitable for use wilhin the universiiy, were inappropri* 
ale for use in cleml^tlary and secondary schools because younger stu- 
dents lacked the sophistication to understand them Cimello's memo 
pointed out that the immediate clientele of the Outreach Center was 
not the students bul their teachers and that the final decisions as to 
which materials were suitable for their younger charges should be left 
upioiheteachen. 

Carol Karjch then launched a personal attack on William Dever. 
Gimello's predecessor ai head of Ihe Oriental Studies Depanmenl, 
Dever was an archaeologist who had done much digging in Israel. He 
had relumed in August from a year's sabbatical in lsra-.| and wis 
dependent on Israeli good wU| for much his archaeological research. 
In tale October, three weeb after receiving the depanmtnt's "Final 
Response," Kinch told Shalom Paul, a visiting Israeli profissor about 
10 return to Tel Aviv, thai Kiven^M no longer a frieu/ of Israel. 
Karsch told Paul lo go back and spread Ihe word so that T jver would 
"never again dig in Israel." Karsch did nol realize that Pr/essor I^ul 
was 8 close friend of Dever's and had no intention of ca-^^int such i 
message back lo Israel, instead, he got word back to > :^ of tiis 
conversation with Karsch before leaving Tlicson. 

With this information, Dever sent Mrs. Karsch f;;fy lelier 
saying, in part: 

I have rtiwn lo believe that you (and perhaps others) have iitempted lo 
linplicite me in charges of; ||) obstructing the Jewish Contraunity Council'i 
"inveiiigation" ofthii depinment'i oulrtach program while I wai Head; 
(2) threatenini to undermint Ihe Judaic Siudlei rrogram if you pursued your 
inveiiigaiton; (J) initigating the reopening of the outreach pmgnm when I 
returned from Iirael lut August; ind (4) panicipaiini in a delibcnte amnge- 
menl to keep Jewish faculty from serving on the deparimeni'i newly-appointed 
committee lo overue the Near Eut Center and its outreach program. I have 
also learned from more than o.)e recent, direct source thai I have now been 
labeled publicly in the Jewiih Community as 'anii-Zioniii' and even 'anii- 
Sedlic' 

Dever denied all of the charges and said that 7ar from obsimciint 
your investigation, ihe record will show (hat 1 was both candid and 
cooperalive-whieh neither you nor oiher members of your group 
hive been." Noting that his research, professional standing and liveli- 
hood hid bceDjeopardiitd, Dever told Karuh thil he considered the 
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aiiack groundi for legjl laion and signed his IcUcn "Awaiiing 
response, WilliarnDcver.*' f' 
There was no response. Instead, Carol Karsch and Boris Kozoj. 
chyk sent lo Die university a scathing "Reply to the Dcpaitmetit of 
Orieniai Studies* Final Response," calling that document a "jmoke- 
screen" and demanding that the department rebut ihe TJCC chartd 
point by pointt Once again, the departmcnl agreed to acconunodtte 
the TJCC, From December 10 to December 29, 1982, Middle East arei 
faculty dmfled a 330-page "Extended and Detailed Response to the 
Tbtson Jewish Community Council's Report on Middle East Outreach 
at ihc University of Arizona.''Thc document was presented lo the new 
university president, Henry KoWer, who had succeeded Schacfcr in 
September. 
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President KofHer was new to Hjcson and was desirous of integral* 
ing himself with the community. He had addressed a meeting of Had- 
dasah, the women's Zionist organization, within a few months of his 
anival. Instead of endorsing the Onental Studies Department's report, 
he decided to bring lo Hiscon a panel of Middle East scholan from 
around the country who would investigate the TJCC charges, review 
the outreach materials, and serve as arbitcn of the dispute, 

Kolller asked the TJCC and the Oriental Studies Department each 
to present a list of eight scholars. Each side could then veto half of the 
other side's choicei. From the final list of eight scholars KoHier 
selected four Richard Frye of Hanard, Car) Brown of Princeton, Wil- 
liam Brinner of Berkeley and Nahum Glatzer of Boston University. It 
was agreed that the four scholan would meet in l^cson from July 29 to 
August 1, 1983 to examine the charges against the outreach pmpm 
and to decide whether each item of material contested by the TJCC 
was "essentially scholarly or essentially ptopagandistic.** 

In the meantime, KofHer ordered the faculty and staff of the De- 
partment of Oriental Studies not to speak to the press or to take the 
matter outside the university, The TJCC, not content to await the 
decision ofthe scholars, observed no such discretion. . 

Rrst, with the help of the National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council in New York, the TJCC again brought Ihe matter to 
the attention of the: U,S, Depai tment of Education in Washington. Ute 
associate director of the New York organization scnialctterto Edward 
Elmendol assistant secretary for post secondary education, rcpeatii 
the TJCCs objections to the outreach program. TheTJCC sent a cof 
of its report attacking the program to Elmendorf and lo II.S. Reprei^ 
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(alive James McNulty and U.S. Senator Dennis DeConcini, boih of 
Arizona, In a letter to the DOE. DeConcini said that if Ihe TJCC's 
charges were correct, "then the federal funding from the Department 
of Education for this type of project should be terminated im- 
mediately."Thc Senator from Arizona ask;d in his letter for a complete 
federal investigation of the charges. 

Responding lo the two Congressmen, Ihe Department of Educa. 
lion pointed out that tl was federal policy to leave the evaluation of 
publications and other academic materials to "normal academic chan- 
nels" and that the impending meeting of the panel of experts "should 
lead to a mutually satisfactory resolution of this mailer." 

When Adamec learned of the steps the TJCC had taken, he sent a 
letter lo President Koincr in which he suggested that Koffler ask Ihe 
TJCC why it carried its complaint oulside the university after agreeing 
lo Kofllcr's arbitration efforts. Adamec also questioned the motivation 
for the TJCC action "at a time when our application for [renewal of 
federal) funding in national competition ii being decided." He sug- 
gested that "our accusers want lo hurt our chances of being selected." 

When, despite ihesc efforts, Ihc center received its fedcml fund- 
ing for the following academic year, Senator DeConcini and Rcpresen- 
laiive McNuliy wrote jointly lo U.S. Secretary of Education Terrencc 
Bell complaining that the "funding cycle had been completed" without 
the peer review group's being provided with the TJCC report docu- 
menling "possible propagandizing through the outreach program." 
They appealed to Bell, "as Ihc only official who can temporarily hall 
Ihe funding." to do so and lo order the complete investigation that 
DeConcini had eariier requested, 

Secretary Belt responded to Ihc two Congressmen with a Idler 
staling that "Federal interference would be unwarranted and illegal," 
Wrote Bell; "Questions of academic freedom at well as of stale and 
local control ofeducation also enter In here." Despite his generally firm 
position on the matter, Bell did seek to appease the indignant Congress- 
men by infonning them thai he would -encourage the university lo 
suspend its disscminalion of the eonlciied materials pending Ihe out- 
come of the local commitlce procecdingj," 

While the TJCC was enlisting the aid of Congress, Ludwig 
Adamec learned Ihat he was being attacked by Boris Kozolchyk. In a 
letter to university President Kofller, Adamec charged that Kozolchyk 
had made "unlrtie siaiements about my background and personal life. 
In particular, he wrote, Kozolchyk had told members of the univer- 
jily'jDepartmcntofJudaIcStudiejihalAdamecwas"amemberofthc 

Cennan Wehnnichl during World War II." He had also told Professor 
Dover that Adamec had been "arrested is a Nazi." Finally, Kozolchyk 
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claimed thai Adamec had, at a public gathering, characterized Umtl m 
a "pirate state* Adamec had In fact been amsted as a teenager by the m 
Naas for lr)'ing to escape into Switzerland from his native Austria, 9 
After a year and a half in jail, he was sent to a conceninition camp ; j 
where he remained until the end of the war. In his letter, he simply uid '4 
(hat all of the charges were ridiculous and wrote: 'a 

1 do not kiuw Dr. Kotolchyk and cannot Imagine what ii ihc purpoieof theic j 
ilandcrous remarki other than to malte me ippcaniniii to wry out my duties J 
u I profesior of Middle East studies and it airector of the Near East Center, 1 
which 1 hive founded and managed since 1975. ' 

1 

He aslccd that the university's grievance conunitiee reprimand I 
Kozolchyk and require him to desist from his defamatory campaign, 'i 

But Kozolchyk and the TJCC were not to be deterred. Having j 
failed (o gel satisfaction from Washington, they turned their attention 
to the local community and, in panicular, the local school dislrict. In ' 
May 1983, the TJCC delivered a copy of iu attack on the outreach 
program to Jack Murrieta, assistant superintendent of the Tiicson 
Unified School District. In addition, the TJCC made fresh allegations 
to Murrieta about a new course that Sheila Scovillc had taughl during 
the spring semcstercalled "Survey of the Middle East." Without giving 
the univcnity a chance to respond to the charges. Murrieta sent out a 
memorandum to the eight high school leachen and librarians who had 
taken Scoville*s course. The memomndum notified the teachers that 
(he school district would nol offer salary increase credits forthe course 
Ending investigatics** and would not allow textbooks or leaching aids 
from the course in district classrooms without approval from each 
teacher's supervisor. 

One of those who received a copy of Murrieta's memorandum was 
Robert Cimello. The head of the Oriental Studies Depanment was 
angered that the school district should take such an action without 
consulting his department. First of all, the course was new, and had not 
been included in the original TJCC attack of 1981 Moreover, in a 
deliberate attempt not to exacerbate the ongoing controversy, Sheila 
Scovillc had avoided the modem period of Middle East history al* 
together, ending her course with the establishment of Israel in 194^. la 
a letter to Murrieta, Gimello defended Scoville and refuted the new 
TJCC allegations: 

then has. In fact, been no discrimination in enrollnieni; neither the materiali 
used in the course nor the nunneroftheir pretentaiion has been propagandistie 
in nature; and we an confident that the coune violates no federal guideline!. 
Claini to the contrary are profoundly olTeniive to ui nol only because (hey are 
untnie but ilto btcuue (hey would appear to be put of a concerted attempt to 
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Interfere with the free diuemination of inromailon inJ lrciiini,iic schularly 
opinion. 

Bui Murrieta maintained his lock-out** of the otilreach program. 
The teachers, who had received his memorandum the day after com> 
pleiing the final exam forthe course, were enraged and a group of them 
look the mailer to the Arizona Civil Liberties Union. The ACLU 
agreed with the teachers ihai the school dislrict action represented "a 
potential violation of acade mic freedom rights** and consented to repre- 
sent them. ACLU Associate Director Helen Mauiner met with 
Murietia and another school dislrict official to discuss the Issue. In a 
letter sent later to the presidelil and other members of Ihc school 
board, she said she had had the distinct impression thai much of her 
conversation with the school district ofliciats was "full of either delib* 
crate obfuscation on their part or evasiveness.'* Mautner wrote that she 
was "dismayed** that the district bad taken such action after the em- 
ployees had finished the course and with what appeared to be "very 
little attempt to ascertain some fads** or to discuss the matter "with 
both sides of the controversy.** The ACLU decided, nevertheless, to 
await the judgment of the blue ribbon panel concerning the charges of 
bias before pressing suit against the dislricl. ^ 

Meanwhile, arrangements for the blue ribbon panel proceeded, ^ 
growing more complex with each letter exchanged between President M 
KofHer and the TJCC. The lisi of items which the TJCC wanted Ihc 
panel to cover incuded; the outreach materials themselves and their 
"networking** among outreach coordinators, the choice of emphasis in 
their presentation and distribution, their eltecl on children, foreign 
government and oil company sponsorship, (he perception of univer* 
sity endorsement, ScoviIle*s workshop for teachers and her new sur< 
vey course, the funding, administralion and supervision of the 
outreach program, and the Department ofOrienlal Studies* defense of 
Ihe program. 

KoHler decided, with the agreement of the TJCC, that Ihe panel 
would deal only with some of (he ilems. The university would then 
carry out a separate investigation of Ihe others. 

On July 12, the University of Arizona controversy finally broke 
Into Ihe public domain, Once again, breaking its word of keeping the 
matter private, Ihe TJCC had given copies of its report to the local 
press. Articles appeared simultaneously in Ihe Iwo m^or Tbcson 
dailies, while a local television program carried interviews with Carol 
Karsch of Ihe TJCC. Sylvia Campoy of Ihe Tljcson Unified School 
Dislrict, and ACLU oHicial Helen Mautner. Meanwhile, the depart* 
meni's response lo (he now public charges against ii remained, as ever, 
under virtual lock and key. Moreover, under orders from President 
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Kofller i»( to speili ID the |mi. CumOo, AdiA>: lod Sc^ 
ndlber inswer reponcn* queitioni norippeiron televition pfouim 'J 

Ik oewipipen quoted libmlly from the TJCC report. incluZ l 
its contentioii ihu *i nitioml ((Ton linking corpowe ind Anb iniig! j 
eitj wu proowtint the di'iuinlflition of (ouirticb] miteriilt" lod thtt 'L 
*1he visi nuyority ofitiileriils evinced, to virying degrees, u unmit. vj 
Uhble bill iind iniccuncy," Cirol Karsch tnTormed lelevltion view, tl 
en cf the prognni's ^'tyilemtiic excluiion ormileriiis on tirteP :}] 
Slid Ihil the ouuoch prognin ind Depinmoil of Orientil Sttidiei ''i 
were *'in the position of being in advocate for one side of a diflicuh, M 
cooiplexpotitioliuue,**- ' /|r 

lie morning the story hit the press'. Sheik Scoville received i .{ 
number of phone calls from newspaper and television nporten. all 
wanting the depaitmenrs side ofthe controversy. **fiut 1 couldn't say !^ 
inything," itcilled Scoville later, lamenting the gag rule imposed Jr 
President KofDcr. Robert Giotello felt similarly frustnted and finally ' 
wrote 1 long letter to Kofller. He said that one of the seven] rtponen 
whom bey dodged throughout the day had finally rnaniged to reach h 
him late at night. It wis dear from what the reporter told me-is it Is '<f 
from the aniJe in this morning's JfoMhtt he had in his possessioa 
dociunenu of TJCC authorship." wrote Cimello. The chairman of the 
Oriental Studies Depulment had fended off the reporter's questions 
*'evcQ to the point of not answering when he asked about whether or 
not we had ever formally replied to the TJCCs report." Wrote 
Cimello: 

ldidfdilneceiuiy,bo*ever,wnul*ihconebfiefiDdenlirtlytiwl*bort^ ^ 
obiovaii(» (hit the DeprnatcntofOticotJJ Studies does not belK^^ t)J 
Middle Eiu Outieich PiDgnni ttftecu the inti-luKli, pro-Anb bin that Ins 
been alleged paitioiUfly b view of the fact thil the reporter bad at hii 

ditpoul the whole iny of TJCCchirget and uguinenii 

Gimello said thrl his department N sought to abide by the 
ground rules relating to the adjudication panel and had refrained from 
public aipnent with the TJCC The TJCC. however, has m done 
the same,' he wrote. TliiJ latest press (lap seems to me to be only 
the most recent in I series of bad-faith actiofls." 

Gimello said the situation was developing to the considerable dit- 
idvantige of his department. The charges against us have been made 
public in III their detail and in aH their scurrilousness. As i result, 1 
suspect that it wilt be henceforth very difficult for my colleagues and 
myself to rcfiiin from making stateipeots in our own defense." The 
fatmeu arid success of the ailjudication process, said Gimello, d^ 
pcnded on IxXU sides pbyiog by the ntla" Cimello then stated thai 
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Ihe TJCCs chirtes were not only "untrue and profoundly offensive" 
but that '*they threalcn to do us real hirm." He ended his an{uished 
letter by suggesting that (he mere announcement of the panel proce* 
dure was not enough and ihit someihing had lo be uid in the depart* 
menl's behalf. Gimello told the university president: "1 now think we 
stand in need of your support." 

While the "gag order" prevented representatives ofthe Orienlnl 
Studies Department from providing some balance to the press cover* 
age, Ibcson's two daily papers did find teachers who had taken Sco* 
vitle's course and were willing to speak in her defense. One teacher 
said the TJCC charges "smacked of almost an open Iniuli.** Another 
said that the suggeilion (hat the teachen were being given propaganda 
that liter would be distributed to students '*sort ofmide us out to be a 
bunch of dummies." She iild she wii "myslified** by the charges. 1 
keep thinking maybe we're talking about completely difTcreni pro* 
grams. 1 haven't seen anything like whit they're talking about,** De* 
scribing herself as ''pro-Israeli,'* the teacher said that Scoville's coune 
had concluded with a short video presentation about the forming of 
Israel which was ''very fair, very balanced.'* 

One ofthe TJCCs complaints was that maps handed out during 
the course did not include Israel. Said the teachen "Of coune the map 
didn't have Israel on it, because Ihe map was ofthe Ollomin Empire 
and Israel was not part the Ottoman Empire." A librarian who hid 
been enrolled in Ihe Mi<ldle East course commented: "If somebody can 
get to the diitricl and gel them to do this without even asking i ques- 
tion, lhal's what llind frightening." 

With the exception of the article reflecting these commenis. hoW' 
ever, the press coverage of Ihe conirovrny just two weeks before the 
panel of experts was to meet presented ihc Near Eatlem Center in a 
damiging light. Moreover, the interviews with Carol Karsch made it 
clear that Ihe TJCC had now totally gone back on its pmw lo abide 
by Ihe decision ofthe blue ribbon panel. In a slalemeni published in the 
Arima Star, Karsch said ofthe commiliee of scholan: "We absolutely 
have not agreed to a commiliee, period," 

Gimello was stunned by Karsch's slalemeni. He told reporters: "I 
thought we had the agreement with Ihe pfcsldeni of Ihe council some 
months ago, and if they say there has been no agreement, that comes as 
someihing of a surprise to me," In fact. Karsch's slalemeni con- 
lrad!:ted aiiurances given earlier to President KofDer and documenled 
in a letter KoRlcr wrote to Reprcsenlallvc McNuliy on April 18; 1 
penuaded both the department and the council to agree to Ihe rulings 
of an outside panel of experts." Mid the leller, 
By July 19, it was clear that the TJCC had managed to persuade 
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Koffier 10 rtdcllite the ptnel'i mandate. In ijoint slaienienl wiih ^jr 
hciident So! Tobin« Koffler said lhat the panel wai simply one "mSl 
I thorough fact'Onding process.** and would not make a binding dedk 1 
lion but would merely '^advise the univenily concerning the work i 
theoutreach program.'* ,' 
The four scholars finally met in closed-door sessions from July 29 
to August 1. The panel members heard representatives of the TJCC 
present their chaises and then, In a separate hearing, membcn of the 
Near Eastern Center defended the outreach progiam. Ue scholan ' 
drafted their report and transmitted it to President KofHer. They wen 
not allowed to keep copies of it themselves, nor were any copies di|. 
tiibuted. 

Then came the bombshell; President Kodler refused to release the 
panel's report. Instead he appointed, with the approval of the Hicsqq 
Jewish Community Council, a University of Arizona law professor 
named Charles Ares to conduct the **second phase** of the uoivenity*i 
investigation. The panel's report would not be released, said the presi* 
dent, until the second phase of the review was completed. 

Scoville, Adamec and Gimello, prevented from seeing the paneri 
report which they expected would vindicate them, were now asked to 
cooperate in Ares*s wide*Tanging investigation of all the TJCC charget 
not covered by the panel. Hiese included the funding, administration 
and lupetvision of the outitach program; allegations of bias and enroll* 
nent imgularities surrounding Sheila Scoville's Middle East survey 
course; and the question of whether the "Extended Response" of the 
Department of Oriental Studies had been iuUy endorsed by all depart* 
tnent faculty. 

According to Scoville, Ares asked her for copies of her correspoih 
deoce u outreach coordinator and for copies of financial reports, in* 
eluding the accounts of the national Middle East Outreach Council of 
which the WIS treasurer. "He also probed Into my personal life and 
aonl chancter," she said, not wishing to elaborate. Bom Gimello, 
Ares attempted to discover which professon had written each section 
of the Oriental Studies Department's written defense. Gimello refused 
logivc Ares the names. But the last straw for Gimellocame when Arcs 
began asking questions about the Middle East Studies Association, an 
hiicmationa] association of Middle East scholars which has been head* 
quintrtd It the University of Arizona since 1981. Ares's probings into 
M£SA'i financing prompted Gimello to set down in a letter his strong 
reservations about the scope of Ares's investigation. Citnello wrote to 
Am thai be could not in good conscience respond to his questions 
about MESA and wisheid to explain his reasons, since 1 suspect that, 
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through no fiull oryourown, you do not fully ipprectalc whal il is you 
arc Biking*** The letter wcni on; 

Since the inctpiion o( ihit conlrovtny nty collci|U(i ind I hive Utn m* 
vinced Ihil our critics* chArgei igiinM the outreich prognm were i prtleil« 
merely in opening move in an clibonit elfon to control ind/or iiifle other 
itpecti of our Depirtmenl*s and thii Univeriiiy*i work in Middle Ean 
Studies. Kotolchyk and campany hi^c repeatedly denied Ihli, but« frankly, wt 
hive not believed ihem. 

Your queilions lodiy about MESA serve only to conflrm our diibclicf. . . . 
Queitioni regardini the presence of MESA it the Univenily or Arironi, in* 
eluding questloni about hi lininces, if e entirely outside (he kgitimite scope of 
your invesligition and even funher afield orihc proper inlerests or the TJCC ! 
really cannot panicipatt in or abet iny effort by oii critics to eipand (heir 
cilumny beyond whal even they ihcmselves hid siid were its limits. 

Gimello said (hat he considered the TJCC request forlhe inclusion or 
MESA in the investigation to constilulc ''an absolutely unjustifiable 
alteinpt both to interfere in university ifTairs and lo abridge academic 
freedom.** 

After leamtng that an attempt had been made lo investigale 
MESA, the organization's executive secretary, Michael Doninc. wrote 
a letter (o President Kodler which contained even stronger language: 

I am very disturbed at the mere fact that Proresnr Ares his iiked ibout 
MESA. * M I can oaly surmise thil Professor Arel Is asking about MESA due 
lo the urging and pressureof his colleague, Dr. Kozotchyk. Certainly, iheTiCC 
Would not mind damaging the repuiation of MESA and its position at ihc 
University of Arim.M 

The charges of ;he TJCC ire Irresponsible and lii uctlcs reprehensible: secret 
tape recordings; vicious slander and Innuendos against the director and out* 
reach coordinator; leaks to the press when It serves its purpose; pliniing of 
^'spies** in classes; . « . slinder igiinsi the previous head of the Department of 
Orieniit Studies; ^ . and agreeing to an irbilntion pinel, but then . * . putting 
sudicient pressure on iht administration to extend the scope of the inquiry. . . . 

What Is most disturbing about the tail point is the fact that the TJCC evidently 
bis sufncleni Inltuence and power not only to dictate the agenda but lo change 
the 'rales* as well. . 

Adamec cooperated with Ares at lini, but balked when the inves* 
tigalion was exierded lo MESA and to Sheila Scoville's private life* 
He wrote lo Ares, "It has now become nationally known that the TJCC 
demanded that Dr. Scoville be fired and the Near Eastern Center be 
closed because of its purported anti-Israel bias.** He said that having 
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failed to make Ibe Mm\ accuulions Mick, the TJCC wu r^i 
rtsoning to a Ushin; expedition": {3 

It vtm not to hive occurrtd to you or to the idininlitntion of t hii univcnit* , S 
that workshops, cIisks, confmnces. setninin and iimilir icidemie 
deavon are not suliitct to politicil scrutiny. . . .Ute blue ribbon panel has met, - 1 
and we know we are vindluicd, A continitition or this invettiiailon it hanu. * 
flieni and political penecution. , 4^ 

Meanwhile, the llicson UniRed School District had launched in i 

own investigation of the University of Arizona outreach prograni, * 

TUSD Compliance OiUcer Sylvia Campoy, who had been assigned the i 

task, explained to the press; *'Wc.have to adhere to Title VI jof the 1 

Civil Rights Actj-tliit we will not allow bias or discrimination on the ■] 

basis of race, creed or color.** Not waiting for the release of the panel'i I 

repoit, the TUSD came out oit September 1} with its own findings. In 1 

ll'page report, backed up by appendices taken verbatim from the \ 
original TJCC attack, stated: *11icre appears to be a significant bias in 

the operation of the Near East Center Outreach Program of a deci* 1 

sively anti'Isracl and pro'Arab character.** The report charged Sheila ! 

Scoville with deliberately avoiding the Arab>lsraeli conflict by ending j 
her Middle East survey course with the year 1948; The choice of dates 
and texts are Isic] indicative of the tendency of the outreach program*! ' ! 

intent to exclude information about Israel as compared to the Arab ' 
countries.** • 

The report claimed that 

In gtncni. the outreach progrun appears to constitute uniutlimd actlviiiei '\ 

within the diiitict which art of a highly political nature. ... The danger posed .* 

to otherwise harmonious religious or racial relations among teachers, students. | 
and even parents is serious and altogether unnecessary. . . , TUSD does not 

tolerate the presenuiioo ofbiised materials promoting defamation of a culture, i 

race, sex or religion in order to rectify the image of another culture, lace, sex ; 

or religion. ., ^ 

While the panel's findings remained a closely>guarded secret, the 
TUSD report, like the TJCC report which inspired it, was widely 
quoted in the press. Hie Arima Daily Star, tan the headline Teaching 
Tools from UA Near Eastern Center 'Pro-Arab,' TUSD says." The 
article quoted the tepon*s author, Sylvia Campoy, as saying that Scch 
ville*s Middle East survey course was "blatant pro-Atab. subtle anti* 
Israel.** and that % Israeli government apparently was not contacted 
for materials!* (on the period 600 to 1948. before Israel existed). Hie 
Daily Siar reporter did not contact the Oriental Studies Depailmeni for 
commeni on the TUSD report, mentioning in the 700'Word article only 
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Ihnl -officials in the Oriental Sludicj Department have denied charges 

of bias and propaganda." 

Adamec again wrote an angry letter, this time to the editor of the 
Daily Star. "I am astonished that you would print these charges without 
trying to gel the 'other side* of the story," he wrote. He asked how a 
course which dealt with a period prior to the foundation of Israel could 
be **bia$ed against Israel." He said the texts used in the course were 
not "oil company or Arab government sources, as implied in your 
article** and that there was nothing "improper" in reimbursing the 
teacher's tuition, a common practice at the university's College of 
Education. Adamec ended his letter with this: 

We realize thai at present Middle Easiem studies is i conlrovertiit lield. and 
that people with emotlontl iltichmenl to one or inolhcr faction in Unci miy 
try to inOuence our iciivilies. As an educational inslituiion we cannot allow 
ihisiohipptn. 

These last lines were edited out of the printed version which appeared 
nine days later. 

The Tuaoii Ciiim wrote a more balanced article a few days later 
entitled "Charges of Bias in UA Class Called Groundless." The article 
quoted Gimello as saying he was "astounded" by the TUSD report, 
while former Oriental Studies Department head William Dever pointed 
out that Campoy was not qualified to evaluate the program for any soit 
of bias. Noting the similarities between the TUSD and TJCC reports. 
Dever said; "It is the same groundless charges repeated word for word 
with no hard evidence." 

"fioSysmiicPamofBias" 

On September 23, afler nearly two months of suspense. KofHer 
released the blue ribbon panel's report. The scholars completely vin- 
dicalcd the outreach program. 

The report found "no systematic pattern of bias" In the outreach 
materials and "no overt policy bias" in their selection, presentation or 
distribution. On the contrary, "the selection of the material generally 
showed skill and good will on the part of the coordinator."Thc scholars 
said they were convinced that "the outreach activity at the University 
of Arizona does not attempt to advance the interests of any political 
group, Slate, or stales. Nor do we sec in the Outreach Library evidence 
of any effon to detract from any political group, slate or states." 

Ai for the use of some foreign government publications and corpo- 
ration-sponsored material in Ihe outreach program, the panel found 
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Ihai "these materials art appropriate for use with accompanying cxpli. ^ 
nations" of Iheir nature. In reference lo ihe TJCC's claim thai iho '^ 
program improperiy fi'.tcr^^ill'if *o rr ctify the image of Arabs, ihe pij>ei 
found thv "^^ft'* it l^fJfjii* i?ur;i;it':> M'.f •viih this approach or 
acliv; jV^' ^a^*'?'^ i'-i/^*^ iJhiiitj'i^efTorts lo eliminate ^' 

Vlc^^''•ife!Jpf.^v^^ "* iil'c^'CT* Jl*!*"; i'VwA^ii^ Uicd or statements made in the 
oolrccv^ pi-fJTiaffj i^^rt "ie<-»<^t<i iht tTort . . . of certain Arab suiei 
lo ^tlcgiwWic lintel in Hit family of nations" were, in the panel's 
view, "(comptclely groundless.** 

the panel refuted virtually every charge that the TJCC had made 
against the outreach program, conceding only that the materials used in 
the workshop "struck uj rr h^inp jirtcruL'v 9»»pcriicial and uninspired." 
They addeU, Thii v.*\ ?^cyJV •^^'^ ret^AVtach library from which the 
selection was VimdcU iijr't^^<1uiu<t)r> ^it{\t limited." The panel, which 
had been asked to took, into the Supervision and structure of the out> 
reach program, also said that "belter supervision of the selection and 
presentation of the outreach materials would enhance the program. 
Responsibility for the program would better rest on a committee than 
on one individual." The panel's report contained specific recommendu* 
lions as to how the outreach program might be restructured so as to 
become a more interdisciplinary program Involving more ofthe faculty. 

Having responded to Ihe issues put before them, the four scholars 
then turned to the general matter of academic freedom. This section of 
the report, some five and a half pages long, was a diplomatically* 
worded denunciation ofthe tactics of the TJCC. It reads in part: 

The TJCC has exercised its right lo question the university ind Ihe univenily 
has mponded fully and idequatety. The TJCC is entitled to disagree with the 
uidversiry position and to mike that disagreement known. To insist, however, 
that the cam can be closed only after Ihe univenily takes aclton in line with the 
TJCC demands is lo cross a deaxty demarcated line. It is lo go beyond the 
trgitimale right to question and to be inTormed. moving into the illegitimaie 
demand to control and to censor. 

The TJCC has now reached this line. Presslni lu demands fun her can only be 
seen as an elTort lo erode univenily autonomy, as an attack on academic 
bcedom. 

We accept that members of the TJCC do not wish to attack academic freedom, 
but in our judgment new challenges will be viewed by the public as harassment. 
And. alas, for all of us— university and community— the public image will be 
correct. 

The panel report then defended outreach coordinator Sheila Sco> 
ville. In another implicit condemnation of the TJCC, the report said 
that Scoville had been allowed to become '^the issue.** 
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This should not have beenpermllled to happen, and the damage cannoi now be 
easily repaired. An Individual possessing Ihe requisite academic credentials 
ind acting as an acknowledged member of the university community has h;i(l 
her integrity called tnio questions. Not her competence but her Integrity. We 
Inisl all Ihe parlies concerned— even ir they cannot agree on anything else- 
will aceepi that this unfortunate situation must be redressed. Academic free* 
dom IS meaningless unless it protects the individual whose ideas or whose 
chosen field of activity may be unpopular in certain quarters. 

Ares's report, to Ihe surprise of those who believed thai Ares sided 
with the TJCC. supported the findings ofthe blue ribbon panel. It was 
released the same day as Ihe panel report. First, in Sheila Scoville's 
Middle East survey course. Ares could find "no evidence that a specific 
point of view was advocated or that the instructor sought to shape the 
participants' lesson plans lo fit such a point of view." Ares found noth- 
ing wrong with reimbursing teachers for the course and no evidence of 
discrimination in enrollment. Nor did Scoville. as the TJCC had 
charged, seek |o "replace the currlcular processes of a School Dis* 
tricl." Wrote Ares: "On all Ihe evidence available there is no ground to 
believe that there were any Irregularities in the way the course was 
arranged or taught.** 

Nor did Ares find any irregularities In the funding or sponsorship 
of the outreach program. While some of the center's funding came 
from oil corporations such as Mobil and Exxon, Ares found nothing 
untoward in these general purpose grants. As for the question of 
whether the extended response had been endorsed by all members of 
the Oriental Studies Department, this aspect of Ares's investigation had 
been thwarted by Gimello's refusal lo release the names ofthe authors 
of individual sections of the response. Ares appears lo have realized 
himself Ihe Impropriety involved. He wrote: 

There seems no room for doubt that the response hai Ihe full support ofthe 
Depirtment Faculty. It has been urged that indlvidiiaUh^mbers ofthe faculty 
be Interviewed, presumably to determine whether they agree wiih every state* 
ment of every book review in It. This seems unreasonable. The^e are mature 
icholan of natural Independence. Without some evidence that the response is 
not approved at least by a substantial majority of Ihe Department, an effort to 
cross question them now would be quite destmclive. 

Ares then turned his attention lo tapes of Scoville'e classroom 
remarks that had beert surreptitiously made by a TJCC "plant" who 
attended her 1982 teachers' workshop. The TJCC had made a partial 
transcript of Ihe tapes which they claimed showed evidertce of Sco- 
ville'a bias. They were made available (o Ares but not to the panel. 
Ares wrote: 
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\ discuis these (ctssetle itpei) for sevent reisoni. (|) The pmiil Irinicripi 
hii been cireulited but wn nol considered by Ihe panel. (2) A panial trinscripl 
is nccesunly seteclive ind would noi peimii in impression of Ihe overid lone 
of Ihe proceedmis. C3) The iipea were made wtlhoul ihe prior conseni or 
knowledge of ihe leather of Ihe workshop and Ihls implicales academic free* 
dom even in iis mosi minima] dimension. . . , Despile inve misiivings aboui 
lislenini lo lapes made under such circumslances. 1 ullimalely concluded iha| 
Ihe haim thai would be done lo the credibility of ihe facl'tindlni process by 
. refusini lo listen, would be greater than Ihe inereaied harm to academic free* 
dom. much of which had already been inflicted in iny event. 
TTjerefore. I listened to the Upes and read the panial transcript afler advlsini * 
Df. Scoville that she would alio have the opportunity |o do the same. She has 
nol done %o. 

Ares then pronounced his finding: "UsleninB to the tapes and 
readiC^i the parttil transcript does not undermine the panel's finding 
that there was no discernible policy bias.** 

Despite (he trruiaiion of Ihe TJCC's claims in two separate re- 
pCffts, President KolTler's cover letter summarizing their findings 
seemed calculated to present the TJCC defeat in the best possible light. 
In Ihe section of his summary entitled '^Findings.'* Kodler leads ofT as 
follows: *The Tucson Jewish Community Council was Justified in its 
'concern that the outreach program had nol had appropriate supervi* 
sion.** In the next sentence. KofHer acluatty manages to subordinate 
Ihe m^jor and critical finding of Ihe Investigations to what was in elTecl 
a crumb thrown out lo the TJCC: **Fijnher. white the selection of Ihe 
material has not been biased, the panel notes that the printed materials 
are generally superficial ai>d uninspired.** KorHerended his cover Idler 
with a muflled criticism of ihe TJCC's allach on Scovitle: 

Considerable eonccm by the [Titcton Jewish Community] Council has been 
eipreiscd about Ihe {nle|riiy of Ihe outreach coordinator. The professional 
reputation of individuals who work in sentitive areas is always subject to an 
increased risk of criticism. Hence it it Incumbent on any critic to lake eitra 
cart to ensure falmeii in rendedngjudiments which could be both profession- 
ally and penonally deitnjcUve. I therefore believe it is imporUnt that I dnw 
special altention to the fact that the panel concluded that no oven policy bias is 
discemible in the lelecUonand distribution of the nuterials by the Coonlinalor. 

The panel's report and Arcs's findings tosethef represented a clear 
vindication of the Near Eastern center and lis outreach program. Of all 
the many and various changes made by the TJCC. only one was sus* 
taJned. The prognm would benefit from rektnjciuring and greater 
supervision. In fact, the Deparlment of Oriental Studies had already 
reached that conclusion In the spring of 1983 and was only awaiting the 
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panel's recommendations before implementing Its own reforms. Be* 
yond these reforms. Koffler wrote, the university proposed lo lake no 
further action. 

Interviewed on television after Ihe release of the two reports. 
GImello and Adamec expressed their belief lhat they had been vin* 
dicaled and that the affair had now been resolved. Carol Karsch Also 
claimed victory in her appearance before the cameras: 

Oh. the report far from vindicates the Near Eastern Center. As a matter of fact, 
if you read It carefully. It confirms our concern that it was not miniged 
properly. . . . The preientatlon of the Middle East, includini Israel, must be 
accurate: it must be fiilr; and it must be consistent with our American ideals. 
This hai not been the case. It would remain to be seen how the university 
would prepare to deal with this. 

Another spokesman for IheTJCC. Mark Kobemlc. was quoted on 
a radio news report as saying: "We certainly don't believe that there's 
been any sort of vindication of the program In lhat It should goon]n its 
present form." 

Carol Karsch also wrote a self*congratuIalory "analysis" piece for 
. the Jewish weekly Arizona Post. Asserting that "a grave issue has 
faced Ihe TlJcson Jewish community for Ihe past two years, she argued 
lhat 

Our research and that of the AniI'Defamitlon League anJ American Jewish 
Committee evaluated the materials on Arab'Israeli conflict ai biased, propa^ 
landistic and having a strong pnvArab aniMsrael slant. The panel found that 
the materials were not scholarly and characterized them as **superftcial and 
uninspired,** "lacking In depth.** and most Imponantty, often containing a 
*'point of view.** 

This was apparently Karsch's interpretation of the panel's slatemeni 
which said: "Although certain passages in the workx reviewed might be 
seen as expressing particular points of view, we find no systematic 
pattern of bias In Ihe works." Karsch continued: 

We must nol let ourselves get bogged down In a battle of semantics. Whether to 
call prO'Arab materials *biased* or to say lhat they demonstrate a **point of 
view,- the effect remains the same. 

Then came this startling claim: *Thc ms^ar thrust of Dr. Koffler's re* 
port was the admission of an overriding needforradicalchangesln the 
program." Karsch concluded by again raising the specire of a national 
antl'lsrael conspiracy: 

Our responsibility ]nT\jcson Is pari of a national challenge to counter a power* 
ful. well*flnar>ced effort to promote the Arab cause while attemptini lo under* 
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"ItCmttoTtmbleSurprist' 

, Dwpiic the finding! of Art$ and ihc blue ribbon pond, the admia. 
wnoionofihctaUnilicdM 2 
Md officially idopttd (he ftcommendaiions coniaincd in Sy|via'(W 
Poy s antwuircach report. Inicrviewcd by telephone after the tm. 
ing. Campoy said: "We have lolitly diwsodaied ourselves from ite 
outreach program." She said that leacheB would be denied salw 

mcreraefllBtdiinoi oidy for Scflvillc'iMiddie East survey course biJ 
«l» or any futuit course offered by the outreach prograni. No inaie. 
"""i'l; «f«f h prognm would be permitted in the classrooms. 

r .1 * . S..?*^.*^ • la'cr. both Robert 
C n«l 0 and Willam Devcr criikized Campcy's report, calling it 
ihoddy, hasty and one-sided." Gimello told the board: "I hope that 
dmnct poliaes are not decided on because of uncritical submission to 
pressorc-group iaciici:The school board voted to rtinslaie tala^ 
ujcrraentcitdiisiotheieacberj who had taken Sheila Scovillc's Mid- 
dle East survey cour« on the grounds that taking the credits away 

rttroactivelyhad been unfair. TTierewasnodiscussion of future policy 
bowcw, or of the TUSD administtaiive decision to ban the outreach 

wPenDiendent. 

Hood behind the decision utd so did the school board. 
Nor wert the progmn'i continuing headaches confined to the 

President Kofller said that while no bias had been found in the out' 
reach prwthepinddicfoviauserorlhcTJCCallegatio^ 
prognun ba^ no( been piirt iupcrvijed. In particular, the panel 
found thai the quality ofihe hsd not Mtted from faculty 
participation, ftr this ftim il iiaj been d»idcd to create I boarti of 

jwcl I finding that matenali used io the outreach pipgnra wtrt 

stjpcr<icialandi«iinjpi«randsaid:"^ 

In the quality of the wottliicaaelyivindication of (he center." 

rff' * '° of the faculty 
tcnaie, he said be found the accusation that the outttich promm had 

not been pit)pctly supervised "insulting"} 

l««e«peninMildkE^ 

ltinofexpo,eB««ihe(leld....Di:Scovilk'i(M^ 

|WedbyolMi(^theDepiftnwacrEducaiioo*ibeiji|i'w^ 
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ind it is in |ood pitt due lo ihe excelltni eviluiiion of our ouirtich progfin 
lhat wc have won ruiuling for ten yean in spile of keen nitioiul contpetiiion. 

Do we deed lo br lupeniKd, directed, ind governed by i board? Ai long is 
Ihe Iwird ii i coMultitive body I welcome iitcfciiion, even ihough ihe Near 
£4iiem Center is iheonly ccnier at tbit Univenily for wliich such '{uidince' is 
deemed necessary, 

But it soon became dear that the board was lo be more ihaii 
-advisory." In a memo from the university's acting dean, it was 
specified that the board would give approval for funding requests and 
expenditures, select and review personnel in the center, "including the 
director," reviewihe quality of the center's programs and. in particular, 
the quality of the outreach materials, it would review and even initiate 
future plans for Ihe center and "oversee and be involved in all policy 
mawen affecting Ihe center." 

in^board ofgovemon set up to supervise the center had only one 
faculty member from Ihe Middle East area core. Meanwhile, the roster 
of "ccnier faculty" was augmented, in order to increase faculty in- 
volvement, to include professors from the South Asia. Near Eastern 
archaeology, arid lands, anthropology and Judaic studies depati' 
ments^and all were given equal voting power. 

In Adamec's view, these meajurcj deprived the Near Eastern 
Center of the aulonomy it had previously eijjoyed and were indicative 
of an attempt lo nudge him oul t^his position. On December 3, 1983, 
Adamec sent lo the untvenity*i iicling dean his letter of resignation. 
Announcing thai he would leave hli position at the end of the fall 1984 
semester, he wrote: "After almost three yean of political attacks from 
which we were eventually vindicated, the most ui^cnt task you have 
assigned lo your board of govemors is yet another review of center 
'personnel,* namely the director and the outreach coordinator." After 
summing up the measures thai had been uken, Adamec said. 

There li no need to further detail intiancei of what may or may not have bets 
Ifllenlional hiraiimenl and dltcrimination iialnii Ihe center and ilt perioiinel. 
My work at ccnier director wis i libor of love for which I did noi rttel ve iny 
compcnuiion; thou who wtnl to sec someone else in my fOsiiioa will tioi 
have long to wall, 

Sheila Scoville slated that under ihe changed drcumsiaflces she 
would not work for a new director and so would ttf ign n ouircach 
coordinator when Adamec left. ]i was doubtful whether, i^ith Ihe de- 
parture of Adamec and Scoville, the Near Eastern Center would con- 
tinue to obtain federal funds. Adamec himself predicted Iti uliimale 
demise: **1 have i pretty good Idea that i year from now there may not 
be any money for the center," he said. 
And 10, (he llicton Jewish community wu to have lis way. Not 
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only had it efTectively ciippled the ouiruch program by geiiint uh 
nutenais buned from the dassTDoms or Arizona's largest school 
th:t: it bad. with the help of President KolHer, brought about ti^ 
resignation oflhe two individuals it had targeted from the outset. ^ 
In an interview, Williaa Oever said that when he beard about the '1 
TUSD decision. 



1 realized we'd been hid. [Tlie TJCCl hu endless time tnd devoiion 
resources ind we don't. We're just a few individuals, acting on our owq, \^ 
line im our real woii to fighi this hopeless baille. . , . What bothers ui b «t 
know ihaitt 9N an isolated case in this comnuniiy. Ttie local people have btcg 
forced into adounv!! this is put oT i much taiger national campaign and we 
know that other l>!ijr Eastern ceniers have been underpressure. They can uy 
'We itlid it in Ucson; we can do it to you. too.* 

Rcben Gitncllo commented: "This has been an education in disH^ , 
l;uionintnt for ine. I had been very suspicious ofclaims that there was 
i(»;eifmnce by ; pro-lsareli lobby in many areas ofour public life. But 
having gone through the last two yean, I'm now less suspicious. It 
came as a terrible surprise to me." 

It was no suiptise. however, when the Ibcsoo Jewish (vmniunity 
singled out for recognition several of the people nr^minent in the 
school district's decision. Six tnomhs afler Sylvia Cu^ipoy issued the 
directive dissociating the school district froni the progrun, she and two 
membcn of the board, Eva Bacal and Raul Gtijalva, were honored by 
the Jewish Community Relations Committees. Bacal, like Supeiiniend* 
ent Menill Granl. is protninent in the Jewish conununity. At the dinner ^ 
Campoy was recogi^ for Icadenhip in ensuring compliance and 
equal opportunity." Chairing the evem was Carol Kamh, who the 
^fcvious year bad been cited as Hicson's Jewish "^voman of the year" 
for her attack on the same prDgram, 

For Campoy the best was yet to come, A month later, the Jewish 
weekly announced that she would be the guest of the Jewish commu* 
niiy in a week-long, expense-paid tour of Israel organized by Kaisch 
with the support of the American Jewish Commiitec and the local 
Jewish Community Foundation. 

It is interesting to note that Karsch and others iii the Ibcson Jew* 
isb community became "vigilant" only in 1981. six years afler the Near 
East Center was founded. That was the same year in which the Ameri* 
can Jewish Committee, whose assistance to the TJCC Karsch ac* 
knowledges, came out with its repott entitled "Middle Easi Centers at 
Selected American Universities." Written by Gary Schiff, project di* 
rector for the "Academy for Educational Development," the report 
asserts that funding by ^ab governments or "pro-Arab corporations" 
cxerciHS least a sublimtoal influence" on sludenU and faculty in 
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Middle East centers "as well as on the nature, content, and outcome of 
the programs." 

The Schiff report recommends that universities should exercise 
"close oversight" of outreach programs. For its pan, the American 
Jewish Commitlee stated in a press release that it intended Id follow up 
the SchilT report b; "continuing to monitor the Middle East centers" 
around the country, by "collecting and evaluating outreach materials in 
coopciaiion with local community groups, teachers, professors, etc.." 
and by "meeting with university ofiicials to discuss oversight mecha- 
nistns and review procedures in case problems arise." The SchilT re- 
port refers ominously to the "overall attempt to delegitimize the stale 
[of Isi^ell ... as prelude to its destruction." 

Observen of events in Tbcson saw the TJCC campaign as a test 
case in preparation for similar attacks on other Middle East centers in 
the United Stiles. The SchilT report and the cooperation bet ween the 
TJCC and such national organizations as the American Jewish Com- 
mitlee and the Anti-Deramallon League of B'nai B'rith lend credence 
to this hypothesis. Other federally-funded Middle East area studies 
centers are at Harvard, Columbia, UCLA, Berkeley, Princeton and 
New York University (Ihe latter two share a joint program), and at the 
Universities of Texas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah and Washington. 

The success of the Ibcson attack soon served to encourage moves 
against another oulrcach progtiim. During the summer of 1982, Char* 
loile Albright, Middle East outreach coordinator at the ,Oniversiiy of 
Washington in Seattle, was vished by Arthur Abnmson of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. Abramson asked Albright for a report on Ihe 
activities of the center over Ihe preceding live yean. When she re- 
fused, he said that similar reports had been requested from ihe Middle 
East Outreach Centers in licson and Los Angeles and reminded Al- 
bright that the Hicson center had been closed down (this was during 
the four months of Ihe program's suspension). Abramson further 
claimed that Jonathan Friedlander. the coordinator of Ihe center at 
UCLA, had provided him with a requested report. When Albright 
called Friedlander about this, however, he said that no such report \(d 
been either requested or provided. Confronted with this informaiioTi. 
Abramson said he had Friedlandcr'i rtport in his files and would show 
it to Albright. He never did so. 

Afler attending a 1984 conference for outreach coordinators. 
Sheila Scoville. her own future clouded by the controversy that had 
swirled around her, was pessimistic: "The other coordinator! think 
they can work with these pressure gn)ups. My experience is you siin* 
ply cannot. 1 fear that in the future outreach programs Inevitably will 
tike on a political bias and cease lo serve educational purposes." 

One sinking aspecl of the Hicion controvcDy was Ihe absence of 
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public oppoiilion to theTJCC campaign wiihin Ihe Jtwish conunun', 'i 
Be conunentt of one Jewish professor ai ihe univenity throw Z 
lijht on the ttason for the general reluctance of Jews to speak out 
This professor told Richanl frye. one of the four jcholarj brou»i,i 

toTlJcsoBtoieviewlhcTJCCcharEes,thatKarKhandKozolchyky 
Ihe Jewish community "almost in a stranglehold" and "anyone Z 
spealcs^againa them is speaking against the national organiaiion. Z 
policy "The professorsaid the pressures on him werc"terTjble.*'"AHM 
C he told Rye, -we get our funds, our grants, from various Jewiii, 
communities. ... What I am telling you is branding me a quisling." 

Another Jewish professor at the university. Jeirold Levy, was in. 
lervicwcd shortly afler the school board meeting and asked about the 
lack of protest from the more liberal elements within Hicson's Jewiih 
community. He said. "I think everybody's i little frightened." Uvy 
had himself sent letters deploring the TJCC altt^ks to the editon of 
three newspapers, but none was printed. He explained bis daring: 

IfionldependonJewijhfuiKliforniyicidemicworitorrorinyllvelihMd.Ii'i 
Ihe people in the pnifctiioflil clutn, docion. lawyers, who feel intiniidiitd. 
TTiefriendi I hive within the IRefonnl congitgitioniie very, very close lo the 
chtjl on poliiicit milten. I know a profesiionil mm who is very liberil. but 
WW thai he'i got i wdl-eitiblithed butineu, he's not coming out ipinst the 
TJCC. There ait tone concerned people who ire not siying inyihing. We're 
up ijiinit 1 very wtlkrpniifd group of oMrligkinim here. Theii'i some 
HMblackbaUinigoingoa. 

While Levy said that a lo! of people privately disagreed with the 
TO he also gave another reason for the lack of Jewish voices raised 
in prated: misinformatioi 

lolled iwoolderroemben of iheJewiih community whomlrcillyreipectind 
l!iid,'WhitdawtdorA«lihtiriniwtrwupfttiygenetily:'Whcttihere't 
woke tbcre'i kt TTwy Iihe TJCCl wouldn't hive stincd thii iiuck If there 
hida't been lomeihing going on.' I iikcd them whit they bid reid, Well 
they'd ooly reid the editoriilt in the fJtwishl Hiim Pott Nothing else. 
Tlwt'i a lick of iwireneit. i lick of ficu. TTie Aiim hi\ hit niblished 
some prenyM thirds. 

LevysaidhehadtriedtoreasonwiihbolhKottlchykandKanch. 
They responded by inviting him to an "educational series" Ihey were 

holding onwhy Jews shouldsupport Israeli Prime Minister Begin. 

It wu I scries of evening lectures which were strictly bninwuhing. And it the 
lecond one I got updurini the discuiuon ind lold them the ficti thit they'd 
lot wrong. They hid oiinipulittd mipsindill kindsof funny things. And they 

asinviiednKfnxnthegroup.li'sthiisimple.Thisisnotigfoupto^ 
diKutsion 
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Uvy describes the genefil atmosphere of Tbcson in similar terms: 

It's in iwful lot like ihe McCinhy period. And I include not only the Neir 
EiiicfflCenterlconimvenyl but the whole line liken on lititl. It's in iwful 
lot like Gemuny in the thinies. loo. It's i lot like whii we Jews hive been 
yelling ibout, thil we winl to be free from. And then who starts doing it ijtin? 
It'iiveiyscirybusincii. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

CoMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford, chair- 
man, presiding 

Present from the subcommittee: Representatives Ford, Bruce 
Hayes, Atkins, Gunderson, Mc/^eman, Petri, and Tauke. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Kristin Gilbert, 
legislative associate and clerk; Maryln McAdam, legislative associ- 
ate; and Rich DiEugenio, Republican legislative associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to call to order this hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education. I thank Mr. Tauke for 
making that possible. 

This is our 19th hearing here in Washington on specific facets of 
the Higher Education Act, and thus far weVe had an additional 10 
field hearings. We have now accumulated more than 90 hours of 
formal testimony in the combined hearings. 

We have three more Washington hearings and two field hearings 
scheduled before we begin marking up the bill. 

Today's hearing, will include testimony on three titles of the 
Higher Education Act: Title Vm, Cooperative Education; title X, 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education; and 
title XI, the Urban Grant University Program. We will also hear 
testimony on the Minority Institutions Science Improvement Pro- 
gram which is authorized under the General Education Provisions 
Act. 

Funding for titles VIII and X has been precarious over the i 
years, resulting from the administration s recommendationi- r • ^t 
these programs be eliminated. Title XI, th« Urban Grant Univiji'si- 
ty Program, was enacted in 1980 and has never been funded. 

(231) 
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These programs are small, yet they provide a significant dimen- 
sion to postsecondary education in our country. The Cooperative 
Education Program provides students with work experience, either 
concurrent or alternating with periods of academic study, in areas 
similar to the student's academic and career objectives. 

The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education has a 
solid reputation for the innovative programs it has funded over the 
years to help improve the quality of and access to postsecondary 
education. The Urban Grant University Program, if funded, would 
establish links between educational institutions and their urban 
communities to help solve some of the problems that are unique to 
our urban areas. The Minority Institutions Science and Improve- 
ment Program is designed to give greater access to science and en- 
gineering careers to minority student^'- through government sup- 
port. 

Senator Grassley is on his way. So I suppose we will hold up for 
him at this point. I thought that we had him. 

All right. Let's go ahead with the first panel. Dr. John Curry is 
senior executive vice president. Northeastern University; Dr. John 
Porter, president of Eastern Michigan University. 

Dr. Curry, we are so pleased to have you. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you, sir. My pleasure. 

Mr. Ford. Without objection. Dr. Curry's prepared testimony will 
be inserted in full in the record. 

You may proceed. Doctor, to supplement them, add to them, edi- 
torialize them, highlight them, in any way that you feel will be 
most illuminating for the record. We're very pleased to hear from 
you this morning. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CURRY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Curry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's my pleasure being 
here before the committee to talk a little bit about cooperative edu- 
cation. 

The president of Northeastern University, Dr. Ryder, is in Scot- 
land representing Northeastern University at the International Co- 
operative Education Conference, or he would have been here him- 
self to make the remarks that I plan to make to you. 

We're pleased to see that in the past the committee and Congress 
has seen the value of cooperative education, what it's doing for 
America and the Americans. We urge your continued support in 
the authorization act for title VIII. At present across the land, 
there are 200,000 students at 900 colleges and universities that are 
active in cooperative education programs, those people alternating, 
of course, work experience, learning about the academic discipline 
that the^re studying in the classroom, while they also undertake 
that academic study. 

From personal experience I can tell you, as a freshman at North- 
eastern in 1951, my mother and father both having passed away, 
having grown up in the shoe city of Lynn, MA, I wouldn't have had 
a college education: if it weren't for the fact that Northeastern of- 
fered that cooperative education model. 
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Not only did I have a chance to earn my way through college, 
but I also had the opportunity to work in two situations. I didn't 
know whether I wanted to be a journalist or a teacher, and by 
working for the Boston Globe on co-op and by working for the city 
of Newton as an elementary school teacher assistant, it helped me 
to see that education was my profession to be; and I was o^ered a 
job by the city of Newton after graduating from Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 

Today with 200,000 students again involved in those 900 colleges 
and universities, they're getting the same chance I had to see what 
kind of work experience they wanted to take after going throiigh 
their education at Northeastern, certainly making the education 
more meaningful for all participants in cooperative education pro- 
grams. 

For the employer, the city of Newton, the Boston Globe, compa- 
nies like G.E. and Burroughs, many of those people will have 70 
percent of the students who are active in cooperative education 
continue to work for that firm upon their graduation from college, 
a wonderful opportunity for the employer to check out a college 
student while he's still a student to see whether he has the prom- 
ise, the talent, to be offered a full time job by that employer upon 
graduation from school. 

Today at our college. Northeastern University, 10,000 students 
are going through that co-op ed program. Last year they made $65 
million in 1 year, the average student making $6,500 to defer sub- 
stantial parts of his tuition, fees, dormitory expenses at the univer- 
sity. 

The average student paid $650 in taxes. Certainly, when you 
think of the investment through the appropriations and you also 
look at the billions of dollars in taxes that were paid by students in 
co-op programs, I hope you would see, and I know you do, that it's 
surely one of the most cost effective programs that the Federal 
Government assists with in America today. 

When you look at those students at Northeastern who are earn- 
ing their way through college, and you look at the problem you 
face as Members of Congress with that substantial Federal drficit, I 
hope you also take a look for a moment at the fact that we don't 
want those students all over America to be involved in individual 
deficits of some magnitude after they graduate from college. Surely 
loan programs, scholarship programs are very, very, very impor- 
tant; but cooperative education as a set mechanism can help the 
student reduce that loan indebtedness. To me, it's surely ironic 
that the current administration is asking people to help themselves 
in more ways. Here's a program, cooperative education, where 
those students are willing to help themselves, willing to pay taxes, 
willing to get an education, a system of self-reliance that should be 
advocated and expanded across the country today. 

I compliment the leadership of the Chair, members of the com- 
mittee for what you've done for title VUI in the past. In a very 
short period of time, from 1970 to 1985, we've had wonderful 
growth, a 500-percent increase in participation of colleges across 
the land. The focus has been in the past on the sponsorship of new 
programs, the expansion of small programs, and I hope that that 
kind of emphasis will continue in the time ahead. 
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I think most of us would agree that only a few colleges have 
moved toward real systematic wide implementation, comprehensive 
cooperative education programs. There are too few colleges and 
universities in America t^iay that have gone right through the 
system and made cooperative education the total element tied di- 
rectly to the academics at a college and university. 

The goal of the associations that I represent here today is to en- 
courage you to encourage movement to more comprehensive coop- 
erative education programs^, and see if we can effect an economy of 
scale by having that college program widespread throughout the 
entire college, throughout the entire university, and not continue 
the proliferation of smaller programs that certainly have had their 
say and certainly should be continued; but I think we need to move 
more in a direction of comprehensive total programming across the 
university that is co-op related. 

Therefore, we badly need the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the time ahead. The major recommendations that are cen- 
tral to us today, I'd like to briefly mention to you today. They are 
four. 

One: We urge that with section 802 ^ants that 20 percent of the 
appropriations be earmarked for a major new commitment to com- 
prehensive cooperative education programs, that a series of com- 
prehensive, competitive grants be there to really encourage more 
students, more colleges, more universities to build a truly compre- 
hensive cooperative education program within that college and uni- 
versity. 

Second, with section 803 grants, for training, for demonstration, 
for research, we ask that the appropriations not exceed 20 percent 
of the total. In the past, a lot of the money for those training, dem- 
onstration and research grants, maybe 35, 40 percent of the appro- 
priation has gone for those particular things; but I think that hurts 
the truly comprehensive programmatic development that I spoke to 
in recommendation No. 1. 

Third, within the budget constraints that we know you face as 
Members of Congress, looking at that strong Federal deficit, we 
urge you to ax ."^east consider adjusting the authorization in grant 
amounts for 1^ fci^ition, the amounts that you currently have in the 
program. 

Finally, founh, we hope that you would permit reapplication by 
a college after it has maintained— after a 3-year maintenance at a 
budget level equal to the fifth year total cost of the program at the 
time the Federal Government bowed out, after the initial 5-year 
grant. 

Again, that ties to our thinking that, if somebody has truly 
picked up on cooperative education programming and have waited 
that 3-year peri(xi, we would hope at that point that you would 
permit reapplication. Obviously, that can be a great help with col- 
leges and universities that face severe budgets at this time. 

On behalf of the organizations that I represent, I want to thank 
you and compliment you for your support of this legislation in the 
past, and hope that yOu will feel secure to continue that support 
and along the lines that I've advocated in the future. 

Thank you for having me. 

[The prepared statement of John A. Curry follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op John A. Curry, Executive Vice President, Northeast- 
ern University, on Behalf op the American Council on Education, the Asso- 
ciation OP Urban Universities, the National Association op Independent Col- 
leges AND Universities, the Association op American Universities, the Na- 
tional Association op State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, the 
American Association op State Colleges and Universities, the National As- 
sociation OP College and University Business Officers and the Midwest Uni- 
versity Alliance 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: There is broad consensus in the 
higher eduction community on the value of the cooperative education program au- 
thorized under Title Vm of the Higher Education Act. For the better part of this 
century, a growing cadre of students has been pa3dng for college in large measure 
by working. In fact, more than 200,000 undergraduate and graduate students at 
some 900 higher education institutions now participate in cooperative education pro* 
grams, alternating periods of traditional college studies with periods of work in 
paid, professional public and private sector jobs related to their academic fields. 
While earning most of their college tuitions, students are gaining valuable experi- 
ence in on-the-job training, a critical understanding of the worldf of work, and an 
ability to cope with that world. And what is perhaps most important, they can 
measure the validity of what they learn in the classroom against the actualities of 
the real world. 

At the same time, co-op students make excellent employees. Companies recruit 
these students to meet their workforce needs. Every year large corporations like 
General Electric and Burroughs count on 70% of their co-op students continuing as 
pennanent, full-time employees. Employers of co-op students realize substantial sav- 
mgs in recruitment and training costs, are better able to evaluate future employees 
in actual performance situations, £md have better access to women and minority em- 
ployees. 

TTiis year about 10,000 co-op students at Northeastern University will collectively 
e^m over $65 million, the average student earning approximately $6500 a year in 
co-op employment, enough to pay the entire annual tuition bill. None of this is bor- 
rowed and none of it comes from the federal Treasury. In fact, these students pay 
an average of around $650 a year in federal and state teixes on their co-op earnings. 

It is ironic that, while members of Congress are seriously attempting to change 
past attitudes toward governmental deficit spending and to put the United States on 
a pay as you go basis in future year, jidividual deficit spending by students is reach- 
ing unprecedented levels. Students «3hould not be required to mortgage their futures 
in order to buy a college degree. They should not be forced to take on substantial 
indebtedness to pay for their college education even before they have begun their 
working lives. Cooperative ^ucation provides a funding mechanism for students to 
reduce their need for such large debt. To the degree students finance their educa- 
tions through co-op jobs, they are freed from the onerous indebtedness that loan 
plans of any sort entail and from the dependency on government subsidy that grant 
programs often demand. At the same time, cooperative education embodies the 
values of self-reliance, individual initiative, and hard work. 

Over the years Title VIII has encouraged a growing number of institutions to es- 
tablish cooperative programs. In the period from 1970 to 1985, the number of insti- 
tutions conducting co-op programs has increased 500%. As you know, the focus of 
current law has been to sponsor fledgling programs in order to make the coopera- 
tive model available to as wide a population of students as possible in a lai^e 
number of settings. Title VHI has been and continues to be highly successful in es- 
tablishing viable new cooperative programs, with a large number and wide variety 
of (for the most part) small, "highly tooled" programs, often limited to "honors" stu- 
dents. The programs are grafted to traditional programs, entailing close faculty in- 
volvement and oversight of the work experience. Faculty members find themselves 
serving as job counsellors, placement oiBcers, and program planners. Still, these em- 
bryonic programs have significant value to students and ought to be continued. 

But, however valuable and successful the smaller programs have been and contin- 
ue to be, few institutions have converted to institution-wide implementation of the 
cooperative model. If the proven value of co-op is to be firmly established and made 
available to a large segment of the college population and to reach out to many of 
those who do not now have the opportunity for a college education, the federal gov- 
ernment is going to have to encourage movement to more comprehensive coopera- 
tive programs, with all the economies of scale they provide. 

Larger cooperative education programs are better equipped to implement sophisti- 
cated job placement and job counselling procedures, to develop a large and v£uried 
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network businesses where students can be placed in jobs, and to develop faculty 
support of and expertise in the cooperative mode. 

Conversion to comprehensive programs is expensive. In an era of declining stu- 
dent population, colleges and universities are under severe budget constraints that 
make so massive a project unlikely without some sort of federal incentive and sup- 
port. Therefore, we are recommending that 20% of Section 802 grants be earmarked 
for those institutions willing to make a major new commitment to comprehensive 
cooperative education. These competitive, discretionary grants will be awarded to 
those institutions which demonstrate a commitment to applying the techniques of 
cooperative education to the widest fipectrum of institutional progran**? and which 
open their coK)p programs to all students who can benefit from opportunities to 
relate their academic program to their prospective occupations. 

The remining recommendations drafted by the American Council on Education's 
Task Force, which appear at Page 72 of Part 3 of the Committee Print, represent 
relatively minor adjustments in the existing law. They include: 

Requiring that section 803 grants for training, demonstration, and research not 
exceed 20% of the total appropriation for Title VIIL In recent years, the Depart- 
ment of Education has allocated between 35 and 40 percent of funds to section 803, 
thus restricting monies available to institutions for programmatic development. 

Adjusting authorization and maximum grant amounts to reflect inflation, within 
the constraints of the federal budget process. 

Permitting an institution to reapply for a Section 802 grant after it has main- 
tained its program for three years at a budget level at least equal to the program's 
total cost in the fifth year of its initial award. This will permit institutions which 
are truly committed to cooperative programs but which lack additional resources to 
maintain the programs at expanded levels. 

These recommendations, if implemented, will start us on the road to encouraging 
institutions around the nation to realize the full benefits that cooperative education 
has to ofTer students. I think our recommendations underscore the need for the fed- 
eral government not only to assist colleges £md universities in adopting cooperative 
programs but also to provide incentives and encouragement to already well-estab- 
lished cooperative programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to try to answer any questions you or 
other members of the subcommittee may have. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Dr. Curry. I hope you will convey my deep- 
est sympathy to Ken having to be in a beautiful spot. 
Mr. Curry. Such assignments. 

Mr. Ford. At the time of the year when he sends you down to 
Washington, to use a crude Midwestern term, sweat it out while 
he's on a hardship assignment there. 

Fd like to ask you just one question. I have been fascinated for 
years with the success of the Co-op Program at Northeastern, and 
also with the long tradition you've had. I've tried to figure out why 
it's been possible for an institution like Northeastern that looks so 
much in every other respect like so many other institutions I'm fa- 
miliar with around the country; yet you^ve had this long tradition 
of successful use of the Co-op Program. It's very well accepted. 
You've had literally generations of people now who have participat- 
ed. 

In other parts of the country with similar characteristics, indus- 
trial bases to work with, large companies that would be, it would 
seem, attractive to the employer, the program doesn't catch on. 

What's the element that seems to be missing? 

Mr. Curry. Oh, I think, Mr. Chairman, there are probably three 
or four. One is, I'm sure 

Mr. Ford. Laying aside the fact that you people in Massachusetts 
think that you are smarter and better than anywhere else in the 
country. But why has it worked so well there for so long, and it has 
so much trouble getting off the ground in other urban areas? 
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Mr. Curry. I think it gets back to the recommendations that 
we're making to you today, that across America there still is that 
great emphasis on the classical education, the traditionalist educa- 
tion. 

I'm sure there are still people who think of cooperative education 
as vocational education. I'm also sure that the cooperative educa- 
tion associations and the colleges and universities themselves have 
not marketed what we've been advocated as well as we might. 
We're pleased to see this fall the Advertising Council of America is 
taking on cooperative education, as they did Smoky the Bear in 
1943, "A Mind is a Terrible Thing to Waste." So we're hoping, with 
better marketing, there may be more pickup. 

I think the traditional academic, Mr. Chairman, hesitates to take 
on cooperative education in totality. So people pay lip service. 
People take up small segments of the program, and the recommen- 
dations we made to you today are really sa3dng, let's put some of 
that money aside and say, look, if you're really serious about this, 
let's see you, through a system of competitive grants, apply to 
make this whole program widespread across your entire campus. 

That, to me, will come in the time immediately ahead if we get 
continued Federal support. 

Mr. Ford. Well, I see in my own State that cooperative education 
is working rather well at the high school level. You may be putting 
your finger on a difference in the attitude, the modern, fairly 
recent attitudes now, of people with the objective of a high school 
education being changed from simply getting a certificate, to 
having job related skills and some knowledge of the real world of 
work. 

Mr. Curry. It's still a young movement. I think it takes time to 
get accepted across the country. 

Mr. Ford. Maybe the difference is, we still are afflicted with aca- 
demic inertia. 

Mr. Curry. That's part of it. I think it is. Also, the tradition of 
the classical university that we inherited from Germany, England. 
I think it's still a youthful movement, and it takes time, but what 
better time than the 1980's when students are being asked to help 
themselves for cooperative education to be a main program. 

Mr. Ford. What better group to work with. I've been interested 
for years in watching the survey that's done of entering freshmen. 

Mr. Curry. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. One question, in particular: Why do you want to go to 
college? The dramatic difference from the sixties when the over- 
whelming majority said, to be able to contribute to a better world, 
to an overhwhelming majority now that says, to find an occupation 
that will pay me well. 

I'm told by academics all over the country that they recognize 
that the present college population is the most committed to their 
own career objectives in a very specific way that they've seen in 
recent times. And that includes the comparison with our group 
that went through at the end of World War II with everybody in a 
hurry to get back in the job market. 

It seems like this would be a golden opportunity for us to take 
advantage of that. The students would be attracted to schools who 
gave them that kind of an opportunity. 
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Mr. CuRBY* I agree. 

Mr. FoED. Thank you very much. Mr. Tauke. 
Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really appreciate your testimony this morning. Vm wondering if 
you could tell us if there are other institutions that have adopted 
the cooperative program to the extent Northeastern has. 

Mr. Curry. Yes, there are quite a number of them. I think 
schools like Atitioch, Drexel would be two examples; but again, I 
think too few in relation to the time that we live in. 

Mr. Tauke. Following a little bit along the line of the chairman's 
question, what is restraining other institutions or students from 
participating? Is it lack of funding that is a problem, or would 
more money do little to encourage them to participate? 

Mr. Curry. Well, again looking at the deficit that you face, that 
we face as Americans, I think it's illogical of me to sit here and say 
we need a lot more money. I think that doesn't make a lot of sense. 
I guess I would say that, in the beginnings of the legislation and to 
this point, there's been a focus on helping a lot of small programs 
get started; and that's been all to the good, and it should be partial- 
ly continued. But if we can devote some of the appropriations to 
the encouragement of more comprehensive programs across col- 
leges, if we say we will help you to a large extent if you're willing 
to take the whole university, the whole college, and adopt the coop- 
erative education plan to it, I have a feeling that that will generate 
some movement. 

Mr. Tauke. For what are institutions using the money now? If 
the money is given to an institution, what do they use it for? 

Mr. Curry. Well, for the administrative grants, they're using it, 
obviously, for the programmatir- development of the staff, the 
hiring of .covmselors, et cetera, help the students find jobs. At 
Northeastern, for instance, we hii^ve a full time staff of 70 people. 

Mr. Tauke. Seventy? 

Mr. Curry. Seventy people, wh^^ir^y m \s strictly to see a seg- 
ment of our 10,000 students, j^t IsS^c- igjalfiince counselor, a work 
Counselor, help the student ferret out his objectives, head him off 
in a direction to be intervie-ved by companies, follow up at the 
company to see if there's satisfaction with the student's perform- 
ance. 

So there's a tremendous amount of overhead. At Northeastern, 
we're spending a couple of million dollars a year on our cooperative 
education program. 

Mr. Tauke. And that money that you spend on the cooperative 
education program is generally figured into your tuition costs 
then? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Tauke. Does the institution send the student out on his or 
her own, in a sense, to apply for positions, or do you work out ar- 
rangements with companies before you send the student out? 

Mr. CuRRV. Well, at Northeastern we have about 2,700 compa- 
nies, both nationally and internationally, that hire our students. 
Our job coordinators, our cooperative education coordinators— their 
first assignment is to go out and get the jobs. 

Right now there is a waiting list in Boston for employers who 
wish to hire Northeastern University students. We have 96 percent 
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employment of all of the full times, and Northeastern is the largest 
private university in the country, remember. 

^ The job development is done by the coordinator. Then he's back 
in his office a certain number of days per week, usually with the 
assistance of an assistant called a counselor. The students come 
into the co-op office, are interviewed. In my case, I thought I 
wanted to be a newspaper reporter. I told— because I was a liberal 
arts student,— my coordinator my objective. He arranged for me to 
get onto the Globe. . 

I went down to the Globe, was interviewed. They then report 
back to Northeastern. Do we want to hire this kid, or do we want 
to hire one of the three or four others you may have sent down 
there? 

Normally, the co-op coordinator will send three or four people 
down to be interviewed for one job. 

Mr. Tauke. Did I understand you correctly, that 96 percent of 
the students have jobs? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, that's correct. At Northeastern. 

Mr. Tauke. That's amazing. What happened to the other 4 per- 
cent? 

Mr. Curry. Well, at our particular college, there's a college of 
liberal arts which does not require a mandatory co-op program. 
Unlike a 4 year school like B.C. or B.U., we're a 5 year school, full 
time freshman year, then the second, third, fourth and fifth years, 
sophomore, middler, junior, senior, I alternate every 13 weeks be- 
tween work and study. 

Usually, the people who are unemployed are liberal arts stu- 
dents who have a choice. They're the only college at Northeastern 
that is allowed to go 4 years regular instead of 5 years co-op. 

Second, there are people who develop emotional problems, people 
who have personal crises who are unable to work. Those two combi- 
nation factors result in a 4 percent unemployment situation for us. 

Mr. Tauke. How do your expenditures of other student assist- 
ance moneys compare with other private institutions? 

Mr. Curry. I think Northeastern* students being in the main— 
oh, I would guess that about a third of our students have an aver- 
age family income greater than $30,,000. We have a great number 
of students whose average family income is iii the $20,000 area. 
Therefore, they do apply for regular financial aid through grants, 
loans and scholarships, and get a significant amount of the college 
work/study money that's given out across America. 

I would say the clientele we have is a student who's willing to 
work his way through college and, therefore, comes from a socio- 
economic situation that does require additional funding beyond his 
co-op wages. 

Mr. Tauke. Let me ask the question another way. Does the in- 
volvement of the students in coopera.tive education lessen the 
demand for other financial programs or does the Federal Govein- 
ment, in a sense, save money in the student aid programs by put- 
ting money into the cooperative program?. 

Mr. Curry. At our school, obviously, the Federal Government is 
saving a great deal of money, because when a student applies at 
Northeastern for a financial aid, his cck)p wages are taken into ac- 
count. Again, the average student makes $6,500. He can virtually 
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pay for his tuition. He can't run a car. He can't live in the dorm. 
He can't have the extra things, but he can pay for substantial 
hunks of his tuition, almost all of it. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I noticed. Dr. Curiy represents a very broad list of organizations 
interested in the higher education cooperative educational pro- 
gram. I would hope that a special effort is made to see to it that 
the disadvantaged and minorities who are having a tough time now 
trying to get an education, and certainly H.R. 1338 will be of some 
assistance in helping them to at least find employment to help 
defray the expenses of their higher education. 

I would hope that you agree that some special program, some 
Special effort, should be made on behalf of the universities and or- 
ganizations which you represent to see to it that moneys — some 
$300 million, I think, are embodied in this bill— are used in the di- 
rection of trying to expedite their opportunities to get an educa- 
tion — a job in order to help pay for their education. 

I'd like your comment on that. 

Mr. Curry. I would like to think, sir, that Northeastern again 
will bring into any freshman class about 350— in our freshman 
class— minorities. About almost 10 percent of any entering class is 
minority. Why? Because students from Camden, Philadelphia, 
Washingtoniv DC are major recruiting markets, Lynn, Brockton, all 
over New England. 

I think they 'see that not only is there an opportunity to make 
money and pay and defer tuition, but a chance for a minority indi- 
vidual to get a job at the Globe or at Burroughs or at G.E., and 
what a wonderful opportuFiity for the employer to see that coopera- 
tive education kid in action as a sophomore in college, see what 
kind of employee he might make for the future. . 

I would say that by far Northeastern is the most popular school 
in the New England area for minorities because of cooperative edu- 
cation, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. It's always a pleasure to see you folks from up there. I 
had the opportunity to attend the commencement this spring, and I 
was fascinated. I tell people all over the country of you giving 4,000 
degrees in about 1 hour and 15 minutes, and every single graduat- 
ing student personally received his or her degree; not just a blank 
piece of paper, handed out by the dean of the school that each 
graduated from, with a picture taken for the family. Four thousand 
of them in 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. Tauke. How did they do that? 

Mr. Ford. They have four lines of them coming up there. It's the 
most fascinating thing you've ever seen. 

Mr. Curry. It's aii exciting thing. I'm awfully glad to hear the 
chairman's approval of such a system. Four thousand degrees. 
They come across the stage. They meet the dean, get their picture 
taken witii the deaii, and, I guess, Mr. Chairman, it happens, 4,000 
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degrees all within a span of about 45 minutes or less. Fd say a Vz 
hour, thereabout. 

It's pretty well organized, and they do get the right degree. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Senator Grassley. 

Mr. Grassley. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. Charlie, it's indeed a pleasure to have you appear 
before our committee, and I know that the gentleman from Iowa 
would like to extend his hearty welcome. I want you to know that 
we are very grateful that he has come back for the purpose of 
working with us on reauthorization. 

He was a veteran of the reauthorization of 1979 and 1980; got 
away from the committee for a little while doing something else 
with his congressional career. We're happy to see him on the 
straight and narrow again and back where he can do the most 
good. 

Mr. Tauke. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I still have all those 
other obligations which makes my attendance here sometimes not 
as steady as it should be, but it is a great pleasure to introduce to 
the committee the senior Senator from Iowa and my good friend. 
Senator Chuck Grassley. 

A couple of people who were sitting around here since Senator 
Grassley has been here commented that he is the master politician 
in the country right now. I don't know if I would say that, but 
whatever he's doing he's doing it well. So it's good to have you 
here. Senator. 

Mr. Ford. I would like to tell you that I've been an observer of 
Charlie Grassley for a long time in the House and in the Senate. 
What he's doing seems fairly obvious to me, and I would commend 
it to my Republican colleagues here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY 

Mr. Grassley. Somewhere between what Congressman Taiike 
says about being a master politician and between your statement 
about somehow I'm redeemed because I come back to this side of 
the Hill, there's got to fit in some basis for my statement today; 
and I hope I haven't — every person who leaves the House and goes 
to the Senate isn't somehow considereif; ^^oing from good to bad as a 
result of moving to thi=5 Senate. . 

I want to say tb-^ i tj^is subcommitteG fea^ been under your leader- 
ship for a long time, r*Jongressman ^^^^. -^A most higher education 
legislation has your imprint on it, ^^^.^i'r^ grateful for your lead- 
ership. Because of your leadership, X^x^^k^ 'io you with some vari- 
ations of ideas on cooperative educatio^:! tlfeat are combined in a bill 
that I introduced that I'd like to speak to you about now at this 
time. 

I think that we all know the advantages of cooperative educa- 
tion. I don't need to go into a great deal of detail about that, but 
through that students gain valuable work experience in jobs that 
are directly related to their fields of study. More important, they 
have an opportunity to earn income and at the same time generate 
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a lot of tax dollars back to the Federal Treasury. So it's a mutually 
beneficial program. 

Cooperative education programs have clearly demonstrated to be 
valuable as a viable academic program, as well as a cost elective 
means of student financial assistance. The previous witness made 
that very clear. 

So this is all beneficial, not just to the student but to the educa- 
tional institutions, also to the employers and, of course, as we 
would all feel strongly about, society as a whole demonstrates — or 
benefits from this. 

For the student, it seems to me, the opportunity not only to haw? 
vocational training that goes with a job, he also has an opportunity 
to have state-of-the-art equipment which is not always available to 
these students on the campus; and by working off campus, co-op 
students are able to explore career alternatives and also to explore 
potential employers. 

For the colleges there's a tremendous benefit as well. There's a 
valuable link for that institution with local business, industries £md 
also with Govermnent agenciesr This close association helps col- 
leges maintain a relevant and current curricula, and that's very 
important for our economy that advances so fast, and it's difficult 
for institutions to keep up with* 

It also provides for professional development opportunities for 
faculty members because of the exchange that they have with the 
business world. And employers benefit as well, because they have a 
cost effective recruitment tool. 

For society, it seems to me that the promotion of the American 
work ethic and helping to build respect among young people for 
work, and, of coxn-sef the opportunity for them to earn money as a 
fruit of that, is also beneficial to society as it applies to that indi- 
vidual. But also for society in the economy as a whole, a steady 
flow of qualified, appropriately skilled workers is very imi)ortant. 

The success of thus unique Federal program which combines an 
academic component with a financial aid component for students 
can clearly be measured. 

In 1983 you know that 177,000 college co-op students earned in 
excess of $1 billion in wages in 1983, and they paid $133 million of 
that to the Federal Treasury for Federal income and Social Securi- 
ty taxes. 

When you compare that to the $14.4 million Federal appropria- 
tion for co-op programs in 11^83 against that $133 million return to 
the Federal Treasury, you g^^t more than a 900-percent return on 
that Federal investment. Few other Federal programs can boast of 
such cost effectiveness 

So, Mr. Chairmaiij, I believe that the Federal authorisation for 
the Cooperative Education Program should be continued. The 
uniqueness of the program demands that it be malrta^ned as a sep- 
arate program in a separate title of the H/ghsr 3Education Act, 
rather than combined with other financial aid progi'ams, as recom- 
mended earlier by the present administration and President 
Reagan. 

Therefore, on June 20 I introduced S. 1338 to extend thfi authori- 
zation for cooperative education programs through 19901 This bill 
retains the four basic types of grants authorized wider current law, 
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the administrative, demonstration, training and research types of 
grants. But unlike current law, my bill combines the four grants 
under one authorization. S. 1338 includes reservations specifying 
that at least 75 percent of the appropriate funds will go to institu- 
tions for administrative grants, llie bill limits demonstration 
projects to no more than 13 percent of the appropriation, training 
grants to no more than 10 percent, and research grants to no more 
than 2 percent of the appropriation. 

These reservations should ensure that all four types of grants 
have an opportunity to be funded in a given year, but that the ma- 
jority of appropriated funds be directed to grants going to educa- 
tional institutions to assist them with the implementation of the 
cooperative education program. 

Now S. 1338 also expands training grants to include a provision 
to create regionf T ?-^<ource centers. These centers would furnish 
training material ar*J[ techni'^al assistance to institutions to help 
them begin or maintam coopexative education programs. 

Current law limits an institution to 5 years of program funding, 
beginning with a 100 percent Federal grant the first year, and de- 
clining to 30 percent in the fifth year. My bill has a provision to 
allow an institution which has exhausted its 5 years of funding to 
reapply for grant money; but in order to qualify for additional 
funds, an institution must have maintained the program for 2 
years beyond its initial Federal grant period at a level equal to the 
total cost of the program, in its fifth year of Federal funding. This 
provision is very important, because it encourages the continuance 
and expansion of successful progi ams. 

Provisions to increase iiistitutional accountability and commit- 
ment to co-op programs have been added to my bill as well. While 
current law allows a 100-percent first year Federal shara of pro- 
gram costs, my bill requires institutions to make at least a 10-per- 
cent upfront commitment the first year. 

S. 1338 also requires institutions to anplyze their programs' effec- 
tiveness when they apply for second and subsequent years of grant 
funding. It requires them to provide statistical data on the grant 
applications regarding the number of students, employees and 
other personnel involved in the program, and student's income and 
a lot of other things are included. 

By requiring the institution to submit this data, my bill will en- 
courage institutions to yearly assess direction, scope and effective- 
ness of their program. It will also force an institution to better 
plan how it will take over the financial responsibilities of the pro- 
gram after the termination of Federal support, thereby lowering 
the institutional dropout rate that has plagued the program in ear- 
lier years. 

I hope that you'll take a close look at this accountability portion 
of my bill, because I think it goes a long ways toward what is a 
very good program and where we figure that there's an initial Fed- 
eral incentive for the creation of a program to get it off the ground, 
that that program then will be continued for a long period of time 
beyond that time of just the Federal commitment. 

I want to conclude by stating that during the period of research 
prior to my introduction of this bill on June 20, my staff and I en- 
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deavored to gain a broad spectrum of input on community educa- 
tion program needs from the higher '^lucation community. 

We talked with the Cooperative Education Association, the Na- 
tional Commission for Cooperative Education, and a variety of 2- 
and 4-year colleges and universities. My bill reflects this broad 
input- S. 1338 is endorsed by the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges, the Association of Community College 
Trustees, the American College of Education, and the Cooperative 
Education Association. 

Mn Chairman, I want to thank you again for allowing me this 
opportunity to share my views with my distinguished colleagues 
this morning from this side of the Hill. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Charles E. Grassley and S. 
1338 follow:] 

Prepared Statement op Hon. Chari^ E. Grassley, a U.S. Sewatob From the 

State of Iowa 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee to present some of my views on the reauthorization of title VIII of the 
Higher Education Act. 

As most of you know, cooperative education is an educational strategy in which 
collie students combine periods of classroom study with periods of off-campus paid 
employment. Through cooperative programs, students gain valuable work experi- 
ence in jobs that are directly related to their field of study. At the same time, they 
earn income that helps off-set the cost of attending college, while generating tax dol- 
lars back into the Federal Treasury. 

The cooperative education program has clearly demonstrated its value as a viable 
academic program, as well as a cost^fTective means of student financial assistance. 
It has proven to be beneficial not only to students, but to educational institutions, 
employers and society, alike. 

Through hands-on experience, studeiits have an opportunity to apply classroom 
learning to actual work situations. Fre<juently, they have the opportunity to work 
with resources and state-of-the-art equipment which is not available to them on 
campus. By working off-campus, coop students are able to explore career alterna- 
tives, and potential employers. 

Colleges maintaining coop programs ei\joy a valuable link with local businesses, 
industry, and Government agencies. This close association helps colleges meiintain 
relevant and current curricula. Additionally, because academic credit is awarded to 
coop students for their v/ork experience, colleges require faculty collaboration with 
work supervisors to monitor student progress. This required communication facili- 
tates professional development opportunities for faculty members. 

Employers fmd that participating in cooperative education programs provides 
them with a cost-effective recruitment tool. They have an opportunity to preview 
potential employees before they are hired permanently, ana to train them while 
they are still in the formative stages. Employers are also able to influence the con- 
tent of the college curricula, through the coop program's requirement for communi- 
cation between the student's work supervisor and college advisor. 

Cooperative education programs also benefit societjr in general. Participating in 
the proETftm reinforces the American work ethic. It builds in young people a respect 
for work and for the value of money earned through work. Cooperative education 
program^; ^so contribute to our Nation's economic development by producing a 
steady flov/ of qualified, appropriately skilled workers. 

The success of this unique Federal program, which combines an academic compo- 
nent with a financial aid component for students, can be clearly measured. Note the 
1983 statistics: 177,000 college coop students earned in excess of $1 billion dollars in 
wages in 1983. They paid $133 million to the Federal Treasury in Federal income 
and social security taxes. When you compare the $14.4 million Federal appropria- 
tion for coop programs in 1983, against the $133 million returned to the Federal 
Treasury in taxes by these coop students, you get more than a 900% return on the 
Federal investment. Few other Federal programs can boast of such cost-effective- 
ness! 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Federal authorization for the cooperative educa- 
tion program should be continued. The uniqueness of the program demands that it 
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be maintained as a separate program in a separate title of the Higher Education 
Act, rather than combined with other financial aid programs as recommended earli- 
er by the administration. 

Therefore, on June 20th, I introduced S. 1338 to extend the authorization for the 
cooperative education program through 1990. My bill retains the four basic types of 
grants authorized under current law— administrative, demonstration, training, and 
research. But, unlike current law, my bill combines the four grant areas under one 
authorizaticD. S. 1338 includes reservations specifying that at least 75 percent of the 
appropriated funds will go to institutions for administrative grants. My bill limits 
demonstration projects to no mare than 13 percent of the appropriation, training 
grants to no niore than 10 percent, and research grants to no more than 2 percent 
of the appnjpdatipns, These reservations should ensure that all four types of grants 
have an opportunity to be funded in a given year, but that the majority of appropri- 
ated funds will be directed to grants going to educational institutions to assist them 
with the implementation of cooperative education programs. 

S. 1338 expands training grants to include a provision to create regional resource 
centers. These centers would furnish training materials and technical assistance to 
institutions to help them begin or maintain cooperative education programs. They 
would be authorized to iflentify model programs which furnish education and train- 
ing in occupations where there is a national need, and encourage the development 
of other such progrfi^. 

Current law limits an institution to five years of program funding, beginning with 
a 100 percent Federal grant the first year, and declining to 30 percent in the fifth 
year. My bill has a provision to allow an institution which has exhausted its five 
years of funding, to reapply for grant money. But to qualify for additional funds, an 
institution must have maintained the program for two years beyond its initial Fed- 
eral grant period, at a level equal to the total cost of the program in its fifth year of 
Federal funding. This provision encourages the continuance and expansion of suc- 
cessful programs. 

Provisions to increase institutional accountability and commitment to coop pro- 
grams have been added in my bill. While current law allows a 100 percent, first 
year Federal share of program costs, my bill requires institutions to make at least a 
10 percent upfront commitment the first year. S. 1338 also requires institutions to 
analyze their program's effectiveness when they apply for second and subsequent 
years of grant funding. It requires them to provide statistical data on the grant ap- 
plication regarding numbers of studeixt'^v t ^^T^loyees, and other personnel involved in 
the program, student incomes, ^Uu Pr j^^ institutions to submit this data, my 

bill will encourage institutions .Miesp. the direction, scope, and effective- 

ness of their program. It wi?.l iCiA ; * 4 fr\"jtittttion to better plan how it will take 
over the financial responsibility -m Uu^ vvrcrgr^m after the termination cf Federal 
support, thereby lowering tlie institutional droiK)ut rate that has plagued the pro- 
gram in earlier years. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude by stating that during the period of research 
prior to by introduction of S. 1338, my staff and I endeavored to gain a broad spec- 
trum of input on cooperative education program needs from the higher education 
community. We talked with the cooperative education association, the National 
Commission for Cooperative Education, and a variety of two and four year colleges 
and universities. My bill reflects this broad input. S. 1338 is endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the Association of Community 
College Trustees, the American Council on Education and the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for allowing me the opportunity to 
share my views with my distinguished colleagues this morning. 
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99th congress 
1st Session 



S. 1338 



To amend title VIEI of the Higher Education Act of 1965, to strengthen 
cooperadve education programs, and for other purposes. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

June 20 Gegislative day, June 3), 1985 
Mr. Gbassley introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Resources 



A BILL 

To amend title VIII of the Higher Education Act of 1965, to 
strengthen cooperative education programs, and for other 
purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and house of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Cooperative Education 

4 Act of 1985". 

5 Sec. 2. Title VXH of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

6 is amended to read as follows: 

7 "TITLE Vm— COOPERATIVE .EDUCATION 

8 "appeopeiations AmaomzEr); eeseevations 

9 "Sec. 801. (a) AppiiOPEiATiONS Authoeized. — 
10 There are authorized to b€ appropriated $50,000,000 for 
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2 

1 fiscal year 1986, $55,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, 

2 $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, $65,000,000 for fiscal year 

3 1989, and $70,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 to carry out the 

4 cooperative education program authorized hy this title. 

5 "(b) Eesbevations. — Of the amounts appropriated in 

6 each fiscal year — 

7 "(1) not less than 75 percent shall be available for 

8 carrying out grants to institutions of higher education 

9 and combinations of such institutions for cooperative 

10 education under section 802; 

11 "(2) not to exceed 13 percent shall be available 

12 for demonstration projects under clause (1) of section 

13 803(a); 

14 "(3) not to exceed 10 percent shall be available 

15 for training and resource centers under clause (2) of 

16 section 803(a); and 

17 "(4) not to exceed 2 percent shall be available for 

18 research under clause (3) of section 803(a). 

19 "(c) Availability of Appbopbiations. — Appropria- 

20 tions under this title shall not be available for the payment of 

21 compensation of students for employment by employers under 

22 arrangements pursuant to this title. 

23 "grants fob COOPEBATIVE .T3DUCATION PE00EAM8 

24 "Sec. 802. (a) Gbants Authobized; Maximum 

25 Amount of Gbant. — (1) The Secretary is authorized, from 

26 the amount available under section 801(b)(1) in each fiscal 
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1 year and in accordance with the provisions of this title, to 

5? make grants to institutions of higher education, or to combi- 
ations of such institutions, to pay the Federal share of the 

4 cost of planning, establishing, expanding, or carrying out pro- 

5 grams of cooperative education by such institutions or combi- 

6 nations of institutions. 

7 "(2)(A) Cooperative education programs assisted under 

8 this section shall provide alternating or parallel periods of 

9 academic study and of public or private employment, giving 

10 work experience related to their academic or occupational 

11 objectives and the opportunity to earn the funds necessary for 

12 continuing and completing their education. 

13 "(B) The amount of each grant shall not exceed 

14 $500,000 to any one institution of higher education in any 

15 fiscal year, and shall not exceed an amount equal to the prod- 

16 uct of $345,000 times the number of institutions participating 

17 in such combination, for any fiscal year. 

18 "fl)) Applications. — Each institution of higher educa- 

19 tion, or combination of institutions desiring to receive a grant 

20 under this title shall submit an application to the Secretary at 

21 such time and in such manner as the Se^r/cl^^ry shall pre- 

22 scribe. Each such application shall — 

23 "(i) set forth the program or activities for which 

24 a grant is authorized under this section; 
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1 "(2) specify each portion of such program or ac- 

2 tivities which will be performed by a nonprofit organi- 

3 zation or institution other than the applicant and the 

4 compensation to be paid for such performance; 

5 "(3) provide* that the applicant will expend during 

6 such fiscal year for the purpose of such program or ac- 

7 tivities not less than the amount expended for such 

8 purpose during the previous fiscal year; 

9 "(4) describe the plans which the applicant will 

10 carry out to assure that the applicant will continue the 

11 cooperative education program beyond the 5-year 

12 period of Federal assistance described in subsection 

13 (c)(1); 

14 "(5) provide that the applicant will — 

15 "(A) make such reports as may be essential 

16 to insure that the applicant is complying with the 

17 provisions of this section, including in the iJ-eports 

18 for the second and each succeeding fiscal year for 

19 which the applicant receives grant data with re- 

20 spect to the impact of the cooperative education 

21 program in the previous fiscal year, including— 

22 "(i) the number of students enrolled in 

23 the cooperative education program, 

24 "(ii) the number of employers involved 

25 in thq program, 
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5 

1 "(iii) the income of the students en- 

2 rolled, and 

3 "(iv) the increase or decrease of enroll- 

4 ment in the program in the second previous 

5 year compared to such previous fiscal year; 

6 and 

7 "(B) keep such records as are essential to 

8 insure that the applicant is complying with the 

9 provisions of this title; 

10 "(6) provide for such fiscal control and fund ac- 

11 counting procedures as may be necessary to assure 

12 proper disbursement of, and accounting for. Federal 

13 funds paid to the applicant under this title; and 

14 "(7) include such other information as is essential 

15 to carry out the provisions of tlus title. 

16 "(c) DuBATioN OF Geants; Federal Share. — 



17 (1)(A) Except as provided in paragraph (3), no individual in- 

18 stitution of higher education, and no individual participant in 

19 a combination of such institutions may receive grants under 

20 this section for more than 5 fiscal years. 

21 "(B) The limitation contained in subparagraph (A) shall 

22 apply to each institution of higher education or participant in 

23 a combination of such institutions whether the grant was re- 

24 ceived before or after the date of enactment of the Coopera- 

25 tive Education Act of 1985. 
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1 **(2) The Federal share of a grant under this section 

2 may not exceed — 

3 "(A) 90 percent of the cost of carrying out the 

4 application in the first year the applicant receives a 

5 grant under this section; 

6 "(B) 80 percent of such cost in the second such 

7 year; 

8 "(C) 70 percent of such cost in the third such 

9 year; 

10 "(D) 60 percent of such cost in the fourth such 

11 year; and 

12 "(E) 30 percent of such cost in the fifth such 

13 year. 

14 "(3) Any institution of higher education, or participant 

15 in a combination of such institutions which — 

16 "(A) has received a grant for 5 fiscal years under 

17 this section; 

18 "(B) has conducted without Federal assistance a 

19 cooperative education program for at least 2 academic 

20 years subsequent to the end of the fifth such fiscal 

21 year; 

22 "(C) has expended for the cooperative education 

23 program for each such subsequent academic year an 

24 amount at least equal to the total cost of the program 
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1 in the fifth fiscal year in which the institution, or par- 

2 ticipant, received assistance under this section; and 

3 "(D) provides statistics in the application required 

4 under subsection (b) on the number of students enrolled 

5 in the cooperative education program, the number of 

6 institutional personnel, including faculty advisers and 

7 cooperative education coordinators, and the income of 

8 the students enrolled, for each such year; 

9 may apply under subsection (b) as an institution, or partici- 

10 pant, to which clause (A) of paragraph (2) applies. 

11 "(4) Any provision of law to the contrary notv^thstand- 

12 ing, the Secretary shall not waive the provisions of this sub- 

13 section. 

14 "(d) Factors foe Special Consideration of Ap- 

15 PLICATIONS. — In approving applications under this section, 

16 the Secretary shall give special consideration to applications 

17 from institutions of higher education for programs which 

18 show the greatest promise of success because of — 

19 "(1) the extent to which programs in the academ- 

20 ic discipline with respect to which the application is 

21 made have had a favorable reception by public and pri- 

22 vate sector employers, 

23 "(2) the commitment of the institution of higher 

24 education to cooperative education has demonstrated 

25 by the plans which such institution has made to contin- 

i 
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1 ue the program after the termination of Federal finan- 

2 cial assistance, 

3 "(3) the extent to which the institution is commit- 

4 ted to extending cooperative education on an institu- 

5 tion-wide basis for all students who can benefit, and 

6 "(4) such other factors as are consistent with the 

7 purposes of this section. 

8 "demonsteation and innovation peojects; teaining 

9 and eesouece centees; and eeseabgh 

10 "Sec. 803. (a) Authoeization. — ^The Secretary is 

11 authorized, in accordance with the provisions of this section, 

12 to make grants and enter into contracts for — 

13 "(1) the conduct of demonstration projects de- 

14 signed to demonstrate or determine the feasibility or 

15 value of irnovative methods of cooperative education, 
.16 from the amounts avaUable in each fiscal year imder 

17 section 801(b)(2); 

18 "(2) the conduct of training and resource centers 

19 designed to — 

20 "(A) train personnel in the fiold of coopera- 

21 tive education; 

22 "(B) improve materials used in cooperative 

23 education programs; 

24 "(C) furnish technical assistance to institu- 

25 tions of higher education to increase the potential 

26 of the institution to continue to conduct a cooper- 
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ative education program without Federal assist- 
ance; and 

"(D) encourage model cooperative education 
programs which furnish education and training in 
occupations in which there is a national need, 
from the amounts available in each Hscal year under 
section 801(b)(3); and 

"(3) the conduct of research relating to coopera- 
tive education, from the amounts available in each 
fiscal year under section 801(b)(4). 
"(b) Administeative Peovision. — To carry out tliis 
section, the Secretary may — 

"(1) make grants to or contracts with institutions 
of higher education, or combinations of such institu- 
tions, and 

"(2) make grants to or contracts with other public 
or private nonprofit agencies or organizations, when- 
ever such grants or contracts will make an especially 
significant contribution to attaining the objectives of 
this section.". 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Senator. I've looked at your bill 
with a great deal of interest, and Fm particularly interested in 
your strong suggestion this morning that we retain cooperative 
education as its now found as a freestanding title of the Higher 
Education Act. 

Prior to 1980 cooperative education was found in title IV with 
the student aid provisions in the act, and we thought there was 
good and sufficient reason given to establish it as a separate and 
clearly distinguishable program of higher education in the 1980 
Amendments, among other reasons being that we found that a lot 
of people who didn't take the time to look into it confused coopera- 
tive education with work/study. 

Then on the other side, you had people who confused cooperative 
education with the kind of on the job training, if you will, that you 
would find in vocational education and in programs like the JPTA 
program now, formerly the CETA program; which has job experi- 
ence as a part of the training. 

I'm also interested in the fact that your bilJ increases the author- 
ization for the basic program from $30 million in 1985 to $37.5 mil- 
lion in 1986, provides for new demonstration and innovation pro- 
grams with an authorization of $6.5 million, and also provides $5 
million for training and resource centers in 1986, with $1 million 
for research in that year 

As I look at the changes that you would make in the law, among 
others is you've mentioned the unified authorization with set-asides 
for various programs, an allocation in the resources, an opportuni- 
ty for reapplication after 2 years following expiration of the previ- 
ous 5-year grant period, and 90 percent rather than 100 percent 
Federal share the first year, with your provisions most recently 
mentioned at the end of your statement for increased institutional 
accountability. 

I find all of those to be very desiral)le kinds of improvements in 
the act, given its purpose; and I ccn assure you that, as one 
member of this committee, I'm very much impressed with the fact 
that you've offered some opportunities to improve on what I consid- 
er to be, as you've stated it, one of the most cost effective but also 
most productive from an educational point of view, little pieces of 
money that we invest out of this v/hole big pot of money that flows 
from Washington into what we call po3t$econdary education. 

I can assure you that we will give all of your suggestions full 
consideration, and hope that when we go to conference with the 
Senate we'll have the G^rassley bill and you standing with us to 
convince our colleagues on that side that they ought to accept that 
part at least of our product. 

I was serious when I said it's a pleasure to work with you. I've 
had the opportunity to work with you on matters of interest to me 
and matters of interest to you since you've been in the Senate, and 
I've found you and your otaff to be very helpful and cooperative, in 
spite of the difference in our political parties and some decision dif- 
ferences that we had when we served together here in the House. 
It's always a pleasure to do business with you, Charlie. 

When you make a deal, it's a deal; and you stay hitched. You've 
alwaj^ been a man of your word with me, and even when I've on 
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rare occasions disagreed with you, IVe found that you made me 
change a little bit during the course of that disagreement. 

I don't think that you would be insulted if I were to suggest that 
you have a long, well earned reputation as a fiscal conservative. 
I'm pleased to see a fiscal conservative urging this kind of addition- 
al commitxTient in a program that recognizeably needs help. Unfor- 
tunately, the people who wrote that budget — and I don't believe it 
was the education people in this administration; at least Td like to 
believe it wasn't them — only looked at numbers, didn't understand 
the program, and whtri they talked about sort of wiping it out, I 
think a part of it was ihey looked at it and they said, compared to 
other programs it's small, therefore, it can't be very important. 

Indeed, we've, during the now in excess of ninety hours of formal 
testimony oni this reauthorization, found that aside from the big 
sort of sexy j)rograms with a lot of money in them, there are an 
awful lot of Ettle pieces that, to some people, look like a lot of com- 
plication or something. 

Because they are tailored so specifically, they do give us a very 
good return and some promise of results without massive Feder^ 
expenditures. 

I don't see anything that is inconsistent with your previous stand 
as a fiscal conservative with this kind of careful expenditure of 
funds. Tm happy to join with you; if that will get me called a fiscal 
conservative, so be it. I don't know if anybody's going to believe 
that,but at 3east I could say for a while I agree with Charlie Grass- 
ley, now how mad can you get with me. 

We will, I'm sure, find a lot of interest in this committee, and 
I'm sure Mr. Tauke will make sure that your bill is treated kindly. 
He's a very influential member of this committee. 

Mr. Taake. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you said it all, 
and thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I'm glad to hear, Mr. Chairman, that you identified 
Senator Grassley as a fiscal conservative. I didn't know it until you 
said it. But I must say that. Senator, I will observe H.R. 1338 with 
careful scrutiny, as I'm sure every other member of the subcommit- 
tee will, and support its tenets based on recognition of what the bill 
is attempting to do and the need for it. 

I'm particularly interested in any piece of legislation tliat^s going 
to give a greater or expanded opportunity for higher education to 
the disadvantaged and minority people of our society. I see much of 
the security of this Nation embodied in our efforts to educate our 
young, our youth. 

Your bill, as I understand it, doesn't only stop at the opportunity 
for an education. It ^oes to the tenet of providing an opportunity 
for emplo3anent fkst :^ <(is when they finish school. 

As I see it, a de^^:???^^ is going to be almost necessary ia order to be 
able to double clui^:;^ a broom, as I say it, in the future. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about it, because so many of our kids are drop- 
ping out of school today because they can't find employment at the 
high school level, becoming so discouraged that they don't even at- 
tempt to go to institutions of higher learning. 
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I see your bill in the light of trying to at least creat*5 a better 
opportunity for those people to get an education. This is our future, 
as I see it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you very much. I just want to thank the Sen- 
ator for his interest in cooperative education. As a graduate of a 
college with a cooperative education program and representing 
Northeastern University, the oldest and largest program, I'm de- 
lighted. Senator, by your interest and your activity in this area. 

I just have one question. Tld like to know the extent to which 
you considered, when drafting your legislation, the problem that 
arise because Federal support for cooperative education has pri- 
marily been designed to start new programs and on a demonstra- 
tion basis with a clear understanding that Federal funding would 
terminate after a period of time. While yc.i^ legislation allows an 
institution now, for the first time, to reapply for a second grant, I 
have a concern that we do something in our commitment to cooper- 
ative education that goes beyond this step. I believe we should en- 
courage particularly those schools that have a tota? ^t^j^^rative 
program, where it's 100 percent cooperative educfitln^i^ f)ur com- 
mitment should encourage them and recognize thK^ to which 
this kind of program reduces demand for other F<£:- ':u*- ^' i igher edu- 
cation funding and is therefore worthy of continulii^^ x^ederal sup- 
port, 

Mr. Grassley. I would suggest to 3'cu to look at my bill not just 
from the standpoint that we allow to people to reapply that that 
might cost money that ought to go to some new program or new 
institution to be involved, but think of it in terms of encouraging 
through the legislation institutions that once get into the program 
to not be getting into it just for the Federal money and we'll try 
something here for the short term thrill of it, that we're — that in 
order to qualify for the second grant they would have to continue 2 
years without any Federal help beyond the first 5 years before they 
could qualify for the second year of grant. Then also, through my 
accountability provisions, that they would have to show early on in 
the program, once they've gotten it for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth year, things that we don't feel they've shown before that 
show long-term planning, which again would encourage through 
that a program to keep — an institution to keep a program going. 

Now we feel that out there that second year — or I mesm, for that 
second opportunity beyond that second year, which would really be 
the seventh year, that then, y^^u know, the possibility of appl3dng 
for a second grant protects that first iiivtistment that the taxpayers 
made, plus the fact that that tirst investment of the taxpayers here 
at the Federal level could only be made through — with a 10-percent 
input from the institution itself. 

All those things, we would hope, would build on what we have, 
cause the institution to be more committed to it, and we want to 
give a little bit of encouragement to that. That's why the opportu- 
nity for the second grant. 

Now you have to weigh that against whether or not — some insti- 
tution might get a second grant, and then you get a — you limit the 
OT^^^tiunity for an institution that's never involved in the program 
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maybe not to get some Federal funds that might encourage them to 
get involved and broaden tha base. 

We feel building upon what we have and the commitment of that 
institution to that long term is — ought to be a very important goal 
now of this Federal program tifter we've had some experience with 
it. 

Mr. Atkins. I guess, the thrust of my question was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that. 

Mr. GRASSLEYi I'm sorry I didn't answer your question. 

Mr. Atkins. I was coming at it from the other end. There are a 
few schools in the country that have had a long term commitment 
to cooperative education and have been barred from mucli the ex- 
isting Federal funding, the Federal funding that we've had in the 
past. To what extent do you think that there ought to be something 
that encourages them and, in fact, even provides r v Federal re- 
sources for them to share their expediences with oth^^/ schools? 

Mr. Grassley. And you see my 

Mr. Atkins. Well, I see you moving in that directic'% I'm just 
wondering if 

Mr. Grassley. But your question to me is that we cii^ going to 
limit the possibility of getting some help out there to some other 
institutions because of the second year grant. I mean — not the 
second year grant. I mean the reapplication after the first 5 years. 

Mr. Atkins. It seems as though you're putting a number of bar- 
riers in the way of continued funding for — cooperative education. 
While I applaud your allowing the opportunity for continued fund- 
ing, I'm wondering whether you need to have those kinds of bar- 
riers. And you, obviously, have given substantifJ consideration to 
that. Shouldn't we have almost a presumption that, to those pro- 
grams that really are national models of excellence, there sho\dd 
be a commitment of continuing Federal support f::r them if oi?.ly as 
research centers and as places that can serve as models for other 
institutions wanting to start the programs? 

I just ask you to consider that. V^ile I do applaud the direction 
that 3'our legislation goes in, I think it's an improvement over the 
existing statute, I just encourage you to go further in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Thank you. Senator, for your 
cooperation with this committee. 

Mr. Grassley. And thank you for your patience. I appreciate it 
very much. Let me also suggest that I hope that, if there are ques- 
tions like Mr. Atkins has tJiat I or my staff could continue to work 
with your people here to get a clear understanding, because we 
would not say we have a perfect piece of legislation, we'd be glad to 
consider suggestions. 

Mr. Ford. We'll certainly be involved with you in any changes or 
improvement?? we seek to make. 

Mr. GRASSi£if. Aitd thank you. Congressman Tauke, for your 
kind remarks; Congressman Ford, for yours. 

Mr. Ford. The Honorable Terry Bruce, who is accompanied today 
by Dr, Michael Cirawford, chancellor of Eastern Iowa Community 
CioUege District, and also the chairr^/jtan of the Joint Commission on 
Federal Relations from the Asac^<a»tif>n of Community and Junior 
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Coiif'^i^ of America and the Association of Community College 
Trustees. 

Mr. Bruce, it's a real ple^^sure to have you on that side of the 
table, just as it is to have yoa on this side of the table. Your pre- 
pared statement will be inserteJ. in full in the record immediately 
preceding your comments, and you may add to it, supplement it, 
editorialize or highlight it in any Vt'sy that you believe would be 
most illuminating to the record. 

Mr. Bruce. And do it briefly. Is thac right? 

STATEMENT BY HON. TERRi'^ U BRUCE 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, thank you, members of the committee 
for giving me the opportunity to talk about some IcgisljHiiion that I 
hope will be, considered as part of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

Joining me this morning at the table is Dr. Michael Crawford 
who is chancellor of the Eastern Iowa Community College District, 
and also he's chairman of the Joint Commission on Federal Rela- 
tions for the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges and the Association of Community College Trustees. 

rd like to share with you this morning just some thoughts on 
one direction I think our institutions of higher education might 
take as we conclude this subcommittee's consideration of the 
Higher Education Act. 

In the next couple of weeks, I vnll be introducing the National 
Higher Education and Economic Development Act of 1985. The 
purpose of this act is to assist local communities in maintaining 
and improving their industrial and business environments by en- 
couraging the active and systematic involvement of institutions of 
higher education. 

Perhaps more important to the country as a whole, this legisla- 
tion will enable us to more fully utilize our Nation's educational 
resources in developing an economic strategy for an increased un- 
derstanding of our technology and business operations as they pres- 
ently exist in this country. 

I believe that's going to be necessary if we are going to solve the 
problems that face our country, particularly in the area of trade 
deficits. Without some sort of initiative, I'm afraid that industry 
after industry in this country will look abroad for new ideas and 
new innovations. 

We have heard a great deal over the last couple of weeks about 
the economic recovery that our Nation has itiade. Only last week, 
the administration was happy to report that unemployment had 
dipped to 7 percent. In fact, there are now fewer people reporting 
for unemployment insurance than at any other time since 1981. 

I think we all recognize that this is good news, but I trust we 
also recognize that we need to report even far better news if we are 
going to have total economic recovery. 

In fact, the bad news is that we cannot be an economically viable 
n v. ; with millions still unemployed. The worse news is that, evov^ 
with the recovery, there are areas in this country where there's itO 
recovery at all. Some parts of the United States are still suffering 
from nearly depression levels of unemplojrment. 
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During the first 8 months of this year, we've lost 210,000 manu- 
facturing jobs, and since 1979 this country has lost over 1,5 million 
jobs in manufacturing. In Illinois the latest unemploynient rates 
rose to 9 percent. In Michigan the rate remains at 10.2; Ohio, 9 per- 
cent. In fact, there are 23 States in the United States where unem- 
ployment is still above 7 percent. 

Illinois is a State that s heavily dependent upon manufacturing, 
as Mr. Hayes can certainly report to the committee. In my own 
area of southeastern DUnois, average unemplo3raent is 11 percent. 
I have 18 counties in my district; 11 of them have unemplo3raent 
rates in excess of 14 percent. Vermillion County, which is home to 
the city of Danville, probably a very typical American small com- 
munity of 40,000, has an unemplo3raent rate of 15 percent. Law- 
rence County on the Illinois/Indisina border, has 16 percent unem- 
ployment. In my own home county, a light industrial-agricultural 
communit3' county of 18,000, the unemplo3nnent rate there is 17.6 
percent. 

But there is good news, too, in each of those areas. Danville has 
Danville Community College. They're working very closely with 
the business center to bring new industry into that area, and we're 
happy that Blue Cross/Blue Shield just located one of their process- 
ing centers there. 

Lawrence County is working through the community college lo- 
cated in Robinson, and Lincoln Trail College is doing a good job 
trying to help them. Olney is served in Richland County by Olney 
Central College, and they, too, have a small business center and 
are tiying to locate and help them expand industry. 

IVe personally worked with many chambers of commerce in the 
area, local officials, and many others interested in economic devel- 
opment. I've seen firsthand how important postsecondary education 
can be in assisting these communities in getting new industry. I 
think we should recogi>ize that there's hardly a congressional dis- 
trict in the United States that does not have at least one communi- 
ty college located within it, or certainly very nearby. 

We've talked about the economic problems of central and south- 
em Illinois, but we, as a nation, are becoming increasingly uncom- 
petitive in the international marketplace. We are losing not just 
markets, but entire industries to our adversaries, and sometimes 
even to our friends overseas. 

Last year we had a record trade deficit of $123 billion. This year 
they're looking at $150 billion. We once dominated the world in 
capital goods. Last year we imx>orted more than a quarter of the 
capital goods used in the United States, and as a world leader 
we're supposed to ha the high salesmen in high technology. 

In 1984 for the first time the United States reported a trade defi- 
cit in electronic ^oods as computer exports dropped 13 percent, and 
the trade of semiconductors slipped $2.9 billion into the red. The 
national erc;:;ion of our trade affects all of us. For each $1 billion 
lost in trade, we lose 25,000 jobs, and this means that this year's 
projected $150 billion trade deficit means that 3.7 million Ameri- 
cans will go without work. 

There are a variety of factors that lead to a trade deficit — the 
istrfSngth of the dollar, the size of the deficit. But even if the dollar 
were to weaken and we were able to balance the budget quickly in 
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Congress, the problems we face are not going to magically disap- 
pear. 

We need to develop a national strategy to address our national 
problem of employment, and I believe an essential element of this 
strategy will be to utilize education and bustotTiS resources to their 
fullest. 

We're going to look at 300 pieces of legislation this year on pro- 
tection of basic industries in the United States. Some of them will 
be adopted. Some of them need to be. But it's without question that 
we need to give our industries the best knowledge, the best facili- 
ties, the best techniques that they can in order to compete. A great 
deal of that knowledge is in our academic institutions and our busi- 
ness community. 

The approach that I am suggesting is not necessarily a new one. 
We began 20 years ago in CJongress recognizing the need for mod- 
ernization and economic growth by creating what was known as 
the State Technical Services Act of 1965, the STS. It was based 
upon the old agricultural extension model, and it didn't work as 
well as it could have. 

It suffered from inadequate funding, and it was very thinly 
spread across the entire United States. It received only 3 years of 
funding, and it did not have a chance to develop the sort of struc- 
ture we need to have an adequate field agent network that would 
have ensured its success. 

Everi though that program was terminated at the Federal level, 
some States have continued to use that model and have industrial 
extension services. The State of Pennsylvania, operating through 
Pennsylvania State University, continues the program. 

A recent report on the program in Pennsylvania showed that for 
every dollar spent by the State, the program returned $17 to the 
local community. There are other successful models that exist 
throughout the United States. Major research universities are in- 
volved in technology transfer. Many community colleges are in- 
volved in individual training to keep new businesses. But what I 
see in this country is a fragmented program where we do not have 
overall cooperation between all the universities, all the community 
colleges, business, unions, and others so that we can realize this 
country's full potential. 

We had a field hearing in Champagne-Urbana, and one of the 
purposes of that field hearing earlier this year was to bring in a 
group of people to talk about how higher education could be in- 
volved in economic development. 

Now Mr. Ford, Mr. Hayes were both kind enough to come out 
and attend that hearing. I think what we heard there was that 
there was a great deal of need to promote collaboration between 
education, business, labor and government; and that is the purpose 
of the National Higher Education and Economic Development Act, 
to have a link between postsecondar}^ education institutions and 
local government and labor and business and industry. 

The underlying premise of the act is that effective community 
economic development is enhanced by the participation of postsec- 
ondary educational institutions. 

There are five areas in particular where I believe postsecondary 
institutions might be involved: 
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In planning and research for economic ^levelopment through 
joint pletnning councils whY^rcr people v*oald sit down and talk about 
what strategy should work best for economy: growth in the area. 

Resource exchanges to encourage the ex??hs«ige of faculty and 
government and business experts to support economic develop- 
ment. 

There could be more on curriculTani development for economic 
growth to identify economic and emei'ging manpower fields, and 
also to identify specialized training needed for the future. 

Finally, I believe there ought to be some sort of special projects 
program for the application of technology research to manufactur- 
ing aspects of mature industries, technical assistance centers, and 
some way to get involved in technology transfer. 

Let me just leave my notes for just a moment to indicate to you 
that I think one of the areas where the higher educational commu- 
nity could be of greatest importance, is in technology transfer. I'm 
fortunate to have in my district the Civil Engineering Research 
Laboratory, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, one of five research lab- 
oratories in the United States. 

They're involved in all kinds of activities, from construction of 
roads to putting roofs on buildings to heating and cooling, in every 
base that the US. Army owns and Navy and the other branches. 
They're involv^^o in trying to make those bases more efficient, 
make them e&iter to maintain, including all the problems you 
would have in plumbing, heating, cooling, roads, building construc- 
tion. They're involved in all of it. 

Colonel Thurer who heads the Federal Lab in Champaign and 
were talking about the problems he has. He says, after we get all 
tins research done, after we know how to coat all the roofs of all 
the buildings the U.S. Government owns, he said that the difficulty 
is, if someone doesn't make it, the U.S. Army can't buy it. That's in 
a word, or in a sentence, summarizing the problems I think we 
have: if all the technology, if all the information we have on uni- 
versity campuses, if that is not transferred to someone to manufac- 
ture it, no one can buy it. 

I think that one of the things that this bill will do is encourage 
and provide an incentive for people to not only do the research but 
encourage them to go out and have someone make it so it can be 
purchased. 

Finally, my bill would support the identification and dissemina- 
tion of proven models. We don't need to reinvent the wheel at 
every university and community college across the United States. 
There are effective models that we ought to take a look at and say 
to people, these are ways that we've done it in Nevada, or here s 
what we've done in California; how can that be applied to Michi- 
gan and Illinois and Massachusetts? 

This bill would provide an incentive for postsecondary institu- 
tions to reach out. Every application must be a joint effort. No ap- 
plication can be approved unless it was a university or community 
college joined by a union, or joined by a local chamber of com- 
merce, or a not-for-profit corporation., or some governmental unit. 
It has to be a joint effort, and there has to be collaboration. 

So it's an incentive program to reach out beyond the borders of 
their own campus to find out how they can be a more active partic- 
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ipant in the economic development of their communities and their 
areas. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Terry L. Bruce follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Terry L. Bruce, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Ilunois 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and my other 
distinguished colleagues of the Postsecondary Education. Subcommittee as we consid- 
er reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Joining me this morning is Dr. Michael Crawford, Chancellor of Eastern Iowa 
Community College District and also Chairman of the Joint Commission on Federal 
Relations for the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges and the 
Association of Community College Trustees. 

I would like to take this opportunity to share with you some thoughts on one di- 
rection that our institutions of higher education could take as we move toward the 
turn of the century. 

In the next few weeks, I will be introducing the National Higher Education and 
Economic Development Act of 1985. This Act, I believe, will assist local communities 
to maintain arid improve their industrial and bus: environments by encouraging 
the active and systematic involvement of postseco .^ry schools in the economic ac- 
tivities of the communities which they serve. 

Perhaps more important to the country as a whole, this legislation will enable us 
to more fully utilize all our nations educational resources in developing economic 
strategy, technology and business operations which are necessary if we are to re- 
solve our growing trade deficit. Without this sort of initiative, Ym afraid that indus- 
try after industry will look abroad for new ideas and innovations, allowing them to 
capture and dominate the economic playing field upon which American business 
will have to compete in the future. 

We have heard a good deal over the last few years about the economic recovery 
that our nation has made. Only last week, the administration was happy to report 
that our national unemployment rate has dipped to 7%. There are fewer people re- 
porting for uneinploionent insurance now than at any other time since 1981. 

We all recognize this is good news. But I trust we also recognize that we need to 
mport far better news before we can claim national economic recovery. 

The "bad news is that we cannot be an economically vital nation with millions of 
unemployed workers. The worse news is that even this recovery is spotty at best. 
Some areas; of the United States are still suffering from depression level unemploy- 
ment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics r-feports that 210,000 jobs in manufacturing 
were lost in the first eight months this year. Since 1979 we have lost over 1.5 mil- 
lion jobs in manufacturing. 

In my home State of Illinois, the latest unemployment rate rose to '9%. In Michi- 
gan the rate remains at 10.2%. In Ohio, 9.1^ of the people are unable to find work. 
Overall, twenty-three States continue to experience unemployment above 7%. 

Closer examination reveals even more startling figures. The average unemploy- 
ment rate in the areas of central and southern Illinois that I represent is 11%. 
Eleven of the 18 counties have unemployment rates in excess of 14%. Some of these 
counties are experiencing even higher rates. Vermillion county, which is home to 
the typical American small city of Danville, Illinois has an unemployment rate of 
nearly 15%. Lawrence, which is a border county between Indiana and Illinois re- 
ports unemployment that is now in excess of 16%. Even in my home county of Rich- 
land, which historically supports a diversified economy of light industry and agricul- 
ture, suffers an unemployment rate of 37.6%. 

But there is good news in each of these areas also. In Vermillion County, Danville 
Area Community College is working with local businesses, labor and government to 
turn their economic situation arour.d. Crawford County is being served by Lincoln 
Trail Community College in a similar way, and the faculty and staff of Olney Cen- 
tral College are working to help plan the economic future of those of us who live in 
Richland County and the surrounding area. 

Mr. Chairman, I have personally worked with the Chambers of Commerce in 
these areas, the local officials and representatives of colleges on economic develop- 
ment programs. I have seen first hand how important and how helpful postsecond- 
ary education institutions can be in assisting economically distressed communities 
rebuild their economic base. I believe these efforts should be supported, expanded 
and reinforced. As you know, there is scarcely a congressional district that does not 
have at least a community college which can be el^tively used in improving the 
economic community in which they reside. 
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The economic problems we face are far greater than those of Central and South- 
em Illinois. Our nation is becoming increasin^y uncompetitive in the international 
marketplace. We are loosing not just markets, but entire industries to our adversar- 
ies, and even our friends overseas. 

Last year, we had a record trade deficit of 123 billion dollars. This year we can 
anticipate another sad record, with the deficit in the range of 150 billion dollars. 
Once we dominated world markets in capital goods. But last year we imported more 
than a quarter of the capital goods used in the United States. 

Even our position as world leader of high technology sales is threatened. In 1984, 
for the first time the United States reported a trade deficit in electronic goods as 
computer exports dropped 13% and trade of semiconductors slipped 2.9 billion dol- 
lars into the red. 

The national erosion of our trade effects us all and is felt by the people living in 
the communities we represent. Each billion lost in trade results in a loss of 25,000 
jobs. That means that the expected 150 billion dollar deficit means that 3.7 million 
American will be thrown out of work. 

Clearly, there are a variety of factors which contribute to the trade deficit. The 
excessive strength of the dollar abroad and the size of the federal deficit are most 
important. But a balanced budget and a less expensive dollar are not going to magi- 
cally appear and solve our trade problems. We need to develop a national strategy 
to address this national problem. One essential element to this strategy must be to 
utilize our educational and business resources to their fullest. 

This year. Congress will consider nearly 300 pieces of legislation designed to give 
short term protection to various American industries. Some of these solutions may 
need to be adopted and others not. But it is almost without question that we need to 
give our industries the best knowleije, facilities and techniques that are being de- 
veloped. We need to bring the best minds in acaderaia together with our best busi- 
ness minds. Together, they can improve local economies. By making out local indus- 
tries stronger, we will also facilitate the competitiveness of American industry. 

Some twenty years ago. Congress recognized the need to promote industrial mod- 
ernization and economic growth by enacting the State Technical Services Act of 
1965 (SrS). Based upon the successful agricultural extension model, STS suffered 
from inadequate funding spread thinly across the fifty states. Receiving only three 
years of federal support, the program was unable to produce the needed struc- 
tures — such as an adequate field agent networlr — to ensure success. 

While federal support was terminated, a few States used their own funds to con- 
tinue this model. One well known program is PENNTAP which provides a network 
of industrial extension services based at Pennsylvania State University. The pro- 
gram recently reported that for every dollar spent seventeen dollars were returned 
to the local economy. 

Other successful models exist throughout the country, in various degrees of devel- 
opment and sophistication. Major research universities^ are involved in technology 
transfer and many community colleges provide individual training to meet the 
needs of small businesses. Overall however, these efforts have been fragmented, 
sometimes adhoc and have not fully recognized the potential our pcstsecondary edu- 
cation institutions have in contributing to economic revitalization and international 
competitiveness. 

Earlier this year, this Subcommittee held a field hearing on reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act at the University of Illinois at Champaign. At that time, we 
convened a panel of college and business professionals to discuss the role of higher 
education and economic development. We explored existing models, their successes 
and failures. While much is being done, it is clear that much can still be done to 
promote collaboration between education, business, labor and government. 

The National Higher Education and Economic Development Act attempts to close- 
ly link postsecondary education institutions with local governments, labor, business 
and industry in a coordinated effort to revitalize our local communities. The under- 
lying premise of the Act is that efTective community economic development is. en- 
hanced by the participation of postsecondary education institutions, and that these 
resources must be mobilized in a more systematic and comprehensive manner in 
order to plan, maintain, and attract lasting economic improvement. 

The legislation sets out five areas of support. 

Planning and Research for Economic Development to support activities such as 
the development of joint planning councils to map out shofy and long term strate- 
gies for economic growth and productivity, research and studies to complement local 
planning efforts, activities of applied research to complement local economic devel- 
opment activities; 
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Resource Exchange — to encourage the exchange of faculty and government and 
business experts to support economic development. Activities under this area could 
include the development of resource directories which provide information on facul* 
ty experts and research capabilities, short and long term technical assistance to 
solve specific economic problems and cooperative efforts to pool talents of business 
and higher education. 

Curriculum Development for Economic Growth — to develop curricula in emerging 
manpower fields and curricula for specialized training which meet business and in* 
d us try needs. 

Special Projects- -which are innovative and address broad or national economic 
development issues in the specific areas of: the application of technology research to 
manufacturing aspects of juature industries; the aesigfn and development of univer- 
sity-based technical assistan.e?e centers which will provide an integrated program of 
education, research and technology transfer to business and industry; projects to 
support entrepreneurship training and technical assistance, including support for 
the development of incubator facilities; and projects to develop new approaches or 
complement efforts to explore, expand, and foster opportunities for international 
business and trade. 

Finally, the bill would provide support for the identification and dissemination of 
proven effective models in the areas of postsecondary education and economic devel- 
opment so that others can benefit from these successes. 

Understanding that the most successful efforts are those that are locally designed 
and initiated, the bill will address support in general terms. 

However, to insure collaboration and that the activities proposed are relevant to 
local efforts, applications must be made by a postsecondary education institution 
and at least one of the following organizations: (1) units of state or local govern- 
ments; (2) labor; (3) busin^^ss and/or industry; and (5) non-profit organizations con- 
cerned with economic development. Applications could be submitted by individual 
institutions or by a consortia of postsecondary education institutions. In addition, 
regional approaches to economic development activities would be encouraged. 

The benefits of an initiative in this field will not be immediately realized. This 
bill, like so many considered by this Subcommittee, is part of a long term invest- 
ment. But if we are serious about revitalizing our economy in all areas and main- 
taining our international competitiveness, we must take the initial step. By making 
modest investments, which encourage and link successful collaborations, the founda- 
tion for more ambitious efforts will be established. 

Each Subcommittee member has been given a S3rnopsis of the proposed legislation. 
It is still in the draft stages and we hope to have it completed within the next week. 
I would welcome your comments and suggestions in an effort to forge effective and 
beneficial legislation. 

Thank you. I will be happy to respond to any questions. 



HiGHUGHTS OF THE NATIONAL HiGHEK EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ACT 

OF 1985 



THE CONGRESS finds that the economic vitality and international competitive- 
ness of the United States depends upon utilizing all available resources; that effec- 
tive community economic development is enhanced by the active participation of 
postsecondary education institutions; that there is a need for more systematic and 
comprehensive efforts to link postsecondary education institutions with state and 
local governments, labor, business and industry in order to plan, maintain and. at- 
tract lasting economic improvement; that federal leadership is critical to promoting 
such linkages. 

The purposes of this Act are therefore — 

(1) to stimulate colleges and universities to mobilize more fully their resources to 
overcome problems which impede economic development in the area or region 
which they serve; 

(2) to encourage the involvement of postsecondary education institutions with 
units of government, labor, business and industry and other appropriate organiza- 
tions in the planning, research and development of activities that promote expan- 
sion and retention of local job opportunities; 

(3) to foster linkages which can contribute to a community's overall economic de- 
velopment efforts for retraining and expanding business and industry opportunities 
in the area; 
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(4) to stimulate and augment local initiatives which recognize postsecondary edu- 
cation institutions as important resources and utilize their expertise in addressing 
solutions to overcome economic decline; 

(5) to demonstrate the efiectiveness of new approaches to stimulating economic de- 
velopment involving partnerships of postsecondary education institutions and others 
concerned with economic development and to make those approaches available to 
other areas of the Nation. 



Applications may apply assistance under this Act to support the following ac- 
tivities: 

(a) Planning and Research for Economic Development, including activities of ap- 
plied research to complement local economic development activities; 

(b) Resource Exchange to encourage the exchange of faculty and government and 
business experts to support economic development; 

(c) Curriculum Development for Economic Growth to develop curricula in emerg- 
ing manpower fields and for specialized training that meet business and industry 
needs; 

(d) Special Projects in Economic Growth which address broad or national econom- 
ic development issues, are innovative in their approach and hold promise of applica> 
tion beyond the area served. Specific areas of support under this activitv are: the 
application of technology research to manufacturing aspects of mature industries in 
a region or State; the design and development of university based technical assist- 
ance centers which will provide an integrated program of education, research and 
technology transfer to business and industry; projects to support entrepeneurship 
training and technical assistance; projects to develop new approaches or comple- 
ment efforts to explore, expand and foster opportunities for international business 
and trade. 

(e) In addition, the Secretary is authorized to make a limited number of grants to 
identify and disseminate effective models and techniques which use partnerships of 
postsecondary education institutions and others involved in economic development 
to support lasting economic improvement. 



To be eligible to receive a grant under this Act, applicants must be a postsecond- 
ary education institution and involve one or more of the following organizations: 

(a) local or State units of government 

(b) business and industry 

(c) labor unions or union representatives 

(d) non-profit organizations concerned with economic development in the area to 
be served 

Each application for a grant authorL'^ under this Act, shall be filed with the E'QC* 
retary at such time or times as he may prescribe aiid shall: 

(a) set forth a program of activities which are likely to make substantial progress 
toward achieving the purposes of the Act. 

(b) describe how the plan fits into the overall economic development and or rede- 
velopment plan for the area to be served, contributes to long term economic growth 
and employment opportunities and furthers the goals of the postsecondary educa- 
tion institution; 

(c) provide an effective dissemination strategy to insure that the successful results 
of the activities can be shared with other areas; 

(d) provide assurances that an assessment has been made of federal and state re- 
sources and that these resources are unavailable for the proposed activity; and 

(e) describe the consultation with, and if appropriate coordination with, other Fed- 
eral and State economic development efforts such as the Job Training Partnership 
Act and programs sponsored by the U.S. Economic Development Administration. 



There are authorized to be appropriated for activities supported in (a), (b) and (c), 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1986 and auch sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 
1987, 1988, 1989 and 1990. For acl^^ioti*??. ^described in (d) and (e), there is authorized 
to be appropriated $5,000,000 for Hi^cal year 1986 and suci) sums as necessary for 
fiscal years 1987, 1988, 1989 and 19yO. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you. Dr. Crawford. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MICHAEL CRAWFORD, CHANCELLOR OF 
EASTERN IOWA COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, I also want to thank you for allowing this to be Iowa- 
Illinois day on your subcommittee. We have a close connection be- 
tween those two States, particularly where I sit on the Mississippi; 
and we get along very well. Congressman Hayes, Congressman 
Bruce, if you'll allow me to say this, we get along every day except 
one day out of the year, and that's going to be next month when 
Iowa beats Illinois to go to the Rose Bowl. You may not agree with 
that either, Mr. Chairman. Another one of your Congressmen does. 

Mr. Ford. This is not going to be a premium year at University 
of Michigan. We figured some of the lesser schools ought to have 
an opportunity for a year or two. So we're just sort of coasting for a 
while. 

Mr. Crawford. I see. I don't suspect I ought to argue with that. 

I might mention, Mr. Chairman, also, if Congressman Bruce will 
permit, that I'm delighted that our presentation follows Senator 
Grassley's testimony on cooperative education. The community col- 
leges which I represent as chairman of their Joint Commission on 
Federal Relations, work closely with the Senator and his staff in 
preparing that. I think that clearly title VIII, the section on coop- 
erative education, that there's a very close tie to what Congress- 
man Bruce is presenting here in terms of economic development 
partnerships. 

I'm pleased that Congressman Bruce has asked me to join him in 
this presentation with regard to his plan for fostering partnerships, 
uniting postsecondary education. We hear a lot about partnerships 
between local government units. State government units, business 
and industry, labor unions, nonprofit organizations; and many of us 
across the country are doing this. 

We hear a lot of talk across the country through higher educa- 
tion of the need for this. I can tell you, and I'm proud of the fact, 
that community colleges, as you well know, have spearheaded 
many of these partnerships in their local communities, because we 
are communit}^ based organizations. 

My own institution, through our three community colleges in the 
Eastern Iowa Community College District, one of them Clinton 
Community College locaiiid m Congressman Tauke's district, have 
entered into a number of these partnerships. We administer the 
Job Training Partnership Act. We're involved in a very unique pro- 
gram. 

Iowa has the only statute of its kind, called the Iowa Jobs Train- 
ing Program where we work cooperatively with business and indus- 
try in providing start-up training programs for businesses located 
in Iowa, expanding our new businesses in Iowa. 

We've entered into other kinds of partnerships with the Rock 
Island Arsenal, a Federal installation in the Quad City area, where 
we are doing presently most of the training for that installation in 
cooperation with them. 
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We've worked cooperatively recently with the city of Davenport 
in constructing a facility jointly where they receive funding 
through the Urban Mass Transit Authority to build a ground 
transportation center. We built the second floor on that for our 
downtown urban center and took advantage of that site. It's logical 
for us as a community college, because h bring? commuter students 
on those buses right down to that commuter institution and the 
community college sitting on top of it. 

Those are some examples. We have many others in community 
colleges with local school districts, independent colleges, 4 year uni- 
versities, hospitals, business and industry, YMCA's. I think commu- 
nity colleges are doing that kind of thing, and we need to have the 
incentives through this kind of program to encourage 2 year and 4 
year institutions to get involved with this kind of thing. 

We want to encourage the senior institutions and community col- 
leges to unite in creatmg partnerships. I have one example I'd like 
to share with you as quickly as I possibly can of what I think is an 
excellent example, exemplary, probably not t3rpical, of an institu- 
tion that has really taken the initiative in Alabama, the University 
of Alabama; and in doing so, I think, provides a good example and 
a reason why incentives need to be provided to encourage higher 
education institutions to do this kind of thing. 

Let me give this to you as quickly as I possibly can. When reces- 
sion hit General Motors in Tuscaloosa, AL, no one seemed to know 
what to do. Opened in 1978, the employed workers who assembled 
replacement carburetors, emission control components, and carbu- 
retor service kits. 

When demand for the products plummeted in 1980, nearly one- 
third of the United Auto Workers employees were laid off, but the 
plant still needed to cut back costs significantly to remain competi- 
tive. 

The teams that QM sent in to study the problem did not find so- 
lutions. On August 17, 1982 GM announced it was phasing out the 
plant. With unemployment already 17 percent, Tuscaloosa could ill 
afford the loss of some 200 GM jobs and the almost $7 million a 
year that the plant had been spending on wages aad local pur- 
chases of supplies. 

On the advice of local business leaders, the GM experts decided 
to approach the University of Alabama. By the first week in Janu- 
ary 1983, local industrial developriient boards had agreed to give 
the university a grant of $75,000 to seed research. At that time 
many asked how professors and students could solve problems that 
had stumped GM with all of its expertise. 

The university proceeded to assemble a half dozen colleagues, 
specialists in management, engineering and energy. They were 
asked to review the plant's operations and systems, and see if the 
university could cut operating costs by the $470,000 a year needed 
to save the plant. 

Significant point, I think. Representatives of the university, GM 
and the UAW hammered out a 3 year contract. The university 
agreed to pay GM $470,000 a year for the opportunity to use the 
plant as an applied research facility. That took care of GM's short- 
fall. In return GM pledged $250,000 a year in fellowships and schol- 
arships for the university, regardless of the outcome. As a union 
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concession, plant employees accepted a pay reduction of $55 a 
week. Community colleges were then targeted for the necessary 
training and retraining to help get the plant back on track. 

To make a long story short, in just 8 months the university, 
through its research efforts, achieved a $470,000 savings for GM. 
For its efforts, the university was then guaranteed a minimum of 
$750,000 in scholarships over the life of the contract. In addition, it 
could reasonably assure GM of at least another $500,000 in annual 
savings to come. Each employee was returned $1,600 before Christ- 
mas 1983. 

In other words, those who made the sacrifice through invest- 
ment, in effect, all ultimately benefited. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as chair of the Joint Commission on 
Federal Relations of our two national community college organiza- 
tions, I can report to you that community colleges across the land 
support the Bruce concept. As the Congressman is emphasizing, his 
plan would initiate competitive programs for economic develop- 
ment, and it would require the partnership of a postiiecondary in- 
stitution or consortia of such in every project. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, to even better serve the SVz million 
students in our Nation's community colleges, we encourage your 
support of the Bruce initiative as you consider reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael D. Crawford follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael D. Crawford, Chancellor, the Eastern Iowa 
Community College District 

Mr. Chairman: I am honored and pleased that Cong^'essman Bruce has asked me 
to join him in the presentation of his plan to foster partnerships uniting postsecond- 
ary education institutions and local and state units of government, business and in- 
dustry, labor unions and non-profit organizations. 

Much is heard these days in Washington and throughout the Nation about the 
need for cooperative partnerships. Community colleges have often spearheaded 
these partnerships in their local communities. My own institution in Eastern Iowa 
is involved in many kinds of partnerships. First, we administer the regional Job 
Training Partnership Act program which is representative of the Federal encour- 
agement of private /public partnerships. Second, through support from Iowa's 
unique statute, called the Iowa Jobs Training Program, our institution and many 
other community colleges in Iowa are providing start-up training for workers in 
businesses which want to locate or expand in Iowa. These partnerships are having a 
positive effect on Iowa's economy, on individual private corporations and on the 
lives of individual workers. Third, our institution has trained staff for the Rock 
Island Arsenal, a Federal installation just across the Mississippi River from our dis- 
trict. Fourth, we have joined with the City of Davenport in constructing a new facil- 
ity providing soace for both the Eastern Iowa Community College District and the 
city s Ground Transportation Center supported in part by Federal dollars. We are 
committed to the establishment of partnerships with oUr community and we will 
work aggressively to encourar;e others. 

Community colleges want to encourage our brothers in the senior institutions to 
unite with us in creating partnerships. Have you heard about the university that 
saved the factory? We first heard about it when they approached our community 
colleges to provide the new skills training for the workers. 

When the recession hit GM Tuscaloosa, Alabama no one seemed to know what to 
do. Opened in 1978, the plant employed workers who assembled replacement carbu- 
retors, emission-control components and carburetor«service kits. When demand for 
the products plummeted in 1980, nearly one-third of the United Automobile Work- 
ers (UAW) employees were laid off, but the plant still needed to cut costs signifi- 
cantly to remain competitive. The t«.ar.\: lb at GM sent in to study the problem did 
not find solutions. On A^mst 17, 196:1 v^r,iiounced that it was phasing out the 
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plant With unemployment already 17 percent, Tuscaloosa could ill afford the loss of 
some 200 GM jobs and the almost $7 million a year that the plant had been spend- 
ing on wages and local purchase of supplies. 

On the advice of local business leaders, the GM experts decided to approach the 
University of Alabama. By the first week in January 1983, local i'ldustrial-develop- 
ment boards had agreed to give the university a grant of $75,000 to seed research- 
At that time many asked how professors and students could solve problems that had 
stumped GM with all its expertise. 

The university assembled a half-dozen colleagues— specialists in management, en- 
gineering, energy. They were asked to review the plant's operations and systems, 
and see if the university could cut operating costs by the $470,000 a year needed to 
save the plant. 

Representatives of ihe university, GM and the UAW hammered out a three-year 
contract. The university agreed to pay GM $470,000 a year for the opportunity to 
w 2 the plant as an appli«i-research facility. That took care of GM's shortfall. In 
return GM pledged $250,000 a year in fellowships and scholarships for the univeisi- 
-y» regardless of the outcome. As a union concession, plant employees accepted a 
pay reduction of $55.20 a week. Community colleges were targeted for the necessary 
training and retraining. 

To make a long story short, in just eight months, the university through its re- 
search efforts achieved a $470,000 savings for GM. For its efforts, the university wjas 
then guaranteed a minimum of $750,000 in scholarships ever the life of the contract. 
In addition, it could reasonably assure GM of a least another $500,000 in annual 
savings to come. Each employee was returned $1,600 before Christmas, 1983. 

As Chair of the Joint Commission on Federal Relations cf the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges and the Association of Community College 
Trustees, I can report that the community colleges across the land look favorably 
upon the Brace concept. As the Congressman is emphasizing, his plan would initiate 
competitive programs to help areas adversely affected by changing industrial tech- 
nology and by high unemployment as well as promote economic development for 
rural and agricultural communities. It would require the partnership o?r«. poftsec- 
ondary institution or consortia in every pi-oject. 

Mr. Chairman, to -sven better serve the eight and one-half million students in our 
Nation's community colleges, we encourarre your support of the Bruce initiative as 
you consider reauthorization of the Highe:^' '^ucation Act. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Doctor, I had the pleasure of 
attending the Midwest Governors conference in mid-August. Thir- 
teen Midwestern Governors who are in that association were either 
there or had their representatives there. Listening for 2 days to the 
discussions with the perspective of a member of this committee for 
many years, I was very pleased to notice a virtual consensus 
amongst those Governors, and I'm pleased to say that in both polit- 
ical parties they impress me as the best crop of Midwestern Gover- 
nors we've had in a long time in terms of their understanding of 
the adjoining States and the interdependence of those States, and 
how there are solutions to problems that are much better than 
simply we can get a plant out of your State into our State sort of 
an approach that traditionally was the kind of rivalry that has 
gone on between the Midwestern States. 

It's more now directed to the idea of hew can we develop strate- 
gies that will help us all to improve our economic recovery. As Mr. 
Bruce has indicated, there wasn't a Midwestern Governor there 
who would be willing to acknowledge that his State had indeed re- 
covered, or that it looked very good if nothing was done for long- 
term improvement in the conditions within the State. 

They weren't negative about this. They were looking at it as a 
reality and talking actively about what kind of strategies might be 
developed to cope with this. I was pleased to hear how often they 
mentioned the involvement of the ready supply of fine institutions 
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of postsecondary education that are located in rhe Midwestern 
States. 

There were a number of these universities who made presenta- 
tions to the Governors, and I listened to the kind of questions they 
were getting. They were not how can you help my State, but how 
can you develop with us strategies that v/e can work on that are 
going to help our part of the country, and indeed our country. 

Maybe the tough conditions we've had in the last 5 or 6 years 
have Drought about this awakening process, but I came away very 
much encouraged with the fact that these people not only were 
willing to recognize the problems we have, but wanted to do some- 
thing about them, and the something meant more than simply tin- 
kering with taxes and comp laws and things of that kind, but 
really a broader approach. 

They kept coming back over and over to the fact that they con- 
sidered the institutions of postsecondary education in their States 
to be a very valuable asset and potential partner in not just recov- 
ering but developing a sensible plan for the future in those States. 

Tm not at all surprised that sitting on the Mississippi River you 
get along well with both of the States. We have to be v'^ry careful 
here to make sure that Mississippi doesn't come between the very 
strong members of this committee from each side of that river, and 
I'm always pleased to see anybody come in here and set the exam- 
ple that you can be on one side or the other and it doesn't really 
make that much difference. 

Mr. Crawford. The river, Mr. Chairman, is not nearly as wide 
as some people think. We've become convinced in Iowa, in fact, 
that Chicago is now a part of our State; and we're renaming it, as 
well as some other urban centers around the country. You may see 
a public relations campaign to that respect. 

If I may, your comments, I think, have a lot to do with turf It 
has a lot to do with crossing State boundaries. I think it relates di* 
rectly to the section in Congressman Bruce's presentaliion with 
regard to regions, and the region alization, regional effort of eco- 
nomic development which, I think, clearly we must be doing not 
only within our States but across State boundaries. 

Where I do sit, we can't have a regional economic development 
effort without reaching across that river and including both. 
Within Iowa right now, w/i are dividing the State up into economic 
development regions; and interestingly enough, by the way, using 
the 15 community college districts as those regions. 

That effort is in process. There's no funding behind it, but that 
effort to organize is in process. Then, specifically, in our an a we, of 
course, must go across those lines. I think that is a significant 
point. I think tough times bring people together and allow them to 
erase turf lines and see the better good, in this case, with regard to 
economic development. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Bruce, I'm very much attracted to the 
language of the outline of your proposed bill that yov've provided 
us. Almost immediately it appealed to me that it could be very 
readily wedded to aB a distinct part of title XI of the act, which is 
the Urban ^Grant University Projrram which had as its basis the 
consortia of institutions of various kinds in a given area to do some 
of the f'hipgs that you're talking about here. 
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I think indeed it might provide us with a fleshir i; out of that ap- 
proach that would be more easily understood by the Appropriations 
Committees than title XI has until now, and might in fact provide 
the way for us to start getting some funding. 

So I look forward to working with you on the initiative you've 
taken, and I want to congratulate you and *^ank you for it, and 
also thank you at this time for the fine job you did in setting up 
the hearing at Champaign-Urbana for the committee early in our 
consideration of the reauthorization. Ygu had representatives of 
every type of institution that one might imagine they would find in 
that State, as well as business spokesmen. I believe you had the 
chamber of commerce there, if I'm not mistaken. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes and we had proprietary schools, community col- 
leges and senior institutions. 

Mr. Ford, -^d we had the same thing in Iowa with Mr. Tauke, a 
very fine cross-section of people, a clear indication, if you listen to 
those bearings as we did for several hours, you find that these 
people really were talking about working together with common 
objectives rather than fighting over acitional turf. 

Mr. Brlice. It was Mr. Tauke's hearing that made me do so well, 
Mr. Chairman, because you came back saying what an excellent 
time you had had out there, and I told the staff we had to work a 
lot harder because you had said the week before you had had such 
a wonderful hearing with Mr. Tauke. I thovght we should go out of 
our way to make sure we had a good hearing. You went on and on 
about how well you had done in Iowa. 

Mr. Ford. WgII, thank you, gentlemen, very much for your con- 
tribution today. I would like to now call on Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Qiairmem, and welcome to both of 
you, both sides of the river. 

First of all. Dr. Crawford, I do want to commend you and your 
institutions for the work you already do in the economic develop- 
ment arena. As you indicated, Clinton Community College, which 
is part of your system, is in my district. Recently, when we began 
to try to initiate some economic development efforts in the Clinton 
area, it was Clinton Community College under the great leadership 
of the immediate past president. Dr. Spence, who really kicked off 
that effort and got it underway, and that effort continues. But it 
would not have been undertaken without the initiative of the Clin- 
ton Community College and Dr. spence. 

I have found time and again that the Clinton Community College 
in Clinton and Kirkwood Community College in Cedar Rapids have 
been in the forefront of economic development in those communi- 
ties. 

So I am very encouraged by what the community colleges have 
done in that area, particularly in our State of Iowa. I know that 
you are one of those who has provided leadership. 

What intrigues me about the legislation that is being proposed 
by Congressman Bruce is that it seems to expand that effort to the 
other postsecondary institutions. My own observation is that our 
private institutions, in particular, really have not been very much 
in the forefront of these efforts. I presume that this was part of 
your thinking in putting together this legislation. 
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Do you have any observations about our efforts to encourage pri- 
vate institutions to take on some of these challenges? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, the purpose is re3ily incentive for collabora- 
tion. So if we can encourage the University of Chicago and other 
private universities and private colleges to participate, we would 
have succeeded. There's knowledge on all campuses, and unfortu- 
nately, we haven't had the participation and collaboration we need. 
The University of Illinois in my own State is a leader, but we could 
always do more to join with the othev sister institutions across the 
State of Illinois. 

Mr. Tauke. Have you found out in your discussions with any of 
the private institutions or, Dr. Crawford, any of the institutions in 
your system, why they might be reluctant to participate? Are there 
obstacles that they see that we hsiVe to overcome. 

Mr. Crawford. I think some of them are reluctant, frankly, as 
are community colleges reluctant, becaiAse it's a whole new area, 
and they really haven't explored it, or very simply, it's not a— 
philosophically, it's not a matter of how they view their mission. 
We have that problem with some community colleges across the 
country. 

My reaction to what you're asking is it seems to me that any- 
thing we can do and all the resources that we can possibly call 
upon for the purposes of economic development, everyone will ulti- 
mately benefit. If the community colleges and the independent col- 
leges and the university in Iowa can come together arm in arm and 
really work together for the (sconomic recovery of that State, then 
not only can that happen working jointly with others, but all of 
those higher education institutions in return aie going to beiiefit. 
You know, it's that old philosoph}', if I caa use this to relate to 
that: If you want to succeed in retailing in a department store, you 
build one across the street from anothe; successful department 
store. 

I think, and some of my friends in the community college busi- 
ness disagree with this— I think that I can be— We can be most 
successful in the Eastern Iowa Community College District by join- 
ing arm in arm with St. Ambrose, Marycrest and Mount St. Claire, 
the three private institutions, one in your district, and working 
with them to improve them and they lo improve us, and to do that 
in economic development. 

In our district, St. Ambrose is pri:,'>ently involved in the economic 
development, and we're working viih them. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there a concevrn about the financial investment 
that has to be made in. this kind of a program initially? Is that an 
obstacle? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes, it is bocause in our district we've created 
what we call the Eastern I^5wa Business Industry Center. As you 
know, it's worked with the three colleges. We've put some of our 
resources into that. I recently made a comment to Governor Bran- 
stead's assistant, Doug Gross, who you know quite well 

Mr^ Tauke. An alumnus of my staff. 

Mr. Crawford. He used to be on your staff.— that very frankly, 
unless we got some improved funding at the State level for Iowa's 
community colleges, that I might better put that funding iffto— 
move that person over and have them work for our foundation in 
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terms of private sector funding support, because we mig}^ : / - u- di- 
rectly in terms of dollars bei^eCt. 

So^ yes, it is a problem. 

Mr. Tauke. So it's that dollar trade-off. 

Mr. Crawford. Clearly. I think, a dollar trade-off, plu? ^^kly, 
mme institutions, many institutions, need the incenl: _ think 
that this is really what this project is. It provides thar .^.tiye. It 
provides the focus on economic developme-^,t, and shcwi .ue higher 
edaciition institution t'fiat it really can do that; and with that in- 
costive, then I think they might more ilkoly get involved. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr, Hayes. ThaiAk you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend my 
coU^^Ligue, Representative Teny Bruce, for having the foresight to 
introdlrce, \vhicfc he says he's going to do shortly, the National 
Higher EducatxoTi and Economic D'rvelopm^^'nt Act of 1985. 

I want to announce in advance my support for that piece of legis- 
lation. I think it's necessary. I think that you're somewhat mild in 
your approach to some of the recent statistical data that's been re- 
leased by the Department of Labor in terms of the problem of un- 
employment. I frankly feel that the figures are being played with. 
It's much more serious than they've been willing to admit. I know 
it is in the State of Illinois, as you suggested. 

There are almost 10 million people in this country that are total- 
ly out of work with no prospect for a job in the future unless the 
Government begins to do something about it, as you well know. I 
think this is a step in the right direction. ^ 

For you. Dr. Crawford, I did want to say that I admire the Uni- 
versity of Alabama for taking the initiative to bail out that plant 
down in that section of our country. But being a union negotiator, I 
have to admit that the employees of that plant paid the greater 
price, based on the figures that you gave us. 

You suggested that they gave up $55.20 a week, for which they 
recovered, I think, l,60i) bucks in the form, I guess, of a Christmas 
bonus. If you add the S-year contract which they negotiated up to- 
gether at that tune of $55.20 a week, that's $8,6r%' of which they 
recovered $1,600. So there's a shortfall of $7,000 for ^.hem over a 3- 
year period. j. j , 

General Motors certainly needed no help, but they didn t lose 
^ ty money at all on this transaction, and the University of Ala- 
k^ma, through its scholarship prograni, stands to gain, too. I hope 
some day will come when we find a way to help return the amount 
of sacrifice that those wofkera made. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Crawford, just one question on your administr:4v ion of JTPA. 
Are you the only agency in your area that implemencs JTPA, or do 
you work with a nonprofit corporation? How doos that work? 

Mr. Crawford. Well, we administer it. We le the agency in our 
area administering it, but that doesn't mean that we provide all 
the programs. We're the administrative entity, but a number of 
other agencies, other organizations, nonprofit groups, are involved 
in offering programs as well as us. 
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Mr. McKernan. Do you contract with them to offer those par- 
ticular programs? 
Mr. Crawford. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Is that something that's done fairly commonly 
in your State? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes; 8 of the 15 community college districts in 
our State operated in that fashion. 

Mr. McKernan. Have you found that gives you a better way to 
be involved in job training in the local community? 

Mr, Crawford. No, frankly. In fact, it's made it sometimes more 
difficult for us being the administrative entity, because we work 
through the Private Industry Council, which is a separate entity 
that we work with; but not controlled by the Eastern Iowa Commu- 
nity College District. Frankly, we often are held up for examina- 
tion far more carefully with our applications than others. 

So sometimes we think perhaps we shouldn't be the administrati- 
tive entity, that perhaps we could be doing more program offering, 
which is our primary mission. 

Mr. McKernan. In my State of Maine, it is that way. We have 
the administration done by nonprofits, although the community 
colleges do provide on a contractual basis a number of the pro- 
grams. 

Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ford. Mr. Atkins. 
Mr. Atkins. No questions. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much for your assistance to the com- 
mittee this morning. 

Now we got off track with Lhe schedule of witnesses* 5 see Dr. 
Porter is here now, and Dr. William Harvey, who is scheduled 
later» is facing a time constraint. 

So I would like to call both of them up at the same tirrie, Dr: 
John Porter, president of Eastern Michigan University, ;iod! Dr. 
William Harvey, president of Hampton University. 

Dr. Porter, we had you on this morning with Dr. Cur?\ <j?\- cr*o»> 
erative education, title VIII» and Dr. Curry proceeded e^^M^v,: bo- 
cause we had to change the time around for airplane-;;, i^^ip^zx 
other witnesses. So you can go ahead now with your pivi^Cx'>J;/.ri%^^f, 
if you would. 

Your prepared statement wSI f:?'^ im-^.i%ied in full in the record. 
You may add to it, supplement \ h^^Ji-^it it, or comment on it in 
any way you think would be m^^irX l^^^ y^'Asding to this record. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOiyN ^O&H^^ PRESIDENT, EASTERN 
MICHIGAN ;v>^^^£RSITY 

Mr. Porter. Thank you, Congressn'ian Ford. 

I would like to introduce Ralph Porter, president of the National 
Commission for Cooperative Education, on my left, who I asked to 
join me. Certainly, I'm pleased to have Dr. Harvey join at this 
time. 

Fd like to take a different approach from what the committee 
has heard this morning. I'd like to talk about r^^iiuthorization in 
title VIII from a personal perspective, hecRiMi r ^ h^lieve that the 
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test of effectiveness of any program is whether it makes a positive 
difference. 

Cooperative education hsn made a positive difference at our insti- 
tution, one of the larger, pablic, regional institutions in the coun- 
try with over 20,000 studieiits; 8 years ago, 7 years ago, we were 
having declining enrollments, and the enrollments had been declin- 
ing since 1970. The enrollments were down to around 17,000. 

We said, when I came to the university in 1979, how could we 
make Eastern Michigan University more attracti^^^c^ more distinc- 
tive, and more prosperous? We decided that coofK^rative education 
would be the cornerstone program that would bind the corporate 
world and the educational institution into a richly beneficial col- 
laborative relationship. 

We thought that would make us attractive. We thought that 
would make us distinctive, and we thought it would make us pros- 
perous. Let me say to the committee that we are attractive, we are 
distinctive, and we're prospering. 

Congressman Bill Ford is the Congressman from Eastern Michi- 
gan University, and he can be proud of his institution; because our 
enrollment has increased every year since we established the coop- 
erative education program. 

It has helped us to provide an avenue to the corporate world for 
minority students, something that we hoped would take place. It's 
enabled minority students of our institution to acquire the kinds of 
experiences in the corporate world that we didn t have available 
before entering into this title VIII program. 

We're also a first generation college. Many of our students are 
first generation college-going students. We're a blue-collar universi- 
ty in a blue-collar community, and blue-collar jobs are on the de- 
cline. This has helped us to enable those students to also acquire 
the cooperation experience. 

So we have been just tremendously pleased that title VIII was 
available, and that we could participate. The value and importance 
of cooperative education is demonstrated by the fact that over 70 
percent of all co-op students at our institution are offered perma- 
nent positions on or before graduation. 

The salaries for these students are in the 15 percent higher than 
for those without cooperative education experience. We have suffi- 
cient evidence that each year more employers are n^^niiig to co-op 
as a means of hiring permanent employees. 

The salaries the students earn help pay for their 'education, a 
f^roven factor in student retention. We ve indicated ^hat each of 
our six colleges must be involved in cooperative oduc:^;; kn, the arts 
and humanities, business, education, health and hunkiin services, 
science, and mathmatics, and technology; and in our College of 
Technology, it's required. 

We also, with the help of Ralph Porter, have established in our 
State the Michigan Council for Cooperative Edueaition which will 
enable our State to begin to expand this concept throughout the 
State. We think thev;s very important. 

Finally, the continued growth of Eastern Michigan University 
over the past 6 years in a period of declining enrollments in the 
State as well as nationally, in some instances, in a time of popula- 
tion decreases in southeast Michigan, can in part be attributed to 
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the tremendous success of cooperative education program at our in- 
stitution. 

As we do our sui^vey of entering freshmen, many of them indi- 
catr:*^ ''w5're coming to Eastern Michigan University because we 
know you have a cooperative education program." Cooperative edu- 
cation began at our institution in 1979, and is today the 15th larg- 
est program among the 157 4-year institutions in the Nation that 
offer cooperative education. 

Our program has grown in 7 years from zero to over 900 stu- 
dents', and we're committed to having over 2,500 of our 10,000 re- 
turning juniors and seniors involved in cooperative education. Our 
long-term goal is that every student at our university who wishes 
to co-op will have an opportunity to co-op. 

We've received tremendous support from corporations in south- 
eastern Michigan and northern Ohio in that regard. The prc^am 
has enabled us to establish a comprehensive cooperative education 
program, to design internal procedures that have enabled us to in- 
corporate it into the operations of the university. 

The multiyear $4,860,000 of title VIII demonstration grant fimds 
allowed this to take place. We could not have pulled this off with- 
out the title VIII funding. So we're a success story, and my testimo- 
ny to you this morning, to say that for other universities^ that are 
interested in being responsive to their students who be^ever that 
they have unique student bodies, can do what we did. And I can 
assure them it will make a difference. 

Title yill funds provided credibility for the involvement by our 
academic departments. It was one way for us to get the faculty 
committed and concerned. It provided a framework which enabled 
many faculty members who felt practical work experiences related 
to students' area were desirable^ r^o acquire the resources to work 
with students in a structured manner with approval and monitor- 
ing by the faculty, a faculty that in 1978 would have rejected this 
idea out of hand. 

This idea has become stronger and more widely embraced as the 
three year funding was sustained. 

Title VIII funds allowed for a centralized professional staff to ad- 
minister the program. 

Title VIII funds allowed for contact and interaction with co-op 
professionals from other colleges and universities. 

Title VIII funds enabled the EMU faculty to visit with faculties 
at other institutions involved in co-op, at Northeastern and 
throughout the country. 

Title yin funds allowed us to do extensive internal and external 
marketing, which is absolutely essential to the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Title VIII funds made it possible for on-site visits by professional 
staff and faculty to become a reality. 

FinaHy, title VRl funds allowed us to provide incentives for fac- 
ulty invoiverticnt, an extremely important element in building a co- 
operative education program from ground uj). 

In summary, the title VIII funds made it possible for Eastern 
Michigan University, the home of Congressman Ford, to develop a 
comprehensive cooperative education program and to fully inte- 
grate it into the university system doing business. 
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It has made us unique. It has made us attractive. The program is 
now completely supported by university general funds. 

Because of our experience with title VIII funding, we believe it is 
critical that authorization of title VIII be approved by C^irgress. I 
support what the Senator had to say and what the Cortgi-essman 
had to say before you this morning. 

Tm certain, as I appear before you this morning, that we could 
not have convinced our university community to pick up the Feder- 
al tab from the general fund as a good investment at the time that 
we sought title VIII funding in 1980. Authorizing the funding, even 
without the regular budget for this year, 1985-86, of over a half 
million dollars became a routine action of our board of regents 
without a single question being raised. 

This, to me, is the acid test of the success of the program at our 
university, and certainly a program which we will continue to sup- 
port with general fund money, a program that's now become an in- 
tegral part of our university. 

It has responded to every expectation that we set forth 7 years 
ago. As president of Eastern Michigan University, I'm pleased to 
appear before you to say that our student body, our faculty, our 
community and the corporations are all very supportive; and it's a 
program in which you. Congressman Ford, can be very proud. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. John Porter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. John Porter, President, Eastern Michigan 

University 

As President of a regional higher education institution of over 20,000 students, I 
have identified four critical support systems upon which the future success and dis- 
tinction of the University rests. One of those four support systems is cooperative 
education, including increased involvement with the corporate sector. Cooperative 
education is the cornerstone program that binds the corporate world and the educa- 
tional institution into a mutually beneficial collaborative relationship. 

The value and importance of cooperative education is demonstrated by the fact 
that 70% of all co-op students are offered permanent positions on or before gradua- 
tion. 

Salary offers to these students ar.^ 15% higher than for those without cooperative 
education experience. We have 3uffici?;nt e>ndence that each year more employers 
are turning to co-op as a means of hiring permanent employees. The salaries stu- 
dents earn help pay for their education, a proven factor in student retention. 

The benefits of cooperative ediicatian were also recognized by the Ad Council, 
which selected Cooperative Education an a subject of its 1985 National Ad Cam- 
paign. 

Finally, the continued growth of Eastern Michigan University over the past six 
years, in a period of declining enrollments in-state as well as nationally, and in a 
time of population decreases in Southeast Michigan can, in part, be attributed to 
the tremendous success of the Cooperative Education Program at our institution. 

Cooperative Education began at Eastern Michigan University in 1978 and is today 
the 15th largest program among the 157 four year institutions in the nation that 
offer cooperative education. Our program has grown in seven years from zero to 900 
co-op placemen*^:'.'. Whm we include practice teaching and the related health field 
internships, we are confident that 2,500 of our 10,000 plus juniors and seniors will 
be involved in on-the-job experiences directly related to their field of study at the 
University. This phenomenal growth would not have been possible without Title 
VIII funding, a brief four year? ago. 

Establishment of (1) a comprehensive cooperative education program, (2) the 
design of internal proceduf«s, (3) the development of an employer base, and (4) the 
creation of acceptance within the academic departments takes time and resources. 
The multi-year $860,000 fe<?;erally-funded Demonstration Grant allowed this to take 
place at EMU even during a p*^riod of severe economic recession in our area of the 
state. 
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Title VIII funds provided credibility for involvement by academic departments. It 
provided the framework which enabled many faculty members who felt practical 
work experience related to the students' area of study were desirable to acquire the 
resources to work with students in a structured manner, with approval and moni- 
toring by faculty. This idea became stronger and more widely embraced as the 
three-year funding was sustained. 

Title VIII funds allowed for a centralized professional staff to administer the pro- 
gram and to develop planned expansion into all academic areas in a systematic 
manner. 

Title VIII funds allowed for contact and interaction with co-op professionals from 
other colleges and universities through conferences, workshops and sharing sessions. 

Title VIII funds enabled EMU faculty to visit with faculty at other institutions 
involved in cooperative education and exchange ideas for improvement. 

Title VIII funds allowed us to do the extensive internal and external marketing 
which is absolutelj^ essential to the success of the program. This was especially criti- 
cal early in the Grant when the Michigan economy was depressed. 

Title VIII funds made it possible for on-site visits by professional staff and faculty 
to become a reality. This served to cement relationships between the business com- 
munity and the University. Without this kind of interplay, progress in cooperative 
education would have been minimal. 

Finally, Title VIII funds allowed us to provide incentives for faculty involve- 
ment — an extremely important element in building a cooperative education pro- 
gram fr023 the ground up—and in developing and maintaining the academic compo- 
nent of the program. 

In summary, the Title VIII funds made it possible for Eastern Michigan Universi- 
ty to develop a comprehensive cooperative education program and to fully integrate 
it into the University system of doing business. The program is now completely sup- 
ported by University funds. 

Because of our experience with Title VIII funding, we believe it is critical that 
reauthorization of Title VIII be approved by Congress. 

I am certain that we could not have convinced the University community that 
$500,000 from the general fund was a good investment at the time that we sought 
Title VIII funding in 1980. 

Authorising the funding, even without the regular budget being adopted for 1985- 
o6, became a routine action by the Board of Regents without a single question being 
raised. 

This is the acid test of the success of the program at our University. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Porter, did you want to make a com- 
ment? 

Mr. Ralph Porter. No, sir. I'll be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Ford. Dr. Porter, I'm very pleased ^o hear you give a statisti- 
cal report on this. I've talked with a number of your people out 
there about progress of co-op education, and it's becoming better 
known throughout southeastern Michigan all the time. 

Could you give me quickly an example of some of the kinds of 
companies that you have been able to work arrangements out 
with? 

Dr. Porter. I'd be pleased to send yon a list, but we have stu- 
dents in all of the major automotive plants. We have students in 
plastics and technology plants in Milan and Saline. We have stu- 
dents In high technology plants, EDS and other firms. We have stu- 
dents in Libby-Owens in Toledo. We have students in all of the 
inr\iur accounting firms in southeastern Michigan, Coopers Ly- 
krutid, i^iidersen, Arthur Young. We have students— and what I 
like about the program and its rapid growth is that we're able now 
to place students in small firms. 

At one point in time the assumption was that all of the cooping 
would be in big firms, but we're getting a tremendous response 
from small entrepreneurships, and the firms— well over 500 at this 
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point-— are joining in setting aside the necessary funding and sup- 
port for students to coop from Eastern Michigan University. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Just one question. I was very interested in a state- 
ment of the chancellor from Eastern Michigan University. What is 
the total enrollment at the university? 

Dr. Porter. We have 20,500 students, about 2,000 minorities, but 
about seventeen percent of the minority students are involved in 
coop. That number is continuing to increase. 

Mr. Hayes. Assuming that the worst happened, that the funds 
for title VIII— as we make efforts to reduce this huge $200 billion a 
year annual deficit and these funds are cut off, what would happen 
to this program? 

Dr. Porter. Well, I'm pleased to say that, as you well know. Con- 
gressman Hayes, and certainly, Congressman Ford does, that we 
started this program during Michigan's depression; and I use the 
word depression literally. Most of the people, including Ralph 
Porter and the people at the National Commission said you re 
going to have a tough time pulling this off, because you're not 
going to get any response. 

Our progi'am continued to grow during the period of time, a 4- 
year period when the State of Michigan did not increase the State 
appropriations to our institution one dollar. We have gone through 
that, and we do not now have any Federal support for this pro- 
gram. We have taken the program over. We have invested the nec- 
essary money in running it at a higher level than it was when we 
had Federal money. 

So if the Federal Government were to take some action and 
reduce the program, it wouldn't affect our commitment whatso- 
ever. But I'm here to say that I believe the Congress should reau- 
thorize title VIII, and it should be continued so that other institu- 
tions can have the benefit that we had at Eastern. 

Mr. Hayes. You mentioned a figure of a $860,000 grant, I think. 

Dr. Porter. Yes. That $860,000 grant was allocated to us in 1980, 
and that money ran out in 1984. 

Mr. Ralph Porter. Mr. Hayes, may I supplement the question. 
The Congress has appropriated in the order of $190 million in title 
VIII funds since 1970, which resulted in about 800 new programs 
coming on stream. Now your ';.afc;stion was: What would happen to 
many of these programs if Federal funding were to not be re- 
newed? 

Of those programs 80 percent remain in their incipient stages for 
the very reasons that Dr. Porter has articulated why his program 
was successful with a large grant. There are now comprehensive 
large grants that are being given to fewer institutions, but helping 
to make their programs successful. 

The Federal strategy earlier on was to give out many " *. 
grants, $40,000 to $50,000 ^ants to the institutions. As a result, 
programs did not become institutionalized. You would, therefore, a 
think, have a significant defection of programs at a time when 
budget constraints with the colleges if the Federal funds were cut 
off. I would suggest to you that this would be somewhat tragic 
since, through the efforts of the business community largely, we 
now will have mounted, it was mentioned this morning by Dr. 
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Curry, a national advertising campaign by the Ad Council in New 
York which will amount to somewhere close to $35 million worth 
of advertising on behalf of cooperative education. 

So there's going to be significant heightening of awareness. The 
blunting of growth of co-op in the past has been due to lack of 
knowledge about it. We now are going to have knowledge about it. 
Those programs that are on stream are going to continue to need 
help to break through that what we call margin of— critical margin 
of economy; economies of scale is the term I was looking for. For- 
give me. We do need to continue the authorization so that pro- 
grams that are already in existence continue to seek larger funds 
to break through that economic plane, if you will; and the knowl- 
edge will be out there, I think, and the desire on the parts of stu- 
dents and parents and employers to have the program expand, and 
to emulate the success of Eastern Michigan that h£is gone over 
these last 4 years due to title VIII. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. I do want to comi -nd Dr. 
Porter for the success they've had in Eastern Michigan University. 
I believe that main base is in Ypsilanti or s^newhere around that 
area, isn't it? 

Dr. Porter. That's right. 

Mr. Hayes. I hope you have continued success. I have some rela- 
tives that have gone to that university. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. I'm going to check on those relatives before the elec- 
tion, Charles. Thank you very much. Dr. Porter. I would like to 
state for the record that you have contributed more time and effort 
to this reauthorization than any other single college or university 
president in the country, and I'm particularly pleased to have that 
happen when I now have the pleasure of actually having ths uni- 
versity campus located wthin my district, thanks to the new lines 
that they drew a few years ago. 

I think, as a matter of fact, we have some kind of a pending ar- 
rangement that's being worked out with your coop people for my 
Ypsilanti office. I don't know how far that has progressed, to have 
someone work for Dee Dogan over there, but I want to let you 
know. 

I was talking to a couple of your people yesterday for a little 
while, and I told them that you were a regular star during these 
proceedings, and that you've been watching it very closely from the 
very beginning. They wanted me to reassure them that eastern 
Michigan was going to be properly taken care of, of course; but I 
told them that you had a reputation that went far beyond Ypsilan- 
ti that we we're taking advantage of. 

We appreciate having you as a resource and as a person who has 
put this extra effort into our efforts in reauthorization. 

Dr. Porter. Thank you. Congressman. 

Mr. Ford. I want to thank you again. 

Dr. Harvey, our colleague, Mr. Dymally, wanted to be here to 
welcome you this morning, and he's been detained. I guess he's 
tryrn? to get back here from someplace. Oh, he's in India? Well, 
he'\} a little remote from the committee at the moment. 

He wanted me, on his behalf, to welcome you here and extend 
his apologies for not being able to be here himself to welcome you 
in person. He gave me a formal statement on not only an introduc- 
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tion to you but on the legislative history or, if you will, lack of leg- 
islative history of the program that you re going to talk about. 

Without objection, I'll place in the record at this point the re- 
marks of Mr. Dymally. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Mervyn M. Dymally follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Mervyn M. Dymally, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of California 

minority institutions science improvement program — A BACKGROUND PAPER 

The Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program (MISIP) is designed to 
give minority students (American Indian, Alaskan Native, Black, Hispanic, Pacific 
Islander or other ethnic group underrepresented in science and engineering) greater 
access to science and engineering careers via government support. 

Legislative background 

Authority for the creation of MISIP is found in Section 3(aKl) of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950. However, the program did^ not come into existence 
until April of 1971, when the National Science Board officially sanctioned it as part 
of the College Science Improvement Program (COSIP). The program was suDse- 
quently approved by Congress as a line item in appropriations and funded at $5.0 
million for FY 1972. 

The program originally targeted black colleges, who enrolled 55% of the minority 
student population in 1970. These colleges are poorly financed and need help in all 
areas, espyecially engineering and sciences where minorities are poorly represented 
in the professional world. At its onset, the object of this program was not only to 
increase the number ol minorities pursuing these careers but also to improve sci- 
ence instruction and faculty participation in scientific research. 

The National Science Foundation's (NSF) Budget Submission to Congress for FY 
1972 described the basis for the program as follows: 

This program will be part of the overall Federal progfram to assist predominantly 
black institutions. 

Students served by these inotitutions represent a large untapped reservoir of 
talent with respect to the scientific professions. 

Many (students) come from CfConomically disadvantaged families, have experi- 
enced the hardships of living in a deprived environment and have received inad- 
equate academic preparation. For these reasons they are often poorly prepared for 
the experience of higher education. 

With improved science education (some of it preprofessional), graduates will be 
>etter informed citizens and will be able to make a greater contribution to Societ/s 
pool of trained manpiower. 

It (the program) will significantly improve and enhance the science education pro- 
grams of these institutions and expand the career options available to students at- 
tending these institutions. 

This program will be open to all predominantly black academic institutions 
(except two year colleges) with a potential for improving their science programs. 

The program will provide selective support, based on opportunity of greatest 
impact, for a variety of science oriented projects designed to develop better trained 
faculty, improved course materials and equipment, and other items required to up- 
grade the science activities of these institutions. 

Some adversaries questioned the program in its targeting on the basis of ethnic 
background and that that exclusion may hinder equal access to federal funds. How- 
ever, through C6r:gre8sional hearings, this was determined not to be the case. The 
proponents of the r-fogram prevailed and COSIP was first funded for $5.0 million in 
FY 1972. 

The MISIP ob^sctives have remained constant throughout its histoiy, but the 
means to achieve its goals^ have expanded since its commencement in 1972. For in* 
stance, by 1975, the guidelines were revised to include all 2- and 4-year colleges with 
a majority of minority students instead of iust those that are historically black. And 
in order to give greater flexibility in achieving the goals, grant categories were 
broadened from Institutional grants at the beginning, to include Cooperative grants 
in FY 1974; Design projects in FY 1D77; and Special projects in FY 1979. 

When the formation of th«3 Department of Education was approved, the transfer 
of MISIP was of concern to tho science and education communities alike. Many op- 
posed the transfer of education programs with NSF for fear that science education 
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would no longer coordinate well with research activities. Charles Saunders, on 
behalf of the American Council on Education (ACE), stated during Senate hearings 
on February 6, 7, and 8, 1979: 

A staff in a separate department, isolated from the Foundation's research envi- 
ronment, in our view, would neither bring the same perceptions and experiment to 
those programs nor attract the quality of experienced individuals drawn to them by 
the unique research environment of the Foundation. 

On the other hand, the OfHce of Science and Technological Policy (OSTP) even 
though they agreed that NSF should still have a hand in science education pro- 
grams, favored the transfer; 

Clearly, science programs with a Department having so many elements needed to 
be carefully organized. A broadly based Department would facilitate the tvpe of 
functional organization that is desirable. This Office will participate in planning 
and effecting transfers of science education programs to assure an orderly transi- 
tion. 

PSTP believed that the Department of Education could accomplish the goals in 
mind for the vanous science improvement programs. 

In generaJ, OSi.P's main concern was in implementing science education with 
greater concentration in the education aspect. This was especially true where mi- 
norities and womcrn were involved. Transferring the science education division of 
the National Science Foundation, OSTP believed, would improve knowledge dissemi- 
nation, new educational technologies and teacher and special assistance programs. 

In order t» resolve these conflicting positions, a compromise was reached. The sci- 
ence education programs were transferred to the Department -f.T Education but NSF 
retained its broad statutory authority for support of science -x::ication. Therefore, if 
any of the programs were poorly handled, this statutory ui,''i)crity would allow the 
program(s) to be retransferred with relative ease. MISIP was ofHcially transferred 
to the Department of Education by Section 304(aXl) of the Department of Educaticn 
Organization Act of 1980. This transfer did not include a transfer of funding author- 
ity. Therefore, Section 406 A(2) of the General Education Provision Act (GEPA) was 
used to authorize $5.0 million in appropriations for MISIP for FY 1981 

Funding for MISIP remained at $5.0 million from FY 1972 through FY 1981. In 
FY 1982 it was reduced to $4.8 million and remained at that level until Congress 
raised it back to %5.0 million in FY 1985. The chart below shows the amount and 
number of grants given for FY 1984 and FY 1985. However, these figures are in cur- 
rent dollars (not adjusted for inflation). Therefore, the funding levels have been sub- 
stantially reduced in real dollars. In other words, it would take approximately $12 4 
million to sustain the FY 1972 programs in 1984. Even with this reduction in buying 
power, many advancements have been made in reaching the goals of improving pre- 
dominantly minority institutions in science education, research, and competitive 
status for other science education grants not specifically intended for minority 
based programs. 

MISIP FUNDING BY PROJECT TYPE 



Project type ^^cal year Fiscal year 

1984 1985 



Institutional: 

Number of projects Ig j|5 

Average award Z~ZIZ $231,438 $216,667 

„ , Totaltunds $3,703,000 $3,250,000 

Design: 

Number of projects _ 3 

Average award .'"„.' i.LILZIZ"'Z - $16 667 

Total funds _ $50ooo 

Special; 

Number of projects 20 18 

Average award [ZZ $54,850 $55,556 

Jota' ^unds „ $1,097,000 $1,000,000 

Cooperative: 

Number of projects _ 2 

Average award ZZZZZZZZZ - $350 000 

Total funds _ $700 OOO 

Total: 

Numbe/ of projects 35 33 

Average award ZZZZZZZZZZ $133,333 $131,579 
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MISIP FUNDING BY PROJECT TYPE-Continued 



Project type 


Fiscal irear Fiscal year 
1984 1985 


Total funds 


$4,800,000 $5,000,000 


Source: Department ot Education. Justifications of Appropriation Estimate: 


for Committees on Appropriations: FY 1986, p. 141. 



Current program 

MISIP give grants to institutions where minorities make up at least 50% of the 
student body. Generally this includes 2- and 4-year accredits 1 institutions. However, 
non-profit scientific organizations, societies and all accredited collef^es and universi- 
ties can be eligible for MISIP grants if they provide in-service training for faculty 
from eligible minority institutions. These grants are used to advance their science 
education in one or more areas. 

Allowable uses of the grants include: 

1. improving the quality of preparation of undergraduate students for graduate 
work or careers in science; 

2. improving access of undergraduate minority students to careers in sciences, 
mathematics and engineering; 

3. improving the access for pre-college minority students to careers in science and 
engineering through community outreach programs conducted through eligible mi- 
nority colleges and universities; 

4. improving the capability of minority institutions for self assessment, manage- 
ment and evaluation of their science programs and dissemination of their results; 
and 

5. improving the existing capability of minority institutions in the areas of plan- 
ning and implementation of science programs, so that they will achieve parity to 
compete more effectively in assistance programs not specifically intended for minor- 
ity groups or institutions. 

To meet these objectives, the Secretary of Education awards four different t3T>e8 
of grants: Institutional, Cooperative, D^ign projects, and Special projects. Given 
below is the intisnded uses and maximum funding levels for FY 1985 for each of the 
four categories. 

Institutional grants, given to individual minority institutions, enable grantees to 
prepare minority students for careers in science through a comprehensive science 
improvement plan. For FY 1985 funding, the maximum individual Institutional 
project grant is $300,000 for 36 months. 

Cooperative grants, targeted at groups of non-profit, accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, help institutions join forces to succeed in improving science education coin- 
cidental with the goals of the institutional grant. The maximum grant in FY 1985 is 
$500,000 for each 36 month project. 

Design projects, aimed at institutions that lack planning capabilities, aid in long- 
range development of science education including training personnel and developing 
management and evaluation systems. In FY 1985, $20,000 is the maximum given in- 
dividual 12 month projects. 

Special projects, given to not only eligible minority institutions but also to outside 
institutions providing needed services to eligible minority institutions, look to im- 
prove science and engineering training or research potentiality. Among the activi- 
ties audiorized for funding are seminars, workshops, conferences, faculty training, 
research, visiting scientist programs, preparation of science learning activities 
beyond Uiose usually available to minority undergraduates, precollege science activi- 
ties, and other similar activities designed to reduce barriers to minority students' 
entry into sciences. For FY 1985, the maximum individual Special project grant is 
$150,000 for 24 months. 

Prospective recipients of these awards must submit an application which includes, 
among other things, a narrative explaining the intended uses of the funds and pro- 
viding and overview on the proposed project. This part of the application contains 
seven areas in which the institution is judged. They include: 

1. Backround — specjilc problem being addressed; 

2. Methods, Materials and Procedures — activities, instruments, techniques, and 
statistical analysis being used, as well as, key prqject personnel and consultants; 

3. Objectives--zs related to MISEP grants; 

4. Evaluation P/an— determination of the degree of accomplished objectives; 
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5. Expected Outcomes and Dissemination P/arw— derivation of results and their 
distributions; 

6. Scientific and Educational Value of Proposed Project — relationship to present 
science education and potentiality to future contributions; and 

7. Institutional Support of the Project — statement of endorsement and contribu- 
tion to institutional goals from the chief executive. 

Other criteria used for the selection process include: description of the institution 
and a summary of the objectives; curriculum biographies of key personnel and con- 
sultants; and a summary of any previous science education awards. Through this 
selection process* the Secretary of Education awards grants according to the limita- 
tions for the various types of projects to institutions eligible for these grants. 

The program objectives originally devised by the National Science Foundation 
were expanded into specific types of programs created by individual colleges and 
universities receiving grants. These include: Outreach programs, Instructional Im- 
provement, and Enrichment and/or Remediation. 

Outreach programs encourage minority students to enter a science or engineering 
curriculum. Since role models are few, many minority students fail to consider these 
fields. Unlike some of the other specific programs, the Outreach programs are large- 
ly an after effect and many times MISIP funds do not finance the program. After 
the grantee receives funding for a program and that program is successfully com- 
pleted, the college that establishes a self-supporting system expands the system 
through the Outreach program. The Outreach program involves high school stu- 
dents and teachers in better preparation for science education at postsecondary in- 
stitutions through workshops and seminars. 

Instructional Improvement is devoted to course development and laboratory devel- 
opment and improvement. When an institution received more than one grant, the 
first was used to upgrade the facilities and the succeeding grants were used to devel- 
op computer centers and to expand the science curriculum. Results from using 
funds for both laboratory equipment and course development were the most signifi- 
cant. Less decisive results were seen when funds were used for either laboratory 
equipment or curriculum development. 

Enrichment and/or Remediation projects, help prepare college and high school 
students complete college-level courses in science and mathematics. Many different 
approaches are used to accomplish this goal. Computers help in remedial assistance 
at Learning Centers using audio-visual aids to promote and enrich students' interest 
in given fields. To date, the Centers are not well developed because of poor integra- 
tion of course material into the computer remediation system. Other approaches 
under the enrichment and remediation programs are student-to-student tutorials 
and special experimental projects carried out under faculty supervision. The out- 
come of these projects is uncertain, but apparently they are working since the 
schools are continuing and broadening their use. 

Mr. Ford. You may proceed. Your prepared statement will be in- 
serted into the record at this point, and you can add to it, supple- 
ment it, comment on it in any way you feel would be most illumi- 
nating to the record. 

Mr. Harvey. Hiank you very much. 

Chairman Ford, members of the committee, it's a distinct pleas- 
ure for me to address this committee's hearing on the status of 
education in science, mathematics, and technology for minority stu- 
dents. It's necessary to realize at the onset the grave dimensions of 
this problem, if actions are to be taken swiftly and effectively to 
confront it. 

In 1984 only 6.6 percent of the Nation's freshman students — and 
that's all of the Nation's freshman students — indicated that they 
had an interest in a career in science. This figure represents a sig- 
nificant decline since 1975. Against this national backdrop of de- 
clining interest in science careers, it is not surprising, as the Na- 
tional Science Foimdation founds that minority students in particu- 
lar are conspicuously absent in careers in science and math. 
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Blacks make up actually only 2 percent of the work force. Suffice 
it to say that we as a nation, Mr. Chairman, can ill afford to ignore 
the magnitude of this problem. 

As this committee, and indeed this administration, consider ap- 
propriations for scientific research and training, they must be 
mindful of the fact that America can only maintain its important, 
although very, very fragile, competitive edge if it unhesitatingly 
provide the resources to identify and to develop these individuals 
who pf ssess the capabilities for and the interest in these critical 
disciplines. 

If Aiaorica is to perform and to compete at peak capacity, it 
simply cannot ignore the largely untapped pool of minority stu- 
dents who remain unexposed to and untrained in vital areas that 
constitute one of this nation's highest priorities. 

The young men and women who comprise this untapped national 
resource must be prepared in learning environments that encour- 
age and reward scientific research, creativity, inquiry, and, most 
importantly, hard work. It is projected that by the year 2020, 40 
percent of the American populace will be people whom we current- 
ly classify as minorities. Where will the best scientific and mathe- 
matical minds of this subpopulation be trained? Where are the well 
equipped spawning grounds of scientific inquiry that will justly 
welcome them and challenge them on to greater intellectual 
heights? 

I am confident that some of the historical black colleges and uni- 
versities are and can be those training grounds of academic excel- 
lence. Yet we are not so quixotic as to imagine that this possibility 
can become a reality without adequate funding from a variety of 
sources. 

It is against this backdrop that I am proposing the establishment 
of several programs which will serve to attract minority students 
and to enhance the sciences for literally a generation of minority 
students. These activities include the continuation of existing pro- 
grams of Minority Institutional Science Improvement Program, the 
initiation of minority science incentive grants, the establishment of 
three Centers for Excellence in Science, and the establishment of 
intensive science studies programs designed to increase the pool of 
science and math teachers in the junior and senior high schools. 

It is my judgment that a firm legislative base should be devel- 
oped for all of these programs; and if that is the case, it can be ac- 
complished under the programmatic umbrella of MISIP. I suggest 
MISIP as the vehicle, because it has a defined comprehensive mis- 
sion in science and a targeted constituency. It is a prestigious and 
uniquely qualified program which requires direct involvement of 
staff who have training and expertise in science as well as familiar- 
ity with the particular problems of minority students. 

Now for my recommendations. 

The most pressing need that I see in the minority science arena 
today is the lack of a significant number of minority persons in the 
talent pool. Not only do we need more people for the obvious bene- 
fits derived from teaching, research, and guidance, but also for the 
very important role model and mentoring that the training of 
these prospective young people need. 
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It is interesting to note that in a 1977 study of American Nobel 
Prize winners in science and math, it was found that the one con- 
stant that they all shared was the existence of a mentor to guide 
them and to encourage them throughout their training and profes- 
sional pursuits. 

Before this type of successful mentoring can take place, there 
must be a significant increase in the number of minority math and 
science teachers who would serve as positive role models for these 
aspiring students. To combat this problem, I recommend the estab- 
lishment of 1,000 minority science incentive grants per year for mi- 
nority students who desire to enroll in teacher preparation pro- 
grams of math or science. These awards could be allocated on a 
graduated scale of up to, say, $2,500 per year, depending on the 
cost of the particular college or university. 

Under the terms of these programs, the graduating high school 
seniors would be provided these annual, renewable stipends. If they 
continued in the program and graduated, then the recipients may 
opt for paying it back through the Internal Revenue Service, if at 
all possible. 

Through this mechanism, we can create a viable new wave of 
academic mentors and role models for succeeding generations. 

My second recommendation calls for the establishment at histori- 
cally black colleges of three Centers for Excellence in Science over 
the next 3 years, with the establishment of one per year. Each 
center would concentrate on a different scientific arena. There 
would be a center for marine and environmental science, a biomed- 
ical research center, and an engineering and space center. 

Each center would be required to conduct meaningful research, 
to offer a bachelor's and master's degree program, in collaboration 
with a particular academic department, provide cooperative out- 
reach relationships with other entities in the area, identify 20 to 25 
high schools in a 4- or 5-State region, and to develop models and 
conduct activities designed to strengthen the science programs at 
these institutions. 

Such centers could have a distinct impact on solving some of this 
Nation's most pressing needs and problems. The Center for Marine 
and Environmental Science would concentrate on matters involv- 
ing fisheries, pollution problems, management of shorelines, deep 
sea mining, atmospheric monitoring and control, and the like. 

The Engineering and Space Center would be involved in comput- 
er-based scientific research involving space and weapons ^jrstems, 
support systems for our space needs, laser beam activities, and 
other such items such as fuel combustion. 

The Biomedical Research Center would primarily be involved in 
the study of disease with a particular emphasis on contributions 
that could be made from the standpoint of genetics, biochemistry, 
and related disciplines. 

My third recommendation is to establish 10 intensive science 
studies programs on minority campuses for a period of 10 years. To 
create interest, to encourage pursuit, and to enable success, pro- 
grams must be initiated that provide students the environment 
that nurtures the curious mind, provide meaningful ex;teriences, 
builds self-confidence, and reinforces the fact that they will have 
opportunities to pursue and to excel. 
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It is wdth this in mind that I recommend one aspect of the inten- 
sive scientific studies program should be geared to post-seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade students, to have institutes on black col- 
lege campuses. These young, budding scientists would be invited to 
each of the 10 locations to engage in lectures, seminars, and hands- 
on learning experiences which would further develop their scientif- 
ic potential. 

The second component of the proposed intensive scientific studies 
program would be programming to retrain and upgrade the skills 
of science and mathematics teachers. This program would consist 
of 1 or 2 years of graduate study leading to a master's degree, 
which would either prepare nonscience and mathematics instruc- 
tors to cross over to teaching in these disciplines and upgrade the 
skills of current science and mathematics teachers through curricu- 
la focusing on newly developed and state-of-the-art instructional 
methods. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary I am proposing that in the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act the Congress provide a major 
boost to scientific training for minority students over a 5- to 10- 
year period. 

My recommendations would affect junior and senior high school 
students, undergraduates, and master's level professionals. Such 
legislation, accompanied by funding authorization, would positively 
impact a generation of minority students as they worked with 
those from the majority community to continue the solid founda- 
tion that is so necessary for our future economic and security 
needs. 

Without science and technology, we would soon become a second- 
rate nation. Utilizing the talents of all of our citizenry would pro- 
vide productive vehicles for our continued, competitive edge. 

In closing I would like to quote what I think is an appropriate 
remark from the testimony of Dr. Keyworth, Science Adviser to the 
President, who appeared before this House committee last Febru- 
ary. He said: 

Our leadership in science is fragile, extremely fragile. That should concern us 
deeply, because science plays the same role for technology as a foundation does for a 
house. Neither structure nor modem industries can exist without those bases of sup- 
port. And today depend — far more than most people realize — on our preeminence in 
science to enable us to exploit technology and maintain our economic and national 
security. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
we must utilize the talens and energies of all of our citizens. The 
times demand it; and the nation needs it. 

This concludes my prepared remarks, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
pleased to respond to questions from you or Mr. Hayes. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. William B. Harvey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Wiluam R. Harvey President, Hampton UNiVERsrry, 

Hampton, VA 

It is a distinct pleasure for nie to address this committee's hearings on the status 
of Education in Science, Mathematics and Technology for minority citizens. I want 
to take this opportunity to highlight some of the challenges and questions posed by 
Educators and Practitioners in Science and Mathematics T^ho liave confronted this 
issue on a regular basis. In so doing, my e^orts will be to ^^dress the problem of the 
underrepresentation of minority students in these disciplines and to discuss some of 
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the practical ramifications, particularly as they affect the economic growth and sta- 
bility of our Nation. 

It is necessary to realize at the outset, the grave dimensions of this problem, if 
actions are to be taken swiftly and effectively to confront it. In 1984, only 6.6% of 
the Nation s freshman students indicated that they intended to pursue careers in 
Science. This figure represents a significant decline since 1975. Against this national 
backdrop of declining interest in science careers, it is not surprising to find, as the 
National Science Foundation reported, that minority students in particular are con- 
spicuously absent in careers in science and mathematics. This 1982 report revealed 
that individuals classified as minorities made up approximately 5.1 percent of tae 
work force of employed scientists and engineers, with blacks representing only 2.0 
percent of the work force. I hasten to add that a wide range of professionals includ- 
ing engineers, mathematical scientists, computer specialists, life scientists, and 
physical scientists were included in this analysis. A similar study released in 1984 
by the American Council of Education notes no appreciable change in minority rep- 
resentation in Science careers. Suffice it to say at this point that we, as a nation, 
can ill afford to ignore the mag^nitude of the problem. 

Currently, America is involved in an international competition for technological 
leadership. It is doubtful that today's average citizen ancT today's college students 
realize how the Nation's economic progress and our national security are related to 
this specialized leadership. Moreover, American business and industry are relent- 
lessly challenged by other nations who fully acknowledge the importance of a strong 
science and technology base to yield the collective competence and talent needed to 
compete at the international level:. 

Mr. Chairman, as this committee and this administration consider appropriations 
for scientific research and training, they must be mindful of the fact that America 
can only maintain its important, albeit fragile, competitive edge if it unhesitatingly 
provides the resources to identify and to develop those individuals who possess the 
capabilities for and the interest in these critical disciplines. If America is to perform 
and to compete at peak capacity, it simply cannot ignore the largely untapped pool 
of minority students who remain unexposed to and untrained in vital areas that 
constitute one of its foremost priorities. The young men and women who comprise 
this untapped national resource must be prepared in learning environments that 
encourage and reward scientific research, creativity and, most importantly, hard 
work. Yet, I shudder to imagine how many career aspirations are short-circuited by 
underpreparation at the pre^iollegiate level and by the uncertainty regarding pros- 
pects of support for research. I need not articulate for this body the damages 
brought about by stop-and-go funding and by budgetary cutbacks that, even today, 
threaten to roll back the educational progress that has been realized in previous 
years. 

I would argue that the Federal government and the American people at large 
ha^e a clear and certain stake in the education of its minority students. I strongly 
sup^port the wisdom of investing in this area, if for no other reason than the enor- 
rno^ and productive "human capital" it will yield. It is projected that by the year 
2020, 40% of the American populace will be people whom we currently classity as 
minorities . Where will the best scientific and mathematical minds of this subpo- 
pulation be trained? Where are the well-equipped spawning grounds of scientific in- 
quiry that will justly welcome them and challenge them on to greater intellectual 
hei^ghts? I am confident that some of the Historically Black Colleges are and can be 
those training grounds of academic excellence. Yet, we are not so quixotic as to 
imagine that this possibility can become a reality without adequate funding from a 
variety of sources. 

It is against this backdrop that I am proposing the establishment of several pro- 
grams which will serve to attract minority students and to enhance the sciences for 
a generation of minority students. Some of the suggestions encompass tried and true 
methods, while others are innovations. All involve the tenants of high quality, com- 
petitiveness, j^d achievement. I further propose that the funding for these pro- 
grams should be made available, on a competitive basis, to the traditional Black Col- 
leges as they are poised with the exprtise, location and historical commitment to 
accomplish the objectives competently and efficiently. These activities include the 
continuation of existing programs of the Minority Institutional Science Improve- 
ment Program (MISIP), the initiation of Minority Science Incentive Grants (MSIG), 
establishment of three Centers for Excellence in Science (CES), and the establish- 
ment of Intensive Science Studies Programs (ISSP) designed to increase the pool of 
science and math teachers in the junior and senior high schools. 

It is my judgment that if a firm legislative base were developed, all of these pro- 
grams can be accomplished under the programmatic umbrella of the Minority Insti- 
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tutional Science Improvement Program (MISIP). I suggest MISIP as the vehicle be- 
cause it has a defmed comprehensive mission in science and a targeted constituency. 
It is a prestigious and uniquely designed program which requires direct involvement 
of staff who have training and expertise in science as well as familiarity with the 
particular needs of minority students. Currently, MISIP does not have a statutory 
base other than the National Science Foundation Act of 1950. The appropriations 
authorization was transferred to the Department of Education b^^ Section 304 of the 
Department of Education Organization Act. Enabling legislation incorporating these 
recommendations would be tremendously important. 

The most pressing need that I see in the minority science arena today is the lack 
of a significant number of minority persons in the talent pool. Not only do we need 
more people for the obvious benefits derived from teaching, research, and guidance^ 
but also for the very important role modeling and mentonng in the training of pro- 
spective young scientists. 

It is interesting to note that in a study of American Nobel Prize winners in scf- 
ence and mathematics, Zuckerman (in 1977) found that the one constant they all 
shared was the existence of a mentor to guide them and to encourage them through- 
out their training and professional pursuits. This salient research suggests a need 
for dynamic programming which would match prospective science and math m^'ors 
with practicing scientists and mathematicians. Such mentoring should extend as far 
down as resources allow, but certainly into the middle school range. 

Before this type of successful mentoring can take place, there must be a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of minority math and science teachers who would serve 
as positive role models for these aspiring students. To combat this problem, I recom- 
mend the establishment of 1,000 Minority Science Incentive Grants (MSIG) per year 
for minority students who desire to enroll in teacher preparation programs of math 
or scienca These awards could be allocated on a graduated scale up to say $2,500 
per year, depending on the cost of the particular college or university. 

Under the terms of this program, graduating high school seniors would be provid- 
ed annual and renewable stipends or tuition credits to support their collie educa- 
tion. For each year of funding received, these students would be required to teach 
two years of mathematics (or science) in a junior or senior high school serving a 
minority community. If, upon graduation from collie, these recipients opt for alter- 
native (nonteaching) careers, all received funds would be repayable and collectible 
through the Internal Revenue Service, if neceasai^. 

Here again, the objective for such a program is to provide suitable inducements 
for prospective teachers to enter the field. While funding for such a program may 
not be necessary or prudent over an extended period of time, a short-range funding 
commitment of 10 years would provide immediate benefits with probable long-term 
consequences. Through this mechanism we can create a veritable new wave of aca- 
demic mentors and role models for succeeding generations. This modest investment 
will yield long-range results which could elevate the quality and quantity of mathe- 
matics and science education (for this underserved population) for years to come. 

My second recommendation calls for the establishment, at Historically Black Col- 
leges, of three Centers for Excellence in Science (CES) over the next three years, 
with the establishment of one per year. Each center would concentrate on a diffei^ 
ent scientific area. There woula be a Center for Marine and Environmental Science, 
a Biomedical Research Center, and an Engineering and Space Center. Each center 
would be required to conduct meaningful research, to offer a bachelor and master's 
degree program, in collaboration with an academic department within the college or 
university and to provide cooperative outreach relationships with other entities in 
the area of the particular center. As an example, Hampton University is within 5 
minutes of NASA's Langley Research Center, the new Continuous Electron Beam 
Accelerator Facility (CHEBAF), and numerous military bases and federal installa- 
tions. Another component Of each center would be to identify 20-25 high school in a 
four or five state region, and to develop models and conduct activities designed to 
strengthen the science programs at these institutions. ^ ^ 

Such cente*^ could have a distinct impact on solving some of this nation s most 
pressing needs and problems. The Center for Marine and Environmental Science 
would concentrate on matters involving fisheries, pollution problems, management 
of shore lines, deep sea mining, atmospheric monitoring and control, and the like. 
The Engineering and Space Center would be involved m computer-based scientific 
research involving space and weapons systems, support ^tems for our space needs, 
laser beam activities and other such items as fuel combustion problems. The Bio- 
medical Research Center would primarily be involved in the study of disease, with a 
particular emphasis on contributions that could be made from the standpoint of ge- 
netics, biochemistry and related disciplines. Activities in the biomedical center will 
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reinforce existing programs such as the Minority Access to Research Careers Under- 
g-aduate Honors Program (MARC) and the Minority Biomedical Research Support 
Program (MBRS). Combined with a nearby Veterans Administration Medical Center 
and a teachmg hospital in a nearby medical school, some extremely important re- 
search activities would take place. 

third recommendation is to establish ten Intensive Scientific Studies Pro- 
grams (ISSP) on minority campuses for a period of ten years. To create interest, to 
encourage pursuit, and to enable success, programs must be initiated that provide 
students the environment that nurtures the curious mind, provides meanin^ul ex- 
periences, builds self-confidence and reinforces the fact that they will have opportu- 
nities to pursue and to excel. 

To nurture these curious minds, students must be exposed to scientific phenome- 
non at early ages and must have educational experiences that are meaningful and 
real. They must be given the opportunity to build functional models of the phenom- 
ena of science. Such activities virill have the effect of sustaining student interest 

It is with this in mind that I recommend that one component of the intensive sci- 
entific studies program should be geared to post-seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
summer institutes, on Black college campuses. These young budding scientists 
would be irvii^ to each of the ten locations to engage in lectures, seminars, and 
hand^r^ li^nmng expeiisnces which vnll further develop their scientific potential. I 
can bW^m ^ program whereby each of the students would be required to take one 
lecture j^mf:(« during the summer, a mandatory tutorial in the scientific field of 
their choc&J^5g> and to develop one major scientific project with the help of tutors, 
mentors, tij^ers, and others. In lieu of summer earnings, seventh graders could be 
provided $101?^ ^si^lsth graders— $200, and ninth graders— $300. All other room, 
board and tuition would be provided in the grant. 

The second component of the propcwed intensive scientific studies program would 
be programming to retrain and upgrade the skills of science and mathematics teach- 
ers. This program would consist of a one or two-year graduate course of study lead- 
ing to a master's degree, which would either prepare nonscience and mathematics 
instructors to "cross-over" to teaching in these disciplines and upgrade the skills of 
current science and mathematics teachers through curricular focusing on newly de- 
veloped and "state of the art" instructional methods. Funding for this thrust would 
support tuition grants for these graduate level students* 

the objective of this component would be to significantly increase the number of 
proficient math and science teachers who sen'e in the minority communities. Such 
an approach promises to ameliorate the national shortage we currently observe and 
improve the efiectiveness of professionals working in these critical areas. 
„Mr. Chairman, in summary, I am proposing that in the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, the Congress provide a mcgor boost to scientific training for 
minority students over a five to ten-year span. My recommendations would affect 
junior and senior high school students, undergraduates, and master's level profes- 
sionals. Such legislation, accompanied by funding authorization, would positively 
impact a generation of minority students as they worked with those from the major- 
ity community to continue the solid foundation that is so necessary for our future 
economic and security needs. Without science and technology, we will soon become 
a second-rate nation. Utilizing the talents of all of our citizenry would provide pro- 
ductive vehicles for our continued competitive edge. ' 

As one who is known as a fiscal conservative, I do not believe that throwing enor- 
mous amounts of funding at a problem helps to solve it. Therefore, my prop<^s 
call for relatively modest sums of funding for relatively short periods of time. The 
idea is to attack a particular problem with adequate resources for only a specified 
period of time and then let the marketplace take over. More spedfically, the propos- 
als that I have presented can be funded with $100 million, or $10 million per year 
over the next ten years. This figure includes up to $2,500 stipends for 1,000 students 
per year, $2.5 million per year for three of the ten years to establish the Centers for 
Excellence in Science, $2,500,000 per year for the ten intensive scientific studies pro- 
gram sites per year, and a continuation of MISIP's current objectives of supporting 
long-range improvement of science and science programs at minority institutiono. 

In closing, I would like to quote what I think is an appropriate remark from the 
testimony of Dr. Keyworth, &ience Advisor who appeared before the House Com- 
mittee last February. He said: "Our leadership in science is fragile — extremely frag- 
ile. That should concern us deeply, because science plays the same role for technolo- 
gy as a foundation does for a house. Neither structure nor modem industries can 
exist without those bases of support. And today we depend — far more than most 
people realize — on our preeminence in science to enable us to exploit technology and 
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maintain our economic and national security." We must utilize the talents and en- 
ergies of all of our citizens. The times demand it, and the nation needs it. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. I would be pleased to re- 
spond to questions from members of the committee. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I think the statement itself is very conclusive. 
There's one question that I have to ask for the dictates of my own 
conscience and some of the inquiries I get from, particularly, black 
students and black college administrators. 

It's hard, it seems to me, when you discuss a program, that is, 
the assistfiuice for minority students, to really distinguish how 
many black students are really being helped when you say minori- 
ty. The same thing is true in business. There seems to be, according 
to the reports I get. You mentioned the year 2020 when almost 40 
percent of the, I guess, eligible enrollees for institutions of higher 
learning will be minorities. 

I don t know whether that number will be blacks, given the kind 
of situation that exists today; but this is one area which I think we 
ought to begin to at least, without . the separatist approach, begin to 
put special emphasis; because it's generally considered that blacks 
are going to wind up way down on the totem pole when it comes to 
higher education, as compared to other people in the whole minori- 
ty grouping. 

I don't know what your reaction is to that, but this is part of the 
problem that I'm faced with almost daily. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, Mr. Hayes, I think that you're absolutely cor- 
rect, and we must continue to give some time and attention and 
resources to one of our Nation's greatest resources, and that's the 
historically black college and university. 

Now in the MISIP program I mentioned, that does not have a 
legislative base, has been working rather assiduously for a long 
time in assisting minority institutions as it relates specifically to 
science. That's one of the reasons that I recommended that my own 
suggestions be incorporated under the umbrella with a sound legis- 
lative base of MISIP, because they have the people, the staff, that 
have made the contacts within the minority, that is the black 
higher educational community, to continue to assist in this regard. 

They have the sensitvity in this regard as well. What I'm propos- 
ing is not inconsistent at all with your concern, because I think 
that it provides the wherewithall for people, both in Government 
and on the college campuses, to continue to look specifically at 
blacks, but not limit it to blacks but to make sure that minorities, 
and particularly blacks, can try and get involved in these scientific 
endeavors. 

Mr. Hayes. It is — it seems to be a fact that SK)me of our high 
schools are somewhat short when it comes to having the facilities 
or, to some extent, some of the instructors to prepare black stu- 
dents in the area of science and technology. We don't have in some 
of our high schools in Chicago, I think, particularly in the black 
areas. 

Mr. Harvey. And what's happening, Mr. Hayes, is that that 
number is still declining. That's why we've got to try to get the 
youngsters as early as possible. 
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My recommendation is down to the middle school years, earlier 
than that if at all possible, but Tm cognizant of funding restraints 
and other kinds of things. But it's very, very important to get a 
youngster, whether or not black or white, turned on to scientific 
inquiry and intellectual process as early as possible. That, quite 
frankly, is diminishing, and weVe got to be able to do something if 
we're going to continue to have any kind of presence. 

What Fm calling for is an increase in role modeling and mentor- 
ing, because that's going to be the key. In order for me to want to 
be like you, I've got to see you. And if I can't see you dovra teach- 
ing science and you aren't good in mathematics and teaching math- 
ematics, then I have no real reason to want to emulate you. 

So I see that as one of the chief reasons that we need to put some 
time and attention into getting these role models and these men- 
tors down there. 

Mr. Hayes. If I may use my grandson as a barometer, he's more 
concerned about whether or not he succeeds in becoming a wide re- 
ceiver than he is in whether or not he succeeds in science. 

Mr. Hakvey. That's absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hayes. This is part of the problem that we have. 

Mr. Harvey. It really is. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. If he succeeds in that kind of applied science, he'll be 
much more successful financially. 

Mr. Hayes. Providing he doesn't break his neck or collar bone 
early. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your assistance 
to the committee, and for the effort you put into preparation for 
today. 

The next panel is Hon. Peter Smith, Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Vermont, and Dr. Jon Fuller, president of Great Lakes 
Colleges Association. 

Governor Smith, our ranking Republican on this committee, Mr. 
Jeffords, is at the moment tied up at the Agriculture Committee 
where they're marking up legislation. You probably have read 
something about that in the papers the last couple of weeks. It's 
kind of center stage at the moment. 

He had hoped to be here to introduce you, and wanted me on his 
behalf to extend the committee's welcome to you for your willing- 
ness to come and help us, and to add my words to his as commen- 
dation for your leadership and support for the FIPSE program. I 
trust Jim. When he tells me somebody has been doing a good job, 
indeed they have been doing it. 

So we're pleased to have you. Your prepared statement will be 
inserted in full in the record. You may proceed to add to it, supple- 
ment it or comment on it in any way that you feel will be most 
illuminating to this record. 

STATEMENT OP THE HONORABLE PETER SMITH, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR, STATE OP VERMONT. 

Governor Smith. Thank you. Congressman Ford, and members of 
the committee. 
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I would only say that, as a country boy from Vermont, it's nice 
to be sitting in front of somebody whose reputation has preceded 
him in terms of being a friend to education. I am an educator by 
profession, and so have had occasion to read about people and hear 
about people, if not to always see them. It's a great thrill for me to 
be with you and with your subcommittee today. 

I'm here to testify in support of the reauthorization for FIPSE, 
the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education. As other 
testimony is going to describe in greater detail the Fund's inde- 
pendent, innovative, venture capital, in my term, approach to im- 
proving higher education has earned high praise throughout its 
short existence from the field and from previous Secretaries of 
Education, as well as the Congress. 

FIPSE has followed both the letter and the spirit of its legisla- 
tion. It has been, as a result, I believe, extraordinarily successful, 
both as a structural and as a substantive force for change in post- 
secondary education. But today, FIPSE is under serious attack di- 
rectly from within the Office of the Secretary of Education. The 
program as it was designed, as we know it, as it has operated for 
years, will be dramatically changed if no action is taken by you, by 
this committee. 

So I ask you to move beyond, if you can and will, the issue of 
reauthorization for the Fund to the pressing and immediate con- 
cerns of program independence, program management and pro- 
gram integrity. In short, please ask what you are authorizing for. 

There are two ways that the Fund can fail in its statutory man- 
date. One is a lack of will to support the kinds of innovation hap- 
pening in the field to broadly improve postsecondary education. 
The second would be a loss of the intended and legislated independ- 
ence and field responsiveness which has been the hallmark of this 
program from its inception. 

Specifically, in FIPSE's chartering memorandum the first item 
addressed was funding strategy, and they discussed it in terms of a 
foundation concept, the understanding was that the essence of this 
concept — and I'm quoting — "* * * is independence and responsive- 
ness to externally initiated proposals." 

The second item in that memorandum was the development of 
priorities. Emphasis was to be on broad priorities and external ini- 
tiatives—and I'm quoting—"* * * giving maximum encourage- 
ment to creative thinking rather than fitting proposals to guide- 
lines." 

Through it all, the version and the vision of the original sponsors 
of this legislation intended, ran the theme that change, if it is to be 
effective, must be driven locally by local needs, situations, people 
and opportunities. This program in statute, concept, design and 
management is intended to be field responsive. 

No Commissioner or Assistant Secretary or Secretary of Educa- 
tion has ever unilaterally set the Fund's priorities until August 
1985, Secretary Bennett did just that, or his office. Let me give you 
some history. 

Earlier this summer the Secretary's office proposed a reorganiza- 
tion plan for the Department which would have moved FIPSE from 
the Office of Postsecondary Education, lowered its bureaucratic re- 
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porting level, and linked it to research operations and the Secre- 
tary's discretionary fund. 

FIPSE was not consulted. The American Council on Education 
protested the move. Leaders of both the House and the Senate au- 
thorizing committees were concerned that the move would jeopard- 
ize the program's independence. 

Excuse me. I have to ask you a question of protocol. Is it consid- 
ered poor protocol to mention the other body or members of the 
other body here? I heard an earlier colloquy back and forth. 

Mr. Ford. You can say anything you want about them. Under 
the rules, we have to be nice even when we don't want to. 

Governor Smith. OK. It's like beauty then. It's in the eyes of the 
beholder. 

Mr. Ford. You're a free American citizen. We have certain insti- 
tutional impediments. 

Governor Smith. Fine. Senator Stafford, senior Senator from the 
State of Vermont, is chairman of the Senate- 

Mr. Ford. Say anything nice about him you want to. He's really 
good. 

Governor Smith. Well, I have many nice things to say about him. 

Mr. Ford. I wish we had more Staffords in his party over there. 

Governor Smith. Thank you. — Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities, intervened forcefully, threatening to 
block the confirmation of nominees unless he was assured that 
FIPSE would not be moved. FIPSE remains where it is— where it 
was. 

On the 5th of August I met with the Secretary and several aides 
at his request, including Dr. Chester Finn, the new Assistant Secre- 
tary for the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, who 
developed the reorganization plan which was to include FIPSE 
under his organization. 

The subject of FIPSE priorities arose, and Finn stated the Secre- 
tary should set the priorities. I was accompanied by Neal Houston, 
administrative assistant to Senator Stafford, who made clear the 
congressional intent and reminded the staff of that. 

After that meeting the FIPSE staff began writing "An Overview 
of FIPSE Priorities," of which you shall have access to copies, in 
order to make sure there was no misunderstanding of established 
procedure in the Secretary's office. The paper was completed on 
August 15 and delivered to the Secretary's office. 

On the 19th, the Secretary's office sent the enclosed statement of 
its priorities for FIPSE to the Acting Assistant Secretary for Post- 
secondary Education, Ronald Kimberling. As you can see, the new 
priorities diverge radically from those generated by the field. They 
are attached to the rear, , to the last page of my testimony with the 
two sets of priorities offered side by side. 

Specifically, they eliminate the access agenda for the fund for 
improvement of postsecondary education, which is one of, or you 
could say the statutory lead for the program, the notion that broad- 
ly we want to improve and increase access, one, entry to, and then 
success at our institutions of postsecondary education. 

The economy agenda, which has been mentioned earlier today al- 
ready in other titles, the notion of economic changes, and the needs 
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for partnerships between postsecondary institutions, lsi>or, busi- 
ness, and government. , 

The technology agenda, and the nonconventionail learner s 
agenda. They're all eliminated. j . i r 

The new priorities, to me, signify several things. One, a denial of 
legislative intent, as I think it reads and I understand it; and the 
management practice of FIPSE from the program's inception under 
adnmiistrations of both parties. 

Second, unilateral acton taken by the Secretary's office. I would 
refer you to a letter written by late Representative Perkins of this 
committee, I believe, which questioned in 1981 the former Secre- 
tary of Education, Terrell Bell, as to rules and regulations which 
were being promulgated in which the reference to the Director of 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondaiy Education was 
omitted and the word "Secretary" was inserted in its place. 

Representative Perkins wanted to know why and what it meant. 
In the Federal Register of April 9, 1982, the reply was: The com- 
ment was, why was he not mentioned when both statute and legis- 
lative history assigned the Director a pivotal role in establishing 
procedures. Response: No change has been made. The term "Secre- 
tary" is merely a stylistic designation used in all departmental reg- 
ulations as a matter of reasonable uniformity. Its use is not intend- 
ed to negate the effect of any statute. 

Another entity affected is the Director of the National Institute 
of Education, and so on. 

Third, a severe narrowing of program focus away from the in- 
tended flexibility and breadth. 

These new priorities will stop the current grant program affec- 
tively dead in its tracks, funding to over 50 percent of the current 
projects— I think the percentage could be significantly higher — will 
simply be stopped. 

In my State of Vermont, had these guidelines been in force in 
the past, there would be no community college system. There 
would be no statewide baccalaureate program, external degree pro- 
gram for adults; and there would be no assessment of prior learn- 
ing portfolio program. Thousands of adults— thousands of adults in 
a State of one-half million people total would be without the oppor- 
tunities which they currently are using annually. 

Unless you act now, with language in this authorizing bill which 
protects the integrity and the independence of this program, I 
think it will most certainly die a death of a thousand bureaucratic 
cuts. When you lose FIPSE, you lose what Terrell Bell, the previous 
Secretary of Education, called the most successful program in the 
Department. You lose a program renowned for its ability to foster 
constructive change with a success rate of over 85 percent in its 
grant continuation after Federal funding is stopped; and you lose a 
successful experiment in Federal governmental structure. 

The essence of FffSE is that it is dedicated to field responsive- 
ness, to listening, and building from the bottom up, not telling and 
controlling from the top down. And it works. 

Nonbureaucratic structure has been respected by every Secretary 
of Education since the inception of the Department. Secretary Ben- 
nett's takeover of the program priorities will turn FIPSE into just 
another pot of money ' in Washmgton run by bureaucrats to fund 
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their own agenda- That's not, as I understand it, the direction of 
our administration, nor is it in line with the history or the intent 
of the fund for the improvement of postsecondsiry education, its 
legislation, or the authorizing memos that go with it. 

The fund is unique. It leverages significant change for very small 
amounts of money. Total appropriation in the last year, I believe, 
was $12.5 million. To continue its unparalleled track record, FIPSE 
needs your support and protection. The staff must be free to vmte 
program guidelines in response to the field, review proi>osals, make 
grants, and monitor progress as they have in the past. 

As chairman of the National Board for FIPSE I speak for the 
board when I ask you to protect this proven success. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Peter Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Peter Smith, Lieutenant Governor, State of 

Vermont 

Mr. Chainnan, Members of the Committee: It is a pleasure for me to be here 
today to testify in support of reauthorization for the Fund for Improvement of Post- 
secondaiT Education (FIPSE). As other testimony will dsscribe in greater detail the 
Fund's independent, iraiovative, venture capital*' approach to improving higher 
education has earned high praise from the field and previous Secretaries of Educa- 
tion as well as the Congress. In following both the letter and the spirit of its legisla* 
tion, FIPI^ has been extraordinarily successful both as a structural and as a sub- 
stantive force for change in postsecondaiy education. But today, FIPSE is under se- 
rious attack from within the Office of the Secretary of Education, The program as it 
was designed, as we know it, as it has operated for years, will be dramatically 
changed if no action is taken by you. 

I urge you to move beyond the issue of reauthorization for the Fund to the press- 
ing and immediate concerns of program independence, management, and integrity: 
In short, please ask what you are authorizing for. There are two ways the Fund can 
fail in its statutory mandate: 

1. A lack of will to support «he kinds of innovation happening in the field to 
broadly improve postsecondary education; and/or 

2. A loss of the intended independence and field responsiveness which has been 
the hallmark of this program £roai its inception. 

Specifically, in its chartering memorandum, the first item addressed was funding 
stratepr and the approved mechanism was a foundation concept, understanding 
that, the essence of this concept is independence and responsiveness to externally 
initiated proposals." 

The second item was the development of priorities. Emphasis was to be oh broad 
priorities and external initiative, "giving maximum encouragement to creative 
thinking rather than fitting proposals to sidelines. 

Through it all, as the version of the original sponsors of the legislation intended, 
ran Uie theme that changed, to be effective, must be driven by local needs, situa- 
tions, and opportunities. This program in statute, concept, design, and management 
was intended to be comprehensive and field-responsive. 

No Commissioner, Assistant secretary, or secretary of Education has ever unilat- 
erally set the Fund's priorities, until August, 1985, when Secretary Bennett did just 
that. Let me give you some history. 

Earlier this summer the Secretary's Office proposed a reorganization plan which 
would have moved FIPSE from the OPE, lowered FG^E's bureaucratic reporting 
level, and linked it to researoh operations and the Secretary's discretionaty fund. 
FIPSE was not consulted. The American Council on Education protested the move. 
Leaders of both ^e House and Senate authorizing committees were concerned that 
the move would jeopardize FIPSS's independence. Senator Stafford, Chainnan of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education Arts and Humanities intervened forcefully, 
threatening to block the confirmation of nominees unless assured that FIPSE would 
not be moved. FIPSE remains where it was. 

On August 5, I met with Secretary Bennett and his aides, at his request. Among 
those present was Chester Finn, the new Assistant Secretary for Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement, who had developed the reorganization plan 
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which was to include FIPSE under his organization. The subject of FIPSE priorities 
arose, and Finn stated that the Secretary should set the priorities. I was accompa- 
nied by Neal Houston, congressional staff, who made clear the Senator's keen inter- 
est in FIPSE's continued independence. 

After that meeting the FIPSE staff began writing "An overview of FIPSE Prior- 
ities" in order to make sure that there would be no misunderstanding of established 
FIPSE procedure in the Secretary's OfHce. This paper was completed on August 15 
and delivered to the Secretary's Office the following morning. 

On August 19 the Secretary's Office sent the enclosed statement of its priorities 
for FireE to the Acting Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education, Ron Kim- 
berlicg. As you can see, the new priorities diverge radically from thoic generated by 
the field, (see attached). 

They eliminated the access agenda, the economy agenda, the technology agenda, 
and the non-conventional learners agenda. These new priorities signify several 
things: 

1. A denial of legislative intent and management practice from the program's in- 
ception; 

2. Unilateral action taken by the Secretary's Office; 

3. A severe narrowing of program focus away from the intended flexibility and 
breadth. 

These new priorities will stop the current grant program dead in its tracks, fund- 
ing to over 50 percent of the current projects. 

In my siuw: of Vermont, had these guidelines been force, there would be no com- 
munity college system, no baccalaureate program for adults on a state wide basis, 
and no Assessment of Prior Learning Portfolio Program. Thousand of Vermont 
adults would be without the opportimities which they currently are using. 

Unless you act now, with language in this authorizing bill which protects the in- 
tegrity and the independence of this program, it will die a death of 1000 bureaucrat- 
ic cuts. When you lose FIPSE, you lose what Terrell Bell, previous Secretary of Edu- 
cation, called the most successful program in the department. You lose a program 
renowned for its ability to foster constructive change with a success rate of over 85 
percent in its grant continuation program. And you lose a successful experiment in 
federal government structure. FIPSE is dedicated to field responsiveness, to listen- 
ing and building from the bottom up, not telling and controlling from the top down. 
And it works very well. 

This non-bureaucratic structure has been respected by every Secretary of Educa- 
tion since the inception of the Department. Secretary Bennetts takeover of the pro- 
gram priorities will turn FIPSE into just another pot of money in Washington run 
by bureaucrats to fund their own agenda. That is not, as I understand it, the direc- 
tion which this administration intends nor is it in line with either the history or the 
intent of FIPSE. 

The Fund is unique. It leverages significant change for very small amounts of 
money. To continue its unparalleled tract record. FIPSE needs your support and 
protection. Tlie staff must be free to write program guidelines, review proposals, 
make grants, and monitor progress as they have in the past. I speak for the Board 
when I ask you to protect this proven success. 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Fuller. 

Dr. Fuller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If my formal statement 
can be entered into the record, Fll simply comment on it. 
Mr. Ford. It will, immediately following your comments. 
Dr. Fuller. Thank you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF JON W. FULLER, PRESIDENT, GREAT LAKES 
COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 

You will note that I am speaking in support of reauthorization 
for the fund and in behalf of the American Council on Education 
and a list of other higher education associations that join in that 
testimony that are on the cover page of that statement. 

I think the length of that list illustrates the breadth of influence 
which the fund has had and the depth of support which it has in 
the higher education community. It's x'eally a remarkable success 
story in higher education, which is probably more impressive when 
one considers its quite small size and modest funding; but as three 
of Governor Smith's predecessors noted in a letter earlier this year 
about appropriations for the fund, the fund is like "Mighty 
Mouse," a miniscule item in the Federal budget but a powerful 
force for improvement in postsecondary education. 

In some of the formal evaluations of the fund's work, they have 
found that an astonishing 88 percent of the grants which the fund 
has made have continued and usually grown following the end of 
Federal funding. I know that you are aware that an unusual kind 
of sustaining which the fund has shown. Indeed, it's unusual, be- 
^cause it has not only had its influence through the grants it's 
made, but it's become an influence because it's such an important 
and reliable source of information about new ideas and new things 
that work in higher education. 

I have personally had the pleasure of watching the fund from its 
beginning. I was serving in the education division when the educa- 
tion amendments of 1972 were passed. I watched its initial develop- 
ment, and I have followed it since. In the past dozen years, when I 
have been with the Great Lakes Colleges Association, we've twice 
received funding support from the fund for improvement of postsec- 
ondary education; and I can note that our experience is really typi- 
cal of most others. The initial grant that we had 10 years ago rep- 
resents a program that's still flourishing and continuing and help- 
ing students and teachers in our colleges. 

I've also been able to observe many of the other grants which the 
fund has made and benefited in my own work from the ideas that 
have been developed. In my personal judgment, there really isn't 
any place where my Federal tax money goes that makes me hap- 
pier and where I feel there's a better payoff. 

The fund has had an impressive history. I think the reason that 
it continues to have such strong support is that it's not trapped by 
that history in any way. It continues in its current grants to be 
right on the cutting edge of improvement in postsecondary educa- 
tion, just as its legislative mandate calls on it to be. 

When you look at the theme, one of the things the fund has done 
is to urge grantees who were working on similar problems to com- 
municate and to cooperate, so that you get not just the sum of indi- 
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vidual projects but a broader influence from the ways in which 
they work together and learn from each other and extend their in- 
fluence. 

One of the important areas of current fund activity which, as 
Governor Smith notes, would be abandoned under the Secretary's 
proposed priorities, is in the area of that interaction between post- 
secondary education and the changing economic and social realities 
which we face, problems of workers needing new kinds of skills and 
new training. That kind of activity requires partnerships that link 
businesses, educational institutions, labor organizations, local gov- 
ernment, community organizations, groups that really aren't used 
to working together. It's typical that the fund has been an early 
leader in providing support and innovative opportunities to work 
on the problems which were discussed this morning, particularly 
by Mr. Bruce and Chaiicellor Crawford. . 

Another area of importance in the fund's activities has been re- 
cently in tha uses of technology in education, so that we improve 
learning for students. At an earlier stage, that was a rather trendy 
thing. There were lots of ideas aroimd, most of them trying to 
strain the available technology to try to use it, because it seemed 
important to use computers. We didn't get very much effect. It was 
at the periphery. But the technology has changed rapidly, as we all 
know, and we are now at a place where computers and related 
technology can make an important contribution to the teaching 
and learning of many students. It's at the center of higher educa- 
tion now, and typically it's at this point that the fund is putting 
significant support into that area of educational improvement. It 
seems to have a knack for being where the action is and where the 
opportunities are, and to be developing that. 

Yet another area you see of emphasis in the current grants of 
the fund is in teacher education. I know that this committee, cer- 
tainly all of us in higher education, in the whole field of education, 
are concerned about the state of teacher training, about the teach- 
ing and learning in our elementary or in secondary schools. 

Again that involves, if we're going to improve it, getting colleges 
and universities to work with State governments more effectively, 
to work with local school districts, to work with teacher organiza- 
tions, and that's what the fund has been helping to see happen and 
has been supporting a number of important projects. 

In this area, it's interesting to note that it has been in coopera- 
tion with a number of the major foundations, that you get not just 
the Federal dollars at work but some of those foundation dollars, 
and coordinate it so that we're all on the same track and we're all 
getting the same improvement that we need. 

We see the fund following as we now want to take closer look at 
the current state of undergraduate education, and supporting those 
efforts, and indeed supporting efforts generally to develop better 
ways for us to assess the results of education at all levels. 

The fund is— some of the earlier projects of the fund are now 
really at center stage and examples in the assfessment of education. 

The fund hasn't been trapped, in other words, like many agen- 
cies get into its history. It's been continued to be relevant, and in- 
fluential, and carrying out its mission faithfully. I think there are 
some reasons why it's been able to do that, something that many 
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agencies aren't able to do, and it has to do with the fund's organi- 
zation and its operating style. 

First of all, it saw its broad mission which the Congress gave it, 
to improve postsecondary education, would require a comprehen- 
sive approach. It required that you not simply say, "Well, here's a 
problem, we'll work on that;" because postsecondary education is 
indeed much broader than most any of our experience and ideas 
involves. The fund has been able to respond to that whole range of 
ideas. 

When we are asked to make a propo?al to the fund, it's an exer- 
cise to say what are the problems you see and what are the solu- 
tions that you think will work? Then those are judged on the basis 
of their significance and their likelihood of success. 

It's not a guessing game about what some Federal bureaucrat is 
thinking and will want to hear. Again, that differs from a good 
deal of the rest of funding in education in Washington. 

The fund has been responsive to the field. It recognizes that the 
identification of problems and the identification of solutions and 
certainly the working out of those solutions doesn't happen here. 
Washington has a role to play, but most of the action has to be in 
the colleges, and universities, and the schools, and the communities 
across America. The fund has been successful by its strategy in 
supporting that and, therefore, achieving the good results which 
have distinguished its history. 

Despite its small size, the fund has as broad a pool of potential 
applicants as any agency in Washington, and that means it re- 
ceives really an astonishing number of proposals. They've been ex- 
ceeding 2,000 proposals a year coming into the fund. I noticed last 
week in the Chronicle of Higher Education there was an article 
about success rates for funding from Government agencies in 
Washington, I noted that the National Science Foundation, the De- 
partment of Education's International Programs — the success rate 
is about 36 percent. At NIH, it's about 33 percent. For the fund for 
improvement of postsecondary education, it's only 3 percent. That 
certainly demonstrates that the fund could productively use a 
larger budget than it's had. But I think it's interesting that that 
high percentage of proposals which are unsuccessful has not made 
the fund the most unpopular place in town, even though it says no 
to 97 percent of the people who come and ask for help. 

That's because its review process for proposals is seen as fair. It's 
sensible. You don't have to write a long proposal to set out your 
idea initially and get it evaluated. And it's well known that the 
fund uses a broad range of people in education across the country. 
When they're reviewing proposals, they don't have to have— they 
don't rely on those people who can get themselves to Washington 
to look at things. They take those pieces of paper out across the 
country, get educators together in local areas to look at the propos- 
als. So that you get informed judgment by the people who are close 
to what's happening, close to the problems, close to the potential 
solutions. 

I think one of the other reasons the fund has been successful has 
been the national board that Lieutenant Governor Smith now 
heads, which has had a distinguished history of leadership. Twice, 
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as you know, it's leadership has been dravra from former Members 
of the Congress. 

That national board has been vei-y important in directing the 
fund toward the new and important areas which education needs 
to respond to, and in holding the agency to the high standards 
which have come to characterize it. 

I would certainly share uneasiness about some of the recent de- 
velopments in the Department. I think it represents a misunder- 
standing of what the fund is intended to do, and of why it's been 
successful. I certainly would encourage this committee to do what- 
ever you can in your authorization process and in your general 
oversight functions to help to educate those in the Department of 
Education who are missing a point here and missing an advantage, 
and to see that we are able to continue to have the benefits of this 
very important agency. 

Therefore, I certainly strongly urge you to reauthorize the fund, 
which has been so highly successful. I think all of us in the postsec- 
ondary world across the board continue to believe that its services 
are greatly needed, and that, as it has operated and promises to 
continue to operate in the future, it can continue to make some 
crucial contributions to helping education to respond to the society 
and its changing needs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Jon W. Fuller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Jon W. Fuller, President, Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation ON Behalf of the American Council on Education, American Asso- 
ciation OF Community and Junior Colleges, American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, Associated Colleges of the Midwest, Association 
OF Cathouc Colleges and Universities, Association of Jesuit Colleges and 
Universities, Association of Urban Universities, Council of Independent Col- 
leges, Council for Interinstitutional Leadership, Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation, National Association of College and University Business Ofh- 
CERS, National Assoqation of Independent Colleges and Universities, Na- 
tional Association of Schools and Colleges of the United Methodist Church 
and the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges 

Mr. Chairman: I am Jon Fuller, President of the Great Lakes Colleges Associa- 
tion. I am pleased to appear today before the Subcommittee to speak in support of 
reauthorization for the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. I am 
speaking today in behalf of the American Council of Education, and of a substantial 
list of higher education associations which join in this testimony* That list reflects 
the breadth of influence of the Fund's work over the past 13 years, and the depth of 
support which it has across the higher education community. 

The Fund represents a remarkable success story in Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion. Its importance and the broad results of its work so far are quite surprising in 
view of its quite small size and modest funding. It is, as the three former chairmen 
of its National Board put in a letter regarding this year's appropriations, "like 
Mighty Mouse— a miniscule item in the Federal budget but a powerful force for im- 
provement in postsecondary education." Formal outside evaluations of the Fund's 
work have revealed that an astonishing 88% of projects initiated with Fund grants 
continue and usually grow, following the end of Federal funding. The Fund has suc- 
cessfully extended its influence even beyond the specific projects which it has sup- 
ported and the grant dollars which it has awarded. It has become a reliable and 
productive source of information and new ideas for all of us in higher education. 

I have personally had the pleasure of observing the work of the Fund from its 
very beginnings. When the Education Amendments of 1972 were passed, I was serv- 
ing in the Education Division of the Department of H.E.W. I watched the creation of 
the Fund then, and have followed closely its subsequent development. The Great 
Lakes Colleges Association, with which I have worked for the last dozen years, has 
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twice received grant support from the Fund. And I might note that our experience 
is indeed typical of others, for the grant which we received initially almost ten years 
ago initiated a program which is still continuing and flourishing for us. I have also 
observed the results of grants made by the Fund to several of our member colleges 
for important projects. We have also submitted our share of unsuccessful proposals. 
And in other years, I have been part of the proposal review process. 

My personal judgment, from all of those experiences and opportunities to observe 
the Fund in action, is that no Federal program delivers greater value, for a dollar 
spent. I am certainly happy, as a taxpayer, about that particular small part of my 
tax dollars at work. 

Enthusiasm for the Fund is not simply an artifact of its brief but impressive histo- 
ry. The Fund continues to be a vital and impressively effective force, dealing now 
largely with a new set of issues— but still on the "cutting edge" of improvement in 
higher education. I think it would be appropriate, since the past acnievements of 
the Funds that are quite well known, to review some of the major issues which are 
being addressed in the most recent grants. Part of the Fund's operating style has 
involved the identification of common themes in the work of grantees, and the en- 
couragement of communication and cooperation among them. The sum of their ef- 
forts often exceeds the work done in the individual prqjects. As it has learned from 
successful experience, the staff of the Fund have become more deliberate and direc- 
tive in encouraging these linkages among similar grant projects. Several of those 
now form "clusters or "alliances/* 

One of the most interesting involves postsecondary responses to the changes 
which are taking place in our economy. 'She Education and Economy Alliance now 
links 22 separate projects, all of which are responding in some way to problems 
which result from chaiiglng economic (or demographic) realities including retraining 
for both current and dislocated workers. Education's responses to those changes re- 
quire that there be new participants, served by new partnerships, using new pat- 
terns of education. The population served by these grants is usually adults; that in 
itself is a new direction for many postsecondary institutions. These projects often 
involve a partnership or collaboration which links businesses, educational institu- 
tions, labor organizations, local governments, and community organizations. The 
projects in this alliance offer a set of new and innovative approaches to delivery of 
educational services to adults: this means changes in timing, location, and methods 
of instruction. Education certainly has important contributions to make as our soci- 
ety adjusts to rapid economic and social changes. The Fund has been in the lead in 
developing the patterns and methods which are needed for an effective response. 

Another m^'or area of recent Fund support and activity has been the uses of new 
technology in education. There is now a Fund-initiated Technology Study Group, 
which links more than 50 separate projects, primarily in computer-related educa- 
tion. The involvement of the Fund in issues of educational technology illustrates its 
impressive record of finding the right time to support new ideas. We are now at a 
point where there is very importcmt payoff in the applications of technology to edu- 
cation — in improved teaching and learning, as well as more powerful research and 
more efficient administration. If one looks back a decade ago, there were a number 
of technology proposals to the Fund, bnt relatively few of those were supported. At 
that point, we were still trying to stretch the technology, usually promising more 
than could be delivered. Most of those computer applications to education still 
worked at the periphery of education. Just in the last decade, there have been ad- 
vances in the available technology which have moved far faster than it has been 
possible for education to change and to take advantage of them. As we do find ways 
to take advantage of this quite new technology, the results are very impressive. This 
has been the right time to focus on the applications of computers to education par- 
ticularly for improved learning, and predictably, the Fund has been centrally in- 
volved. 

Another area of Fund activity centers around issues in teacher education. All of 
us in education, including members of this committee, have been greatly concerned 
with the state of teaching in our elementary and secondary schools. The conditions 
of tJie teaching profession no longer attract many of our best students. The process 
of teacher training has not kept pace with new needs. There is a proper concern 
about appropriate standards of competence and performance for teachers. Again, in 
these issues of teacher education, we find the Fund playing an important and cre- 
ative role. They have supported a number of individually significant projects in the 
improvement of teacher education. Perhaps more importantly, they have again, in 

f>artnership with some of the major foundations, contributed usefully to the dia- 
ogue whicn must take place among various participants in teacher education, if we 
are to make the progress which is required. 
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In both educational technology and teacher education, there is new energy and 
interest. This is reflected in more than 700 projjosals on each topic received oy the 
Fund last year. It is typical that proposals for innovation in new areas of interest 
should come to the Fund— and that the Fund should be shaping its own priorities 
and emphasis in response to what is actually happening in the field. 

We are now at a time of looking closely, once again, at undergraduate education. 
Some of the issues here are still being defined. We are looking at questions of con- 
tent, coherence, and resulting competencies. Again, the Fund is playing a useful 
role in the support of some important individual projects, and in the development of 
the larger debate which needs to take place There is now a related concern about 
the appropriate assessment of education and of educators. In this case, we find that 
the Fund was involved early in that issue— a decade ago— and projects and products 
which had Fund support now have become important tools and models for the uses 
of assessment in education. New projects are also being supported in this area by 
the Fund. 

The Fund, then, has continued to be at the cutting edge of improvement m post- 
secondary education. It has not been trapped, like some agencies, into a once-rele- 
vant agenda which doesn't change and comes no longer to represent important and 
central issues. i. n j> 

Let me suggest what I think are some of the important reasons for the Fund s 
capacity to continue a central role in the improvement of postsecondanj education 
and to continue to be so influential and effective in its expenditure of Federal dol- 
lars. 

The Fund had the good fortune to begin with an appropriate understandmg of 
what was required to perform its broad mission to assist "the improvement of post- 
secondary education.*' Those who organized the Fund recognized that improvement 
comes from locally identified problems, needs, and opportunities. No one in Wash- 
ington can or should try to predict or determine the issues or the priorities.^ From 
the first, the Fund has been responsive to the field. Our instructions in writing an 
application for support from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa- 
tion are to identify the problems as we see them and the solutions which we think 
might work; it is not an exercise in trying to guess what the decision makers in the 
agency really want to hear. 

The Fund has also been appropriately comprehensive: in the kinds of projects it 
would consider, in the lands of grantees it would support, in the kinds of problems 
to which it has tried to respond. The Fund's authorizing legislation, with its wide- 
open statement of eligibility and broad prcgram mission, requires a comprehensive 
approach. Remark^ly, the Fund has not been narrowed, altered, or deflected from 
its original and usefully broad mandate. 

Iliat combination of comprehensiveness in its mandate, faithfully carried out, and 
responsiveness to the needs and aspirations of those engaged in the front lines of 
education, has been central to the successful record which this agenc;;' has devel- 
oped. Despite its small size, no Federal agency has a broader pool of potential eligi- 
ble applicants, or a broader range of subjects eligible for support. 

Congress, in its substantial wisdom, gave this agency a broad mandate, charging 
it with improving postsecondary education. That flexible mandate should be re- 
newed. The current authorizatioii levels seem appropriate. Unfortunately, appro- 
priation levels have never approached authorization levels, and we realize that they 
are unlikely to press those limits in the years ahead. That is certainly not to say 
that the Fund could not productively use a budget two or three times its present 
size. It certainly could, and I hope that it won't be too long before we can find ways 
to make that possible. But that is, I understand, not an authorization issue. 

Given its funding levds, the Fund receives an astonishing number of proposals, 
year after year. For several years now, the number has exceeded 2,000. That has 
meant that the final success rate of those proposals is also astonishingly low, as low 
as any I know of in any Federal agency or national foundation. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of all the proposals submitted to the Fund are unsuccessful. One might have 
expected that to cause a good deal of dissatisfaction and bitterness. It hasn t, be- 
cause there is a high regard in higher education for the Fund's open and fair review 
processes. It is a process which encourages innovation, making it easy to trv out 
your idea with the five-page preliminary proposal. Those preliminary proposals are 
reviewed by a broad set of readers, working in review sites around the country, so 
that one is not limited simply to those who can come to Washington to contribute 
their ideas. The major funding crttgriajiave been judgments of the significance and 
of the feasibility of the ideas prop3sgb-.i 

Once projects have been funded, the staff of the Fund have worked diligently to 
connect them with each other where that was appropriate, and to see that they 
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became resources for others in education interested in the same problem. Many of 
us in higher education benefit from the work of the Fund even when we are not 
receiving a check from that agency. 

The Fund has operated from the beginning with an outside Advisory Board. That 
group has also been important in the successful record of this agency. It has had 
distinguished leadership— drawn twice in recent years from former members of the 
House of Representatives. That Board has been active in helping the staff of the 
Fund to identify important new issues and directions, and in holding the agency to 
continued high standards in performance. 

Because it is such an exciting and significant place to be, the Fund has been suc- 
cessful in attracting a staff of unusual quality. Former members of that staff go on 
to various roles of creative leadership in higher education. Present members contin- 
ue to be a broad resource for all of us. 

As an outside observer of the Fund, I can express some concern about recent re- 
strictions, as a result of internal departmental policies, of the capacity of the staff to 
monitor projects, to promote the sharing of information, and to help in cooperative 
linkages. Certainly, any saving in administrative costs or travel dollars has repre- 
sented a much higher lost opportunity cost for higher education. I hope that the 
department will support continued flexibility in the operations of this agency. The 
technical assistance and dissemination functions are vital for a discretionary grant 
program mandated to promote innovation. 

The Fund has also been impressive in its capacity to share its work with other 
Federal agencies and with education foundations. Some of the bureaucratic tenden- 
cies to build and protect individual empires have been avoided, significant efficien- 
cies have been realized, and the mandated improvements in posteecondary educa- 
tion have resulted. 

Some recent proposals about reorganization of the Department of Education have 
seemed to suggest some misunderstanding about the role and mission of the Fund. I 
hope that this Committee can be forceful in making its own record during the 
course of these reauthorization hearings, to remind leaders of the department, who 
are perhaps unfamiliar with the traditions and past achievements of the Fund, that 
its mission is not "research** about higher education, but the improvement of higher 
education. 

This is an agency with a small staff and a small budget. Bureaucratic logic wants 
to lump it together with some larger set of activities. But it seems important, if the 
successful record of the Fund is to be continued, if the needs for improvement is 
postsecondary education— which are as great as ever— are to be met, that this 
agency sustain its independence, and its clear link to other higher education activi- 
ties in the Department. In the exercise of its oversight function, we hope that your 
committee will be active in ensuring the Fund's continued independence. 

I strongly urge you to reauthorize the highly successful Fund as part of the 
Higher Education Act. It is an agency which is greatly needed, and it will continue 
to make important and significant contributions in the improvement of postsecond- 
ary education. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Governor Smith, I find very striking the two pages attached at 
the end of your statement, the 1984-85 recommendation of the 
FIPSE board for program priorities; and then the Secretary's newly 
imposed set of priorities for 1986. He's got our attention. I read in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education recently that I'd have to read in the 
newspapers what he wanted done with reauthorization; but I'm 
reading in your statement one of the things I want to do in 
reauthorization. 

If you look at the opening shot, I could tell you who wrote this 
wdthout even having you identify it for me. "First priority: Renew- 
al of the undergraduate curriculum based on a clearly articulated 
vision of the knowledge and skills an educated person should pos- 
sess, and on the intellectual heritage of Western civilization." 

That is clearly the most elitist definition of how one would ap- 
proach evaluating higher education that you can put in two short 
sentences, or in actually one compound sentence, and it sounds 
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very familiar. In the short time that the Secretary has been 
around, he's used this terminology. 

It appears to me, and I suspect to Jim Jeffords as well, that he's 
decided that here is a lever to apply his philosophical view of what 
the goals of higher education ought to be in this country, without 
regard to the fact that all of the evolutionary process of postsecond- 
ary education, including the change of the name of this committee. 

It was not by accident that in the seventies we changed the name 
from what had been known as the Higher Education Committee to 
the Postsecondary Education Committee, because we wanted to dis- 
abuse those ivory tower thinkers of the idea that the only kind of 
education that came beyond the traditional high school age fit 
some very narrow definition of what they then called higher educa- 
tion. 

There was a little disappointment on the part of some members 
of the committee. In those days, it seemed that it was much more 
important to be a member of the Higher Education Committee 
than the Postsecondary Education Committee. It was just this kind 
of expressions coming from people in the education community 
that said to the Congress, look, these people don't understand that 
this country is changing in our needs and the mission of the Feder- 
al Government in education is evolving — not changing but evolv- 
ing — in a much different direction than these traditionalists would 
have you go. 

There's nothing wrong with tradition unless one attempts to 
impose their tradition in a democratic system on everybody else, 
having decided that their view of what is good tradition is superior 
to any other alternative. 

You get down here to number six. I'm sure there are a lot of tra- 
ditional 4-year college people who wouldn't disagree with it, that 
we should be strengthening the liberal arts education of students 
enrolled in undergraduate professional programs and graduate pro- 
fessional students. 

I don't know how many times Tve heard academic traditionalists . 
decry the fact that we lavvyers do not have an adequate undergrad- 
uate preparation in the liberal arts, meaning matters of academic 
interest that they would not readily identify with preparation for 
taking the bar exam; and that doctors, scientists and others suffer 
from the same lack. I suppose there's room to accept in part that 
criticism, but for the Federal Government, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to be telling people that one of the handful of true ways in 
which you can improve the quality of education in this country is 
the strengthening of liberal arts education of students enrolled in 
professional undergraduate and graduate professional programs 
really seems to -me 'way outside of the ambit of what anybody 
wanted any czar or secretary or anybody else to be able to say to 
American educators. 

That's a matter for each college campus to determine for itself, 
and it's not even a matter that can be determined collectively for 
the public institutions in any given State. If you were to try to 
impose this set of guidelines on the State institutions in my State, 
the meeting that would immediately and spontaneously be con- 
vened at some central point in the state would last for weeks, while 
they wrote a manifesto denunciation. 
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What this suggests to me is that members of this committee, Mr. 
Jeffords and I, in particular, are going to be very much interested, 
and, unfortunately, becoming overly particular in the description 
of the mission of FIPSE. It's unfortunate in the sense that from the 
very beginning in 1965 when we passed the Higher Education Act, 
it has been a bipartisan view that we should bend over backwards 
to keep from legislatively straightjacketing imaginative administra- 
tors; and basically, with both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations, including this administration. Under Secretary Bell, we've 
seen professionals that have responded to that by attempting to 
make the programs effective. 

We've had arguments about what makes them more effective, 
but the objective was always to make the program work, to have it 
accomplish its purpose, not to redesign it for an entirely different 
purpose. This frightens me. I harken back to reading the recom- 
mendations of the Heritage Foundation in their Manifesto for a 
Conservative Government, published in 1981. Most of the people 
who wrote that are now in the Department, I'm told. 

It was really sort of a frightening visit to 1984 to realize that 
their view of the way to improve education was to take Federal 
money away from it and give Federal wisdom to people on what 
and how they ought to go about education, and their absolute certi- 
tude that they know what an educated person is. 

I would hate to have anybody try to write a test to decide which 
of the 435 Members of the House and the 100 Me:nibers of the 
Senate are "educated" and which are not. I don't tLink anybody 
would accept the idea that the number of doctoral ? •agrees held by 
niany of us is any indication at all. I think some O: le most effec- 
tive people I've seen around here finished their ication some- 
place before or shortly after the eighth grade. 

That's the way this country was supposed to oi^, .:: It was not 
supposed to operate for those who are fortunate -r^o hM to have 
access to that limited number of traditional colleged that can 
indeed spend a good deal of time talking about the intellectual her- 
itage of Western civilization. 

That's pretty hard to make relevant for one of my blue collar 
kids in one of my institutions, other than something that ought to 
be discussed rather briefly in an attempt that you were going to 
get someone interested in doing some reading they might not oth- 
erwise do and in doing some discussing they might not otherwise 
participate in. But as an educational goal, what would we do with 
all these people who were equal to the Secretary in his understand- 
ing of the heritage of Western civilization. 

I have no doubt at all that he could define that term for me very 
precisely. He knows exactly what it is. I have some college degrees 
and a few honorary degrees behind me at my age, and I would 
have a devil of a time tr3dng to explain to somebody exactly what 
is it that^ would meet a regulation coming out of the Department 
and convince the person reading your grant application that you 
were meeting this kind of a requirement. 

I think that, while, Mr. Fuller, you haven't put it as forcefully as 
Governor Smith has, it's very clear that a shot, as they like to say, 
has been fired across our bow. Fortunately, they did it on August 5 
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and didn't wait until after we had just reauthorized the way it had 
been. 

This is not the first one. We are working overtime trying to write 
what we shouldn't have to write in the way of needs analysis, be- 
cause we've been told in front of the committee, leave me write it 
and I'll show you how to get rid of all those kids that shouldn't be 
getting loans in the first place. 

I'm afraid we're going to end up with a statute here that is going 
to be far more particular than any of us over the years would like 
to see in the form of reauthorization because of what's being dictat- 
ed by the administration. I want to tell both of you that the com- 
mittee clearly appreciates very much the fact that you've high- 
lighted this change in direction and the danger of that change in 
direction. 

Once again, it's a program that, in the whole scheme of things 
arovmd here, is not very much money. So a lot of people who have 
to worry about billions of dollars say, well, it's not important 
enough to worry about. Fortunately^ we have people like the two of 
you who do worry about it and can put on this record a very good 
description of the success of the program. 

I particularly like Governor Smith's description of the fact that 
FIPSE is operated on the principle of taking local ideas and letting 
them percolate up and out, rather than having ideas imposed by 
somebody that you try then to filter down in some fashion and 
have them mean anything. 

No one in this society responds well to imposed conclusions, and 
certainly not academics or people pursuing an education. So we 
will pay more attention — certainly, I will— than I would have been 
paying. I thought that, frankly, this was one of the little sections 
that we would just reauthorize without any change, and nobody 
would ever raise a question. 

I'm once again indebted to the Secretary for firing the shot to 
warn us. In fact, maybe, I'm not sympathetic enough of the fact 
that he did want to alert us, that this could happen, and wake us 
up in time to keep it from happening. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayec;. Mr.^ Chairman, I'm conscious of the fact that we have 
yet another pan % to go. I want to continue just briefly in the vein 
in which you're going. 

Both the Governor anc the doctor have been very clear in their 
support of the retention of title X, ijivolving the Fund FIPSE. I'm a 
little bit bothered. Lieutenant Ga^^ernor Smith. You say in your 
statement: 

FIPSE is dedicated to field responsiveness, to listening and building from the 
- win up, not telling and controlling from the top down. And it works very well, 
liiis non-bureaucratic structure has been respected by every Secretary of education 
since the inception of the Department. Secretary Bennett's takeover of the program 
priorities will turn FIPSE into just another pot of money in Washington run by bu- 
reaucrats to fund their own agenda. 

Now this is the part where I get a little bit thrown: 

That is not, as I understand it, the direction this administration intends nor is it 
in line with either the history or the intent of FIPSE. 
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What makes you believe that it's not going in the direction that 
the administration intends it to go? You're being very kind, I 
think. 

Governor Smith. Well, if you saw my title in print after it, it 
would say Rermont. 
Mr. Hayes. Enough said. 

Governor Smith. I have to say this is not the place for a debate 
about party philosophy, but I believe strongly, as I'm sure members 
of the other party do at the local and state levels, that our well 
spring is at home, and I consider that to still be an operating phi- 
losophy of this administration, if not perhaps of the Secretary in 
this particular case. That's a deep swamp, and we could swim in it 
for a long time. 

I would simply say that I think my colleague was more generous 
than I, and I would return one more time to say I don't think they 
misunderstand FIPSE at all. I think they disagree with it- 
Mr. Hayes. That's what I think. I don't think it's a philosophy. 
Governor Smith. I simply — I do not see, if we understand the 
subtlety and the preciousness of the things which make this pro- 
gram operate and have nurtured it over the years, I don't see it 
surviving literally for long, unless it is protected explicitly. I am 
delighted to hear the concern which this committee has about legis- 
lating too specifically, because I think that's a proper concern. But 
nonetheless, I think you need to know the situation as I believe it 
exists, and you may get some disagreement about that from other 
people. Maybe you should get them over here to tell you their own 
side of the story. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. It's more than philoso- 
phy, though. I think it's a direction which they're very conscious 
of. 

Mr. Ford. We're trying to find now in the explanation of the 
budget that came up this year which zeroed out FIPSE. 

Governor Smith. I can remember it for you, if you 

Mr. Ford. What was it? 

Governor Smith. Unparalleled success, so successful that we do 
not need it anymore. Literally. I had the pleasure of testifying on 
that earlier. 

Mr. Ford. I remembered that it was thrown on the scrap heap, 
but I didn't remember the reason. 
Governor Smith. Too successful. 

Mr. Ford. I suppose that's consistent with the clearly articulated 
vision of the heritage of Western civilization. If it's too successful, 
quit doing it. 

It's even more interesting, Mr. Smith. "The Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education ♦ ♦ this is in the words 
of the budget submission from the President, 

. . . which supports grants designed to stimulate improvement in higher educa- 
tion has been a proven success with aver eighty-five percent of grantees continuing 
the?r projects after Federal grants end. However, improvements in delivery of 
higher education are primarily the responsibility of the institutions themselves, and 
are in their own interest. 

That seems to be somewhat in conflict with the Secretary's new 
initiative, in suggesting that someone else ought to be able to tell 
those institutions the types of projects that ought to be developed. 
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It goes on to explain why co-op education should also be eliminat- 
ed, and that while the federal government got it started, and while 
it works in a lot of places; they^on't need it anymore. Let them go 
ahead and handle it themselves. 

I can sympathize from the point of view of somebody over in the 
Office of Management and Budget looking for some tairgets — to 
total up a lot of items, if not dollars. I don't think that what you 
have said is in any way inconsistent with what the administration 
has said. 

At this point the budget justification is the only formal position 
we have from the administration on reauthorization. I understand 
on September the 19th they are going to bring over, finally, a pro- 
posal for how we deal with title fil, only that title. I'm looking for- 
ward to seeing what that is. I know other members of the commit- 
tee are, too. But at this moment, that's the only indication of any 
specific recommendation that we can expect for them, although 
I've read in the newspaper, as directed by the Secretary, that there 
is in preparation a reauthorization bill that will be coming some- 
time to us. 

So absent receipt of anything like that, we have to constantly go 
back to see what they said they wanted to do in the budget, and 
that's why I was attracted back because I remember FIPSE was 
one of the programs that was going to be eliminated. I couldn't re- 
member that there had been an3d;hing bad said about it. 

I'm sure that it will be continued, because I know that no bill is 
going to pass through a conference with the Senate because of Sen- 
ator Stafford's long time interest in this program that either elimi- 
nates it or harms it. 

Thank you very much, both of you. 

Governor Smfth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. On title XI, Dr. Robert Corrigan, chancellor of the 
University of Massachusetts; Dr. David Ames, dean. College of 
Urban Affairs and Public Policy, University of Delaware. 

Gentlemen, it's a pleasure to see you here again, and I want to 
indicate that your prepared statements that you've submitted will 
be included in the record in full. 

Dr. Corrigan, please. 



STATEMENT OF DR, ROBERT A. CORRIGAN, CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT BOSTON 

Mr. Corrigan. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and members of the 
subcommittee. I am, as you've stated, Robert Corrigan, chancellor 
of the University of Massachusetts at Boston; and I'm pleased to be 
here on behalf of the Association of Urban Universities to urge 
your subcommittee and the Congress as a whole to reenact with 
minor technical amendments title XI of the Higher Education Act, 
know, of course, as the Urban Grant University Prograi!>, 

Accompanying me today is Mr. Jim Harrison, president of the 
Association of Urban Universities. We will both be available to re- 
spond to your questions about the legislative proposals that AUU 
and other higher education associations submitted to you at the be- 
ginning of the hearing process. 
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I am happy to be able to say that the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
the Association of American Universities, the National Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities, and the National Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business Officers have advised us 
that they concur with the legislative substance of my testimony. 

I note also the supportive presence of David Ames and Evan 
Brown, testifying for the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. 

May I also say parenthetically how pleased I am to have been 
able to listen to Congressman Bruce whose proposed bill appears 
highly compatible with the aims of title XI. 

In my written testimony I provide a brief overview of title XI 
which I don't think you need rehearsed here, and a summary 
report of the typical urban university; and I do regret not being 
able to talk more about my institution, the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. But I would call your attention to the activities of 
our John W. McCormack Institute for Public Policy first developed 
with the strong support of your colleague, Chester Atkins on this 
committee, and handsomely supported by the Congress, and the 
work proposed for our Urban Harbors Institute. 

Like, of course, every other responsible urban university, we 
have worked closely vnth the public schools in a variety of projects. 
But I want to talk about, briefly, some technical analysis of the leg- 
islation in question. 

The higher education community in April did submit three sets 
of proposals for the amendments to title XI, and they all appear in 
part III of the May Committee Print on Legislative Recommenda- 
tions for Reauthorization. I hope that I do no injustice to any of 
these proposals, Mr. Chairman, nor to the interest of any part of 
the urban university community when I say there is virtually no 
difference amongst the three presentations. 

All of us, I feel confident, could live comfortably with the adop- 
tion, as is, of any of the three of them. For that matter, the urban 
university movement and the growing linkage between town and 
gown would not be seriously impaired if title XI were to be reenact- 
ed without a single change except in its expiration date. 

The higher education community does recommend amending the 
Statement of Purpose and Findings, the preamble of title XI, by 
adding the thought that local agencies of government have ex- 
pressed a need and a wish to make use of the services of urban uni- 
versities. I can tell you from firsthand experience that they surely 
have, and it would clarify the purpose of the act, though it 
wouldn't change it in any way to say so. In this provision there, of 
course, occurs one of the two textual differences among the three 
proposals to which I have referred before. 

The Association of Urban Universities and Task Force drafts 
only mention urban universities. The AACJC draft adds six words: 
* * and urban community collies working cooperatively." No 
one, I believe, in the urban university movement could object to a 
syllable of that addition. We endorse then the slightly amplified 
language of AACJC for section 1101(a). 
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All three versions concur in recommending "such sums authori- 
zations in lieu of the authorizations that present law sets down 
more eitpUcitly. We think the title should be reauthorized as a 
su^tement the Congress of its approval of the umversity-city 
lixifcap'es ttot naw already grown up under title XI s encowage- 
ment We hope, iw^sdless to say, that someday the Congress wili see 
fit to invest a smsJi amount of money in the title for demonstration 
projects, but we would be happy with whatever authorization lan- 
guage budett requirements seem to urge upon you. 

All thr^^ drafts include language that clarifies the 1980 language 
of section 1103(aX2), and make explicit what we always felt was im- 
plicit in the act, that the Secretary should encourage consortia, 
and that they should include universities, community colleges, and 
other public, nonprofit and indeed profit entities within the com- 
munity. The AACJC and Task Force drafts mclude the phrase (and 
I quote): "* * * and other institutions of higher education. Agam, 
we raise no objection to the addition of these six words. 

There are two other proposals common to the three drafts tor ad- 
dition to title XI. One is to underscore our belief in peer review as 
a means of making awards when title XI grant money becomes 
available. Peer review is a practice uniformly supported within the 
higher education community, and it should certainly be the basis 

for title XI awards. ^ , , , x c ^ i 

Title XI is not and, we believe, should not become a tonnula 
grant program; and aside from seeking a degree of fairness and di- 
versity amongst awardees, the act does not and the amendments 
would not restrict the Secretary's discretion in making grante. 

Mr Chairman, our message is, I believe, a simple one. lltle /Ll, 
even without funding, has encouraged universities and community 
colleges to work with their local governments m seeking ways to 
cope with problems of high local priority. It is our experience m 
Boston and that of our colleagues elsewhere that the cooperative 
spirit fostered by the enactment of title XI has extended m the 
past few years beyond the sphere of local government m the struct 
sense to other community groups, including the busmess and mdus- 
trial sectors of the urban areas. x *u i -n a 

We in the urban university movement believe that the skills and 
the talents and the dedication to be found on our campuses can be 
of major value in restoring the vitality of our cities, helping new 
communities grow, and finding new answers to questions both old 
and new. But there is more to the urban university movement than 

*^^A major portion of what is new and innovative and forward-look- 
ing within American higher education is to be found with the 
urban university community. Our own organization, the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, comprises only a small fraction of the 
total urban community, though I hope we 11 be permitted to say 
that we include the leadership fraction. 

Yet in the very few years that AUU has been on the scene, our 
member universities, public and private together, have been able to 
develop new approaches to issues which used to divide the commu- 
nity absolutely along the traditional public-private gap. 

There are differences between the public and private sectors ot 
higher education, Mr. Chairman, and you and your colleagues have 
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to wrestle virtually every day with those differences. No one could 
be more aware of these distinctions than I am, as the chancellor of 
the only public university in the city of Boston surrounded by 
dozens of prestigious private universities and colleges. But when it 
comes to urban issues, even when it corned to student financial aid 
i^ues of a sort which involve the nontraditional students who are 
of course, the large part of our urban student clientele, I find it 
easier every year to cooperate with the understanding and progres- 
sive Presidents of my private, urban neighbors. 

I work today closely with Kenneth Ryder, president of Northeast- 
ern University, and with Daniel Perlman, president of Suffolk Uni- 
yereity, both board members, by the way, of the Association of 
Urban Universities; and we are planning together an AUU meet- 
ing m October m Boston, where we will examine in detail the eco- 
nomics of urban life. We want to sit down together with local offi- 
cials to work on the problems of this great city that we all love 
and we can stand together in testifying before the Congress on 
issues mvolvmg the independent and the part-time students we all 
serve. 

^ Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, title XI has been a very helpful 
? if recognition of that phenomenon, and we re- 

spectfully ask that that support be renewed in the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Robert A. Corrigan follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Dr. Robert A. Corrigan, Chancellor, University of 

MASSACHUSETTS AT BoSTON ON BeHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION OP UrBAN UNIVERSITXES 

r» ^r. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. I am 
Robert A. Comgan. Chancellor of the University of Massachusetts at Boston. I am 
most pleased to be here appearing on behalf of the Association of Urban Universi- 
Jl!l^.^r^® the Subcommittee, and the Congress as a whole to re^nact, with minor 
technical amendments. Title XI of the Higher Education Act. known as the Urban 
Grant University Program. 

TT.Kn*i??TP^"^f-°^®xiV^^^,,H.H^V Harrison. President of the Association of 
Urban Universities. We will both be available to respond to your questions about 
nM le^slative proposals AUU and other higher education associations submitted to 
you at the beginning of this hearing process. 

I am happy to be able to say that the American Council on Education, the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Universities, the American Association of 
Community and Junior Col eges, the Association of American Universities, and the 
National Association of College and University Business Officers have advised us 
that they concur with the legislative substance of this testimoiy^. 

1 would like to begin, Mr. Chairman, with a brief overview of Title XI. Then I will 
follow with a summanr report of how a typical urban university— my Own~func- 
tions in Its working relationship with Boston-a typical American city with a char- 
acter all its own. 

Title XI. first proposed to the Congress, Mr. Chairman by vou and your Republi- 
can colleague. Mr. John Buchanan of Alabama, and by Senators Eagleton and 
l^ugar in ths Senate, became law in October, 1980, as part of the last general reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act. 

«.^^^^ the Title rea)OTi2«s that an urban university is an institution both 

in and of the city, and the Title authorizes the Secretary of Education to award 
small grants, on a competitive, non-formula basis, to urban universities which would 
develop, in conjunction with the cities in which they are rooted, projects designed to 
meet the needs of that specific city. These projects might take the form of applied 
research, services, planning and technical training. 

Title XI has not yet been funded, and no grant has ever been made. Yet the urban 
univereities remain veiy much alive, and in fact gain strength and take on new re- 
sponsibilities almost daily; and these universities along with their city partners con- 
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tinue to develop joint undertakings designed to make the cities better places in 
which to live, and, from the universities point of view, better places in which to 
leam and to teach. , ^ • i 

Indeed, the public recognition of the urban university mission that Congressional 
approval of Title XI fostered has stimulated interest in universities like my own. 
This has led, as one of the paradoxes of notoriety, to increased demand for our sen^ 
ices and mounting pressure on our limited resources. I do not, I think, want to lead 
the members of the Committee further into the implications of this condition. 




chusetts 

would Ilk 

XI could encourage and promote throughout the nation. , „ ,j 

The University of Massachusetts at Boston itself is little more than 20 years old, 
but it is part of a system that, for 120 years, has actively practiced the kinds of 
service embodied in the land-grant tradition. We know and understand that tradi- 
tion well and I deeply appreciate the enormous impact the Land-Grant Act has had 
on rural America. The Committee is to be congratulated for its vision in seeing the 
importance and taking the first steps toward translating that tradition into the 
uiban context. . , , ^ ^ r j 

You should know that UMass/Boston is very much the prototype of the modem 
urban university: ^ , ^ . „ •, j . • 

The median family income of our students who are financially dependent on their 
parents is $17,000. Approximately 40% of these families make less than $15,000. For 
those students who have left the "home, the median income is under $4,000.^ 

18% of our total student population is minority, as is 22% of this years entenng 
class. 

54% are women. , 

Our median student age is 28, and 36% of newly enrolled students are over 25. 

80% of our students work twenty or more hours a week- ^ . 

97% are natives of Massachusetts and 72% are from the inner city or the mner 
suburbs. , tt • 

Working as best we can with the resources currently available to the University, 
we have established many programs within the urban communities and placed ever- 
increasing emphasis on basic and applied research which addresses the problems of 
an urbeui environment. 

Some of these activities include: • , « u 

Operation of an Adult LiteraCTV Resource Institute, in cooperation with Roxbury 
Community College, which provides technical assistance and staff support^ to 18 
neighborhood agencies that deliver basic education services to inner city illiterate 

An Occupational Literacy project in the South Boston and Mission Hill neighbor- 
hoods, which combines basic education and job training for 75 unemployed and illit- 

^^Twhnical assistance and teacher training in our neighboring Bcwton public school, 
the McCormack School, where reading and writing scores have shown measurable 
improvement. , ^ , , . ^ 

Consultation to several public housing projects leading to creation or improve- 
ment in recreation for adolescents, day care, services to elderly. a j • • 

Staff assistance to several government agencies, such as the Boston City Adminis- 
tration, and the State Departments of Social Services and Public Welfare. 

Training for day care teachers and day care managers. , ,. , 

Providing mediation services to help mediate disputes between public housing ten- 
ants and housing managers. ' , , . , • xi. j ru j 

A study of fish and shellfish in Boston Harbor to determine the degree of hazard 
to public health and safety resulting from pollutants in the Harbor. 

The John E. McCormack Institute of Public Affairs, which, as a living memorial 
to one of the great figures of this House, stresses applied research into local, state 
and regional policy issues. , ^ , , , , w 

A Gerontology Institute devoted to study of the problems of our aging population 
and to training of service providers for the elderly. . t.i 

A recently strengthened Black Studies Department that makes grants available 
for study and analysis of issues affecting the black community. 

Convening of a panel of experts to study and advise on changes in Medicaid regu- 
lations and services. _ . ^ . r xi. • j • 

Thfe College of Public and Community Service, one of the three major academic 
divisions of the University, devoted completely to developing and training urban 
service professionals. 
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Let me describe in more detail two areas of public service to which the University 
has been very strongly committed. 

It has been apparent for years that Boston Harbor, although scenically spectacu- 
lar, is seriously polluted. UMass/Boston is located on a peninsula in the Harbor. Be- 
cause we are aware of both the beauty and pollution of the Harbor and have a 
direct interest in its effective management, we have recently instituted a major 
Ph.D. program in the Environmental Sciences. This program's primary research 
thrust is into the chemistry, biology and even the politics of urban harbors and 
coastlines with Boston Harbor as the primary case study. We have also developed a 

Proposal to create a research institute afilliated with the Environmental Sciences 
rogram which would be the first "oceanographic" institute to concentrate its re- 
search specifically on the urban harbor and developed coastlines. 

In addition, UMass/Boston helped create and provide institutional support for a 
special State commission which was charged with studying and recommending solu- 
tions to the problems of Boston Harbor's pollution. Through these efforts, the Uni- 
versity is committed to serving the environmental needs of the City and the Com- 
monwealth. 

A second example is the area of primary and secondary public education. Since 
the mid-1960's (and exacerbated bv the desegregation crisis of the 1970*s) the Boston 
Public Schools suffered a perceptible decline in the quality and volume of education- 
al services. Like other urban systems, standard test scores were going down, attri- 
tion rates were up, and the demand on scarce resources by meritorious but expen- 
sive special-education and bi-lingual education programs were increasing. 

Through our Institute for Learning and Teaching, established in 1970, highly- 
skilled professionals have approached urban public school teachers, partners, pupUs 
and administrators (in Boston and surrounding cities), worked with them to help un- 
derstand their problems and assess their needs, sought external funding for and 
helped implement a broad range of in-service programs. Areas of particular empha- 
sis are writing skills and the teaching of writing, computer education, and upgrad- 
ing of the teaching of mathematics and science. We have also developed several 
direct intervention programs designed to locate and assist student populations who 
might otherwise go unheeded. In Boston, our efforts, along with those of other local 
universities, to support the school system's good work have bom fruit in a turn 
around of test scores, attendance figures, and we hope in public confidence in the 
schools. 

It is gratifying to see that men and women of good will can still, with hard work 
and commitment, make a difference. That, I submit, is what the Urban Grant idea 
is all about. And I suggest that adequate funds added to that good will and hard 
work could make an even greater difference. 

Let me turn now to some technical analysis of the legislation in question. 

The higher education community in April submitted three sets of proposals for 
amendments to Title XI, and th^ all appear in Part III of the May Committee 
Print on Legislative Recommendations for Reauthorization. On pp. 117 and Ji8 of 
that document there appear the proposals of the American Association of Communi- 
ty and Junior Colleges and the Association of Community College Trustees. On pp. 
125 and 126 appear the recommendations of the Association of Urban Universities. 
And somehow, the printers put the two pages of the recommendations of the ACE 
Task Force on Title XI on pp 124 and 127. The Task Force recommendations are 
attributed to ACE, the Association of American Universities, The National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land-(jrrant Colleges, The American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities and The National Association of College and Univer- 
sity Business OfQcers. 

I hope I do no iiyustice to any of these proposals, Mr. Chairman, nor to the inter- 
ests of any part of the urban university community when I say that there is a virtu- 
ally negligible difference among the three presentations. All of us, I feel confident, 
could live comfortably with the adoption as is of any of the three of them. For that 
matter, the urban university movement, and the growing linkage between town and 
gown would not be seriously impaired if Title XI were re-enacted without a single 
change except in its expiration date. 

As this Subcommittee was told two years ago by Father Edward Glynn, President 
of St. Peter's College in Jersey City, "Title XI isn't broke. Don't fix it.'* 

Father Glynn also said, in the same context. "But it is broke. So do fund it." But 
appropriations are not a part of the immediate question before this Subcommittee, 
so I will confine myself to describing the thrust of the technical amendments on 
which the higher education community is agreed with respect to Title XI. 

The community recommends amending the Statement of Purpose and Findings — 
the Preamble of Title XI by adding the thought that local agencies of government 
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have indicated a need and a wish to utilize the services of urban universities. I can 
tell you from first-hand experience that they surely have, and it would clarify the 
purpose of the Act, though it wouldn't change it in any way, to say so. In this provi- 
sion there occurs one of the two textual differences among the three proposals to 
which I referred to above. The AUU and Task Force drafts only mention urban uni- 
versities, the AACJC draft adds six words — "and urban community colleges, work- 
ing cooperatively." No one in the urban university movement could object to a sylla- 
ble of that addition. We endorse, then, the slightly Eunplified language of AACJC for 
Sec. 1101(a). 

All three versions concur in recommending "such sums" authorizations in lieu of 
the authorizations which present law sets down more explicitly. We think Title XI 
should be reauthorized as a statement by the Congress of its approval of the univer- 
sity-city linkages that have already grown up under Title XI^ encouragement. We 
hope, needless to say, that some day the Congress will see fit to invest a small 
Eunount of money in the Title for demonstration projects. But we would be happy 
with whatever authorization numbers Budget requirements seemed to urge upon 
you. 

All three drafts include language that clarifies the 1980 language of Sec. 
1103(aX2), and makes explicit what we always felt was implicit in the Act; that the 
Secretary should encourage consortia and that they should include universities, 
community colle,?es, and other public, nonprofit, and profit entities within the com- 
munity. The AACJC and Task Force drafts include the phrase "and other institu- 
tions of higher education." Again, we raise no objection to those six words. 

There are two other proposals, common to the three drafts, for additions to Title 
XI. One is to underscore our belief in peer review as a meems of making awards 
when Title XI grant money becomes available. Peer review is a practice uniformly 
supported within th3 higher education community, and it should certainly be the 
basis for Title XI awards. Title XI is not, and we believe should not become, a for- 
mula grant program, and aside from seeking a degree of fairness and diversity 
among awardees, the Act does not and the eunendments would not, restrict the Sec- 
retary's discretion in making grants. 

I should mention at this point, Mr. Chairman, that your Committee Print shows a 
fourth proposal, offered by the American Association of University Professors, 
which would create a system of Endowment Grants useable for general purposes by 
all universities. 

we have no specific views on this proposal, except with respect to its opening line, 
where it is proposed to repeal the existing Title XI and replace it with this wholly 
different program. Obviously, we oppose that particular technique of amendment, 
though I cannot speak for anyone else with regard to the substance of the AAUP 
proposal as a free-standing provision. 

Mr. Chairman, our message is a simple one. Title XI, even without funding, has 
encouraged universities and community colleges to work with their local govern- 
ments in seeking ways to cope with problems of high local priority. It is our experi- 
ence in Boston and that of our colleagues elsewhere that the cooperative spirit fos- 
tered by the enactment of Title XI has extended in the past few years beyond the 
sphere of local government in the strict sense to other community groups, including 
the business and industrial sectors of the urban areas. 

We in the urban university movement believe that the skills and the talents and 
the dedication to be found on our campuses can be of major value in serving our 
cities, and finding new answers to questions both old and new. 

But there is more to the urban university movement than that. A major portion 
of what is new and innovative and forward-looking within American higher educa- 
tion is to be found within the urban university community. Our own organization, 
the Association of Urban Universities, comprises only a small fraction of the total 
urban university community, though I hope I may be permitted to say that it is a 
leadership fraction. Yet in the few years that AUU has been on the scene, our 
member universities, public and private together, have been able to develop new ap- 
proaches to issues which used to divide the community absolutely along the tradi- 
tional public-private gap. 

There are differences between the public and private sectors of higher education, 
Mr. Chairman, and you and your colleagues have had to wrestle with those differ* 
ences. No one can be more aware of those distinctions than I am as the Chancellor 
of the only public university in the City of Boston — surrounded by dozens of prestig- 
ious private universities and colleges. But when it comes to urban issues, even when 
it comes to student financial aid issues of a sort which involve the non-traditional 
students who are a large part of our urban university clientele, I find it easier every 
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year to cooperate with the understanding and progressive Presidents of my private, 
urban neighbors. 

I am working closely with Dr. Kenneth G. Ryder, President of Northeastern Uni- 
versity and Dr. Daniel Perlman, President of Suffolk University, both Board mem- 
bers of AUU, in planning an AUU meeting for October, in Boston, which will exam- 
ine in detail the economics of the quality of urban life. We want to sit down togeth- 
er with local ofBcials to work on the problems of this great city we all love, and we 
can stand together in testifying before the Congress on issues involving the inde- 
pendent and part-time students we all serve. 

Mr. Chairman, Title XI has been a very helpful sign of Congressional recognition 
of that phenomenon. We respectfully ask that it be renewed. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Ames. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID AMES, DEAN, COLLEGE OF URBAN 
AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

Mr. Ames. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education, I am David Ames, dean of the College of 
Urban Affairs and Public Policy at the University of Delaware; and 
I am testifying in behalf of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities & Land-Grant Colleges, sometimes called NASULGC, in 
support of the reauthorization of title XI of the Higher Education 
Act, the Urban Grant University Program. 

I am joined today by Mr. Nevin Brown, staff member for the NA- 
SULGC Division of Urban Affairs, which represents over 80 urban 
public universities and systems offices for most of the Nation's 
major metropolitan areas, including Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, and New York. I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to apj^ear today before the subcommittee and to join my colleagues 
Bob Corrigan and Jim Harrison in urging your support of title XL 

I am also going to take advantage of your offer to abbreviate my 
remarks. I was going to comment on the continued need for the 
Urban Grant University Program. I was going to comment on some 
technical aspects of the program; and finally, I was going to look at 
what the urban grant university program could do if funded in a 
small but heavily urbanized State such as Delaware where 80 per- 
cent of the population lives in an urban setting. I think the exam- 
ples are ones that perhaps would be applicable elsewhere. 

I am going here simply to comment on my last — on the last two 
examples, to give you a sense of two ways in which the Act could 
be effective in promoting its goals. 

The College of Urban Affairs and Public Policy at the University 
of Delaware is an outgrowth of early efforts in the 1960's to apply 
university resources to urban and community needs. We were one 
of the recipients of the initial round of Ford Foundation grants for 
that purpose in the 1960's. Indeed, we were organized to parallel 
the mission of our sister agricultural college to assist the Universi- 
ty of Delaware in carrying out its land grant mandate in the cities 
and towns of Delaware. 

Last year we responded to several hundred requests for assist- 
ance of one kind or another throughout the State, and carried out 
some 40 funded public service and applied research projects. These 
included survey research for a variety of clients, economic develop- 
ment assistance and planning, energy research, demographic anal- 
ysis and historic preservation, to mention a few. 
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In my limited time, I would like to highlight two examples of 
how title XI could make an important difFerence in enhancing uni- 
versities' capacities to respond to local needs. My first example fo- 
cuses on reaching the smallest communities within an urban area 
with university resources. The second concerns a broader regional 
need. Both have applicability, I believe, to the variety of circum- 
stances possible under title XI; 3 years ago, the Delaware State 
Legislature appropriated about $40,000 for the college for its urban 
agent program to bring university resources to bear on economic 
and community development problems facing urban neighborhoods 
and communities in the Wilmington metropolitan area. Our staff 
developed what we call a Community Assistance Program. Each 
year, the urban agent program of our college puts out a request for 
proposals to the local governments and communities in the Wil- 
mington metropolitan area asking them what assistance we might 
be able to offer them. The communities submit proposals to us. 
These proposals are evaluated by staff and faculty and ranked in 
terms of the urgency of the problem, how well we can match our 
resources, not only in the college but elsewhere in the university, 
to the communities needs, as well as a few other criteria. 

We then develop an assistance program for the most highly 
ranked communities. Neighborhoods and communities must also 
contribute financially to the project. The projects have ranged in 
subject matter from housing rehabilitation to evaluation of day 
care and in types of assistance from financial analysis to helping 
form community development corporations. For those communities 
we cannot help in a particular year, we try to find other sources of 
assistance. In some instances, we refer them to other sources, be- 
cause the university may not be the appropriate one. 

Title XI declares that skills, talents and knowledge of urban uni- 
versities must be applied in a systematic and sustained manner to 
make a significant contribution toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

Our Community Assistance Program, it seems to me, is one of 
the approaches that enactment and funding of title XI could assist, 
not only in extending our program but elsewhere. It gives even the 
smallest community with the most limited resources access to the 
most senior and expert faculty, while at the same time giving stu- 
dents hands-on experience with real world problems. From our 
point of view, it makes the university accessiblein a different di- 
mension to local urban communities and neighborhoods. 

The second example, and I did write it before Congressman 
Bruce spoke this morning, is very much tied to the economic devel- 
opment, is a broader regional one focusing on economic develop- 
ment. Over the years we in the college and the university have as- 
sisted a number of local governments and nonprofit development 
corporations on specific projects aimed at rather immediate deci- 
sion making needs: A labor market analysis for one jurisdiction; lo- 
cational analysis for another; a waterfront study for yet a third; 
and so forth. 

However, both we and local governments are increasingly seeing 
the need for data collection and analysis related to the longer term 
strategic planning needs of communities, and less to the day to day 
operations of economic development. These are issues that cut 
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across individual communities and relate to the broader regional 
economy of northern Delaware. Topics include unemployment and 
sectoral shifts in the economy, transportation and infrastructure, 
for example. 

We are now in the process of having discussions with local urban 
governments toward the end of forming an Economic Research 
Consortium between the university, local government, economic de- 
velopment corporations and major corporate citizens in northern 
Delaware. Each would contribute to the consortium. 

Facilitating this kind of work would be ideally suited to the pur- 
poses of the Urban Grant and University Program. Not only would 
a variety of local governments and agencies be participating, but 
jointly with the university influencing the outcome of the work. 

It is also a project which relates to what the university does best, 
long run research and analysis, to needs of the metropolitan area 
in a way that is mutually agreed upon. 

Title XI is, to me, the much needed glue to put together a 
number of cooperative arrangements between urban universities 
and local government. For some such collaborations, the money is 
there or can be found; but for many of the most significant, title XI 
could be critical. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. David Ames follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. David Ames, Dean, College of Urban Affairs and 
PuBUc PoucY, University of Delaware 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, I am 
David Ames, Dean of the College of Urban Affairs and Public Policy, University of 
Delaware, and I am testif3dng in behalf of the National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) in support of the reauthorization of 
Title XI of the Higher Education Act, the Urban Grant University Program. I am 
joined today by Mr. Neyin Brown, staff member for the NASULGC Division of 
Urban Affairs, which represents over 80 urban public universities and system of- 
fices from most of the Nation's major metropolitan are^s, including Detroit, Chica- 
go, Kansas City, Los Angeles and New York. I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to appear today before the Subcommittee and to join my colleagues Bob Corrigan 
and Jim Harrison in urging your support of Title XI. 

I would like to review with the members of the Subcommittee three aspects of 
Title XI: 

the continued need for an Urban Grant University Program, which the Congress 
recognized in its authorization of Title XI in 1980 and which has increased during 
the past five years; 

the support of NASULGC for the recommendations of the ACE Task Force on 
Title XI; and 

a look at what the Urban Grant University Program could do, if funded, in a 
small but heavily-urbanized state such as Delaware, where 80 percent of the popula- 
tion lives in an urban setting. 



The findings stated by Congress in authorizing Title XI five years ago are no less 
true today. For example: 

The Nation's urban universities are a major but underused reservoir of skills, tal- 
ents and knowledge which can be applied to the understanding and amelioration of 
urban problems. Within the membership of NASULGrC alone will be found such in- 
stitutions as Wajrne State University, the City University of New York, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Chicago, the University of Missouri-KEinsas City, and similar urban 
universities which are the sources of enormous educational, research, technical as- 
sistance, emplojonent and community services and resources within their metropoli- 
tan areas. These universities have a unique role in their cities and are called upon 
to provide a widening array of services to urban governments and citizens. 
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The skills, talents and knowledge of these institutions must be applied systemati- 
cally and in a sustained manner in order to make significant contributions to under- 
standing and ameliorating url»nn pynblpmg, At the same time, the application of 
these skills is hindered 'by )U'*»r ihmted U}i'A& i^-, ajMstain their commitment In 1985, 
as in 1980, meetin^j tH»i Pf^ti^ i^b^ uY>i'iferiOa requires the depth of understanding 
and commitment to iuiiit^lcrTVi 0oaL oi?iectives to which the research and other 
resources of urban UrtiYcrsities c«n contribute deeply— whether it be a better under- 
standing of urban raco relations or the design of a more effective sewer system. And 
many of our urban universities have committed many of their own financial and 
manpower resources to that effort. I can cite as examples the commitment by 
Wayne State's President David A(3j*53*g^V |?f aignificant resources to the City-Univer- 
sity Consortium, the Center for Hfeh 'tithmlogy and to collaboration with the De- 
troit Public Schools, or my own president Art Trabant's commitment of university 
funds the College of Urban Affairs and Public Policy and its urban agent program. 
Yet, as you know, universities such as David Adamany's and my own have eQso 
faced increasing fiscal stringencies and limited university resources during the past 
five years, and the funding of a small, targeted program such as Title XI would be 
very helpful in our efforts to continue and expand our essential urban research and 
outreach. 

The policy of the United States is to encourage and facilitate the application of 
urban university skills, talents and knowledge to meeting the needs of the Nation's 
urban areas. Although the past five years have seen a general reduction in the at- 
tention and concern of many executive agencies for urban policy and urban prob- 
lems, I cannot see any reduction in the need for the attention of our national gov- 
ernment to the needs of the Nation's cities and metropolitan areas. The vast majori- 
ty of the Nation's citizens do and will continue to live their lives in urban areas, 
and our universities and other major institutions must continue to respond more 
effectively to their needs. The reauthorization of Title XI, the Urban Grant Univer- 
sity Program, will be an important signal that the Congress continues its commit- 
ment to responding creatively to urban needs as it did a century earlier to the needs 
of an agrarian nation. 



NASULGC has joined the ACE Task Force on Title XI by endorsing its recom- 
mendations for minor changes in the legislative language for the Urban Grant Uni- 
versity Program. We believe that the additional paragraph suggested for the "Find- 
ings and Purpose" (Section 1101) will make clear what has always been implicit in 
the program — that local governments and other entities in urban communities need 
and desire the skills, talents and knowledge available in urban universities in reach- 
ing solutions to prban problems. 

In addition, we strongly support amended language which would permit peer 
review of project proposals seeking 'Title XI funding. We believe that peer review 
has been a helpful means for assuring diversity and fairness in awards made in 
other university-oriented federal funding programs; we believe it would be helpful 
rather than a hindrance in assisting the Secretary of Education in making funding 
decisions; and we believe it would help to avert in Title XI a recent tendency by 
some universities (including, unfortunately, a few of our own) to bypass established 
federal funding and review mechanisms for special-interest legislation in behalf of a 
particular building or activity. We believe the potential inherent in Title XI to ad- 
dress the Nation's urban needs is too important to be diverted by such special inter- 
ests, m 

We believe the other minor amendments to Title XI proposed by the ACE Task 
Force will be helpful in including potential collaborating entities not now specifical- 
ly included by the title, as well as providing Congress with flexible language in ap- 
propriating funds for the program. 

Let me reiterate, however, the sentiment which you will hear expressed by other 
witnesses during this hearing. My main interest, and that of NASULGC, is the re- 
authorization of Title XI, and we would not object to a simple re-eractment of the 
current language. I have been associated with urban univeraities for most of my 
career, and I have been increasingly impressed with the abilities, co;-ifldence and 
value of what the Nation's urban universities have been and will continue to be 
able to contribute to the citizens and public officials of the cities in which they are 
located. Reauthorization of Title XI will be a significant indication to the Nation 
that Congress continues its commitment to innovative and practical responses to the 
needs of urban America, and an important reinforcement to the efforts that my own 
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and, other urban universities are already making to address urban and metropolitan 
needs and opportunities. ^ 

THE POTENTIAL OF TITLE XI IN ONE STATE AND ONE UNIVERSITY 

The College of Urban Affairs and Public Policy at the University of Delaware is 
an outgrowth of early efforts in the 1960s to apply university resources to urban 
and community needs. We were one of the recipients of the initial round of Ford 
l^oundation grants for that purpose in the 1960s. Indeed, we were organized to par- 
allel the mission of our sister agricultural college to assist the University of Dela- 
ware in carrying out ite land grant mandate in the cities and towns of Delaware. 
Last year we responded to several hundred requests for assistance of one kind or 
another throughout the state and carried out some 40 funded public service and ap- 
plied research projects. These included survey research for a variety of clients eco^ 
nomic development assistance and planning, energy research, demographic analysis 
and historic preservation, to mention a few. 

In my limited time I would like to highlight two examples of how Titie XI could 
make an important difference in enhancing universities^ capacities to respond to 
local needs. My first example focuses on reaching the smallest communities within 
an urban area with university resources. The second concerns a broader regional 
Snder Title XI^^ applicabihty, I believe, to the variety of circumstances possible 

n T,^^®® y®^^ Delaware state legislature appropriated about $40,000 for the 

College through its urban agent program, to bring university resources to bear on 
economic and community development problems facing urban neighborhoods and 
communities in the Wilmington metropolitan area. Our staff develoi»d what we call 
a community assistance program. Each year, the urban agent program puts out a 
request for proposals to the local governments and communities in the Wilmington 
metropolitan area asking them what assistance we might be able to offer them. The 
communities submit proposals to us. These proposals are evaluated by staff and fac- 
ulty and ranked in terms of the urgency of the problem, how well we can match our 
r^urces to the community's needs, as well as a few other criteria. 

We then develop assistance programs for the most deserving communities. Neigh- 
borhoods and cominunities must also contribute financially to the project. The 
projects have ranged in subject matter from housing to day care and in types of as- 
sistance from financial analysis to helping form community development corpora- 
tions. J? or those communities we cannot help in a given year, we try to find other 
sources of assistance. • . : 

Title XI declares that the skill?, talents and knowledge of urban universities must 
be applied m a systematic and sustained manner to make a significant contribution 
toward the solution of these problems. 

Our community assistance program, it seenis to me, is one of the approaches that 
enactinent and fundmg of Title XI could assist. It gives even the smallest communi- 
ty with limited resources access to the most senior and expert faculty while at the 
same time giving students hands-on experience with real world problems. Frx)m our 
point of view, it makes the university accessible in a different dimension to local 
urban neighborhoods and communities. 

My second example is a broader regional one focusing on urban economic develop- 
ment. Over the years we have assisted a number of local governments and nonprofit 
development corporations on specific projects aimed at rather immediate decision- 
making needs: a labor market analysis for one jurisdiction; locational analysis for a 
second one; a waterfront study for a third; and so on. Both we and the local govern- 
ments are increasingly seeing a need for data collection and analysis related to the 
longer-term strategic planning needs of the communities and less to the day-to-day 
operations of economic development. These are on issues that cut across individual 
communities and relate to the broader regional economy of northern Delaware 
Topics include employment and sectoral shifts in the economy, transportation and 
infrastructure. . 

We are in the process of having discussions with local urban governments toward 
the end of forming an economic research consortium between the university, local 
governments, economic development corporations and m^or corporate citizens in 
northern Delaware. Each would contribute to the consortium. Facilitating this kind 
of work would be ideally suited to the purposes of the Urban Grant University Pro- 
gram. Not only would a variety of local governments and agencies be participating 
but jointly, with the university, influencing the outcome of tho work. It is also a 
project which relates what the university does best, long-run research and analysis, 
to needs of the metropolitan area in a way that is mutually agreed upon. 
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Title XI is to me the much-needed glue to put together a number of cooperative 
arrangements between urban universities and local government For niany such col- 
laborations, the money is there or can be found; but for some of the most sig^iil- 
cant. Title XI could be critical. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Dr. Corrigan, we want to thank 
you for bringing that scoundrel on your left with you today. It is 
my habit, when challenged by representatives in the higher educa- 
tion community who have the temerity to question the wisdom of 
any of the reauthorizations that I've presided over, to say, well, 
that wasn't done in mine; that's when Jim Harrison was running 
the show here. 

It was an action-packed 4 years that he had directing the activi- 
ties of this committee, a very productive 4 years, at a different 
time, I should say, Jim, in Washington for trying new ideas. He's 
never been without new ideas and new approaches, and we appreci- 
ate having him. I've appreciated. Dr. Corrigan, working with the 
association, from the inception of the Urban University Grant Pro- 
gram, with the help of John Buchanan of Birmingham, AL, who is 
no longer with us in Congress. 

I learned a lot, as a matter of fact, during the hearings that Mr. 
Buchanan and I held in various parts of the country about what 
institutions in urban areas were doing and would like to do, and 
what their potential was. I also learned a lot about the similarities 
that I didn't know existed between a Birmingham, AL, and a De- 
troit, MI, through the eyes of the educators that we talked to in 
both of those urban centers. I saw a different Alabama than I had 
in mind, growing up in Michigan all of my life, and felt much 
better as a result of it. 

I have a very strong feeling for the urban university and for the 
value that they have, and for the waste that has been a result, I 
think, of tradition and an unwillingness of traditionalists to break 
with some traditions and cast themselves in a role other than an 
academic purist. 

I was interested. Dr. Corrigan, in your comment about how well 
you're getting along with the private schools. We held a hearing, as 
you know, in Massachusetts for reauthorization, which became the 
occasion for a considerable amount of criticism. I hope that you've 
got all those presidents up there convinced that you're not opening 
half a dozen new medical schools in the State. 

Mr. Corrigan. We can convince all but one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Pardon? 

Mr. Corrigan. All but one. 

Mr. Ford. Well, lots of luck. I did find, incidentally, at that hear- 
ing that President Silber eschewed any responsibility for the philo- 
sophical bent of the current Secretary. He was tougher in my con- 
versation with him on that than he was on you, although he 
worked you over pretty good. 

Mr. Corrigan. Yes, I bet he did. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Where are you located? 

Mr. Ames. Newark, DE. University of Delaware, and we have of- 
fices in Wilmington as well as in the State capital. 

Mr. Ford. I notice that the urban projects you talked about here 
were in the Greater Wilmington area. 
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Mr. Ames. Well, we're in the Greater Wilmington area, actually, 
too. It's — the whole metropolitan area encompasses the northern 
I>art of the State. 

Mr, Ford. Everything but the Delmarva Peninsula is in the 
Greater Wilmington? 

Mr. Ames. Yes; there's a canal that runs across the two-thirds of 
the — lower two-thirds of the county which, beyond that, is lower 
Delaware, and above that is upper Delaware. It's known as a cul- 
tural line. 

Mr. Ford. Tliank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate your 
support for — olu pardon me. Mr. Hayes, did you want to ask any- 
thing? 

Jcilr. Hayes. I don't have any questions, Mr. Chairman. Both are 
worthy and welcome additions to us struggling to reauthorize the 
Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Ford. The committee will stand recessed for one-half hour. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., the same day.] 
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